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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



Tub present work forms the second part of the third 
volume of a series of statistical inquiries in various de- 
partments of the national economy of Germany conducted 
by Dr. Conrad, Professor of Political Science at Halle. In 
the discussion of many academical questions among our- 
selves, references to the German universities are of frequent 
occurrenca Such references, the translator has observed, 
are not unfrequently based upon incorrect information ; and 
it appeared to him that an English version of such a reliable 
body of facts and statistics as l^fessor Conrad has here 
collected might be of service in tliis country. The bode 
deals with a subject in which considerable interest is taken 
at the present time : it is a subject, moreover, on which from 
a variety of causes it would be next to impossible to obtain 
a corresponding set of facts for our country. 

The subject in the original is treated with all that 
thoroughness for wliich German research is piJverbiaL 
In presenting the work to English readers^ the translator 
lias abbreviated some of Professor Conrad's taUes. and 
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'oCben be baa oniitted altogether. He has aimed at pi9- 
#fin(3Wg what he thon^tt mmld be of mcra eapedal valne 
to the varioiu cImms ot Eng^iBh xeadets Vkelj to be in- 
tereated in different pazta of the voik. While be hc^ea 
that Uie work nu^thna h4ve been rendered more acceptable^ 
be it folly ooaudotu <rf the ecant justice he has dene to the 
meriti of Pnrfeaaor Conrad aa a r"'"«*»W"g and acearate 



IHw pride whidi the Grennana talf<> in thur uniTeiutieB is 
wen known. 'Pvittmat Conrad remarln that the gymnasia 
have been ao often and so deservedly praised tfaat they need 
no commendfttion from him. Much more may this be said 
of the German universities. A very fine estimate of the 
many-fflded importance to Germany of these great institu- 
tiooB vill be found in on address delivered eighteen years 
ago by the venerable Dr. DoUinger, Professor of EccIesiaBtical 
History in the University of Munich, in bis capadty as 
rector for the year. That address was translated into 
English at the time of ita delivery by the late Mr. 
Appleton, Fellow of St John's Collie, Oxford; and it 
may be read with profit as complementary to the view 
of the German univeisities presented in this volume. 

The translator is not aware of any English book which 
contains a criticism of the German higher-school system such 
AS is contained in Professor Conrad's three concluding chap- 
ters. He hopes that this will be foimd not devoid ot 
utility — in some respects, perhaps, in the way of watning 
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a time when in this country we are feeling after 
some satisfactor}' settlement of the question of higher eda- 
cation. 

The appendix contains, among other matter elucidatory 
of the text, some considerations showing the absence among 
ourselves of a number of powerful levers which in Germany 
are utilized in working the higher-school and university 
system. For tliis appendix, and for tlie notes throughout 
the book marked with brackets [ ], the translator is re* 
sponsible^ 

The translator desires in conclusion to take this opportu- 
nity of expressing his obligations to his colleague. Dr. 
Clemens S^Jilomka, for valuable aid regarding many tech- 
nical points, and for many directions as to books connected 
with the subject 

Tbb High Scrooi, Glasgow, 
January, 188(k 
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This treatise of Dr. Conrad's, r^ardiog whidi mj friend the 
translator lias asked me to say a few words, is so tersely and 
clearly written that it needs neiUier summary nor explana* 
tion. The only thing which, as it seems to me, can be 
usefully done in a preface to the English edition is to call 
attention to some of those points in whicli its figures* and 
the inferences drawn by the author from them, suggest 
reflections of general significance, and Uirow light on the 
problems whicli occupy university reformers in EngUnd 
and Scotland. 

It woidd be superfluous to dwell on tlie value for other 
countries of the e3cample and experience of Germany. There 
is no people which has given so much thought and pains to 
the development of its university system as the Germans 
have done — none which has profited so much by the servioet 
universities render — none where Uiey play so laige a part 
in the national life. Forty years ago an influential ecdesias* 
tical party in England used to hold tliem up to reprobatioa 
as tlio iKirt*nts of revolution, rationnlism, and podantiy. Of 
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kte years tlie current liaa run so strongly the other way tliat 
we arc perhaps in danger of seeking too closely to imitate 
them, forgetting the unlikencss of the conditions under 
which they exist from those of our own couutry, anil 
ignoring in particular the great difference caused by their 
dependence on the State, nud their intimnte relations to a 
civil service more numerous and more highly organized 
than our own. A careful reader of this book will be in 
little danger of such an error, for it is angularly fair and 
judicial in tone, showing the merits of the Genuan system 
but not extenuating its defects, and pladng before the 
English inquirer focta complete enough to enable him to 
judge for liimselt Ifothing inspires more confidence in 
Dr. Conrad tlian bia sense of the limitations which sarround 
the statistical meUiod. Everyone who has tested tables of 
figures knows not only what tricks they may be made to 
play with the teal facts of a case, but also how apt they are, 
even in the bands of a perfectly honest compiler, to indicate 
folse conclnaions, or to convey the appearance of certainty 
where no certain^ exists. Our author avoids this fault. 
His inferences are cautions : he repeatedly warns his readers 
that the figures do not fully cover the phenomena, or do not 
supply a complete answer to the quesUons he seeks to 
solve. Bat alter making these deductions, the tables he 
gives will be found so instructive and so su^estive 
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as to make one more than ever sensible of the need for 
shnilar information regarding British Universities. Some of 
the points as to which opinion is now most divided here 
would cease to puzzle us if we had such data as this book 
furnishes for the universities of Germany. The materials 
are certainly less abimdant, for our Universities do not keep 
such full and careful records as those of Germany, and 
particularly of Prussia, appear to do« but there exists a 
good deal which has never been turned to account in this 
way; and even out of the university calendars for the 
last fifty years and the Reports of Boyal and Parliamentaiy 
Commissions, tables might be formed which would show, as 
Dr. Conmd's do for Germany, the fluctuations in attendance, 
the comparative eagerness for various studies, the relation of 
university teaching to the professions, the character of the 
schools which feed the universities. The attempt to 
scrutinize and summarize sucli materials would stimulate 
the Universities themselves to make their records mora 
complete and more exact than they now are.* 

* If tke collecting and tabulating ol tnch dettrabls informatioa lor 
the Univertitiet of Scotland is thought to be beyond ths iphers ol tiM 
Education Department, it might well be made one of the fnnctioiis of 
Nome euch bodjr aa the ^General UnireniUet Court*— if tiM « mf ss 
tion made by the last Scottish Universities Cbmmissiou for the orealioa 
of such a bodjr were carried out Such a body might also perfom ussfal 
functions in watching generally tho deTelopment of tho Univ er ritie ^ 
and especially in reviewing from time to time the relations bstwawi 
them and tlie schools of the country, this being a point which ia 
Scotland calls for serious attsntioa. 
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liVhat arc the problems which now chiefly engage the 
atteiition of miivcrsity reformers among ourselves ? I will 
nttempt to euumernte tlicin for England and for Scotland 
separately. ^m 

In England they are the following : — - ^^ 

(1) How to make the universities more accessible and 
attractive to the whole nation, instead of only to the upper 
and a section of the upper middle class. 

(2) How to provide professional and tochnieal instruction 
as well as that general liberal education wluch Oxford and 
Cambridge have chiefly cultivated. 

(3) How to provide courses of instruction in and appro- 
priate degrees for new subjects of study, or, in other words, 
how adequately to recognize the natural sciences and other 
so-called modem subjects without totally discounting the 
study of the onciedt classics. 

(4) How to draw in occauonal students pursuing some 
specjal subject without losing the advantages of prescribed 
corricnliL 

(5) How to promote inquiry and research without open- 
ing a door to idleness or jobbeiy. 

(6) How to use endowments. 

In Scotland tlie tliird, fourth, and fifth of the above pro- 
blems are not less pressing, the third perhaps even more 
pressing, than in England, and to them we must add — ' 
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(4) How to provide additional teachers for the leading 
hrauches of iustniction without breaking up the pro- 
fessorial system and increasing the expense of a university 
course. 

(5) How to secura a good average of attainments in stu- 
ticuts entering the universities, and thereby establish a health- 
ful relation between them and the schools. 

Tlie experience of Germany bears uiion all these points, 
except, perhaps, tlie last of those in the English list I 
nuist be content with adverting to throe or four of them 
only. 

As respects England, the contrast between the number of 
students attending the German universities and the total of 
students at the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dur- 
ham, and the new university at Manchester (London Univer- 
sity, not being a teaching body, does not come into the 
reckoning) is very striking. Germany with a population 
of 45^ millions had in 1882-3 24,187 studcntiC Eng- 
land with her population of 26 millions had less than 
5,500. Nothing could more clearly indicate the failure 
«if Uie English sj'stem to reach and serve all dassea^ 
yet in England the afflux of students lias largely in- 
creaseiL Thirty years ago Oxford and Cambridge had 
«Mily Iialf tlieir present numbers, antl the Owens College 

at Afancliester, out of which the new university hat 

h 
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grown, was scarcely established. A similar increase is 
shown by Dr. Conrad to have taken place in Germany, 
where the attendance at universities increases far faster 
than the popuLition ; and this holds true of Austria also, 
which stands in general behind Germany. Our recent 
increase in England is more rapid, but it still leaves us 
behind tmth Germany and Austria. 

From what classes of the German population does the in- 
crease come ? The statistics that exist in German universi- 
ties as to tlie occupation of the parents of the students are 
meagre ; but they point to a growing disposition on the part 
of iiicrcantile men, and what may be called the lower profes- 
sional class, to give their sons a university education. It is 
clear that this class resorts to the universities much more 
tliau in England, where five-sixths of the students in Oxfonl 
and Cambridge are the sons either of comparatively rich men 
{ijt., people with incomes exceeding £1,000 a year) or of tlie 
clerg)'. In Ixjth countries the percentage of students from 
tlie peasantry and the artizans is small, but so far as 
one can judge in tlie absence of figures for England, mucli 
.smaller tliere tlian in Gennany, although the endowments 
intended to aid students are far larger. Here is matter 
for reflection. 

Tlirce reasons may be assigr'^d for tliis failure of Oxfonl 
and Cambridge to attract men from mercantile families, as 
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well as from the poorer clnssea. One is the prejudice created 
among rrotestaut Nonconfonnists by the system of eccle- 
siastical tests which lasted down till 1871. Although the 
universities are now perfectly free, the old sentiment of 
suspicion luis not vanished. Tliis, however, is a transitory 
cause. More serious is the difticidty of exjienae. Dr. 
Conrad's tables show that the total cost of the Universities^ 
of which the State pays 72 per cent, and the students by 
their fees only 9'3 per cent, is unich smaller than the toUl 
revenues of tlie English universities and coU^es, although 
the number both of professors and students is very much 
lai^r, and although 42 ^ler cent of the total expenditure 
is upon establishments, r^., hospitals, museums, and so forth. 
Ever}'thing is of course more costly in England than in 
Genuany. But die difference between £36,430, the total 
sum paid in fees by 24,187 German students in the year 
1882-3, and the amount jiaid in fees by English students* 
wtiich everyone knows to be at least three or four times that 
amount, tliough die exact figures cannot be given, is too 
great to be explaineil in this way. Add the fact that the 
(icnnan student lives in lodgings, often in a very thrifty 
way, while the comparatively luxurious life of the En^ish 
student in the coUq^cs sets a standard even to the doq- 
collegiate student who lives in lodgings, and raises his ex* 
lienses, and one sees that the difference in style of living is an 
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cvvii more serious coiisiJenition tliaii tlie liif,'hi.T luiiversity 
jHiyments exacted. 

A third cause is to l>c foiuul m tlie fact llmt the Genimii 
TUiivcmties are professioiinl scliools, giving an education 
whicli directly fits a iiiou to enm his bread aa a clergjinnn, 
a Inivj-er, a judge, a pliysicinn, a sclioobnttster, n cliemiat, an 
fiif^ijieer, an agriculturist. Till lutcly, Oxfoixl and Caiubridgt! 
liavt! devoted themselves entirely to general liberal education. 
Now they have each jirofcssiunnl acboola for theologj, and nru 
vAuttiiig theiusclves to dmw students in law and nicdicuie. 
(.'lunbridge indeed has already a i-esi>ectahle and inireasing 
iiiedicid scliooL But the ^rcat mass of intending practitionei's 
in all the professions (the ecclesiastical excepted) obtain their 
pmFuisional training elsewhere. A university course which 
is therefore a necessity to the (Icnunn who seeks to become a 
lawyer or physician, is ft luxui^' to the corresponding English- 
iimn ; the years wliicli the Geniian spemis on his professional 
studies must be sjwnt by the Knglislnnmi hi getting Ids Arts 
du^^rce, after wliich he lias tlie whole course of professional 
study still before liim. Hence, though it appears that tlie 
average age of leaving tlie university ia nearly the same iq 
lioth countries, the substantial result is diffeieiit, for the 
English proressional iiuin is only half through his education, 
while the education of the yonug German is concluded. 
Tliat this has heeii allowed to go on in 0.\fonl and Cam- 
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briilge (although it is now partially removed in tlie latter 
university) is doubtless due to the ftict tliat a laige prqxir- 
tion of their students are ))crson8 of substance, who are not 
obliged to earn their living, while f«)r the clergy no imv 
fessioiuil training was thought necessary. 

It will be seen from these considerations how the data of 
this book touch upon the second of the six English problems 
I have enumeratoiL They show how largely the German 
universities are professional schools. Tliey show also that 
the complete development of professional scliools does not 
dimbiish the taste for a general liljeral education, becaoae 
the increase of Cicniuui students in recent years has been 
most marked in the philosophical faculty, that wliich in- 
cludes what we call a liberal education, though it servea 
also as a professional school for professors and teachers of 
all sorts. 

Tlie third and fourth of our English problems before 
mentioned are too complex to be discussed here, and they 
lire topics to which Dr. Conrad's facts bear a less direct 
relation tlian they do to tlie two preceding.* But the fifth 
«leserves a few wonis, the rather as it connects itself with 
the question, so imjiortant in Scotland, of providing an addi* 
tional teaching staff. Tlic Eiiglisli universities have tieeu 

* Much iiiterMting iiifoniuitiou mi this topic will, Kow«T«r, be fovml 
in the appeiMlicefs where the 4|ueiiti<»n am to the ethuAtioiyU wortli uf m 
claMiical coume of ttiuly i« fully treated. 
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riclily endowed, but Imvo suffcreil tlieit entlowmeiUs to lie 
cliiefly absorbed by the rich, ami have been out of tbe reach 
iif the humble classes. The ScottiBh imivei"silie8 Iiavo nobly 
sen-ed the whole nntion, but, in thiiikhig chiefly of the mass 
of their students, hiive omitted to provide for the neetis of 
Kxccptional groiiiis, have adhered too long to a cast-iron 
system of classes and degrees, have done too little (though 
pcrhnps aa much as their wealthy En^^lish sLstei's) for the 
produ-cutiou of iinrenuniemtive reseaR'hes in the bypaths of 
philology, history, and jihysicnl science Their endowiuenta 
have been small, and the State has dealt with them in a 
Iwrd and pai-sinuiuionn spirit. Here the exanqde of Genimny 
nmy well be quoted. The State expends on the German 
ituiiorsititis Dearly cij^lit tiitius ae iiiiich as they rocoive fruiu 
students' fees, and deems the money well spent She is 
liberal in the pro\'ision of apparatus. She encourages, by 
payment, the senii-pi-otcssorial class of PriA'at-docoutea. 
tSie maintains cimirs in subjects for which few students can 
lie expected. She recognizes, by allowing some leisure for, 
and by the distribution of promotion, the function of the 
professor in advancing the frontiei-a of science by independent 
inquiry', inquiry' which, though it tends indirectly to iinjtrovo 
liis tcnching, ofU'n nnis into tiolda where few students can 
follow. One of the most interesting of Ur. Conrad's tables 
hIhiws bow the gMnth of the professoi-iate lias kept pace 
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with timt of the studenta In 1880 there were 1,809 
teachers at work in the Gennan universities, more than half 
of whom (967) were full professors {ordinarii), the proportion 
of teachers to students being 1 to 11. Tlus is a hij^ier 
pit>l)ortion than that of Oxford and Cambridge, although in 
them a host of college lecturers exists over and above, and is 
indeed more important than, the university staff; it is of 
course very much higher than that of the Scotch uuivcrsitiea, 
where there are only some 105 professors to between 5,000 
mid 6,000 students, a proportion of 1 to betw^oen 50 and 60 
students; or, including assistants, lecturers, and all in any way 
eu^^'oged in the work of teaching in the universities^ 1 uni* 
xersity teacher to more tlian 30 students. The increase in 
(!ermany has taken place partly by adding on fresli teachers 
for the old subjects, such as Latin and Greek, but still more 
by founding new chairs for new subjects, sucli as Oriental 
tuid Romance languages, geography, archaKilog}*, and by sub- 
dividing departments which liave been recently developed* 
Hurh as those connected with political economy, political 
Mien(*e, physiolug}', and biology. Tliis comes out most folly 
when the case of particular universities is regarded, and the 
new chairs classified. The philosopliical faculty at Leipng 
hiiH risen from a staff of 37 in 1837, to a staff of 97 in 
1882. In that faculty alone she liad in 1882 dose on 
],'*00 students; while Edinburgh, whose meilical school is 
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beyond doulit tlia most hiyhly developed piece of teachiii}; 
oijgnnizatiun in miy British university, reckons some 2,500 
students in all tlie faculties, niid hiis for all tlie faciilliuH 
taken toyellier a total teaching staff of about 90 meinhci's, 
or smaller than I.eii>zig has for the philosophical faculty 
nlone. No wondtT that Uie burden of the report of the Inst 
ITniverailiea Coniiuission was for more teaching power in 
all the fitcnlties and for the institution of new professor- 
ships ill such subjects as history, English language and 
literature^ and so forth, and for lectureships in the modem 
languages. Tlie tigiues given significantly rebuke the 5tifriie.s8 
of tlie Itritish Ti-casnry in refusing adequate grants to the 
miivcniitiea of Scotland, for in Germany it is mainly by the 
State that the additional professors are supported. It Ik, 
however, also true that few or no Cennan jirofessors have 
incomes equal to those which their ovei^grown classes and 
prat^tica] monopoly have secured for sonic of the more 
favoured Sottish chuii-s, and which are, perhaps, taken along 
with A sis mouths' \'acation, more than sufficient to attract 
the best candidates. 

Tlie nrraiigcmeiits made for the Privat-docenten in Our- 
inany suggest that much may be done to meet the needs of 
the Scottish univci-sitics by developing the system of what 
is udled cxtra-iuiinil teaching. It might with advantage Im 
incrcnscd, rvgulntctl, niid mode iiitra-murnl, that is to say, » 
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more (]efinit43 legal recognition nn'ght be given to young men 
admitted to teach, a 1)etter status be conferred upon them, 
and permission I)e given them to use the university class- 
rooms. The present plan of assistants to tlie professors 
is obviously a mere makeshift 

Tliis abundance of teachers in Uennany has two great 
advantages. It enables private and individual help and 
direction to be given to the more promising students in 
many departments. Such direction is supposed among our- 
selves to be chiefly needed in the experimental sciences; 
but the Gennans provide for it also in such subjects as 
philology, law, economics. Hie value of tlie training thus 
given, the mastery of sound method thus acquired, can hardly 
be over-estunatoil : it is simiething more precious for those 
who are themselves to become workers, than the information 
conveyed by the public lecture. And, further, it secures 
that prosecution of inquir}' and i^esearch which in Scotland 
is not provided for at ajl, and in England is being somewhat 
awkwardly attempted by the plan of bestowing fellowships 
on Uie condition of doing advanced work. The German 
professor need not give his wh«)le time to teaching, yet the 
obligation to teach kcciM him in relation with reality, 
through the mind of his audit4)rs. He has not to oo\'er the 
whole of a vast subject like the Scottish professor, and may 
therefore dioose and cidti\*atc Munie special department He 
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b one of a Inrye Uind of tcaeliers nml imiuircra living near 
one another, and stimulated \>y viw miotlier. Tlie great 
niitiibcr of cliairs open as pn'/tss rousi-s tlm iiinbition and 
sustains the iinUiatry of the j-oiiii;;er iniii, who can look for 
promotion over n far wiilcr liulil ttmn either England or 
Scotlnud as yet ofTers. 

Unlike as the Uuiteil Suues iiro to (Jennnny in their 
odiicatiitiml as well as in their ]M>Iitical and social character 
and conditions, there is a point in which they resemble one 
another. In no other countiy do nnivcr^itics hold so high 
a place or disclinrge such iniixn-tJiiit funclious. The ani- 
versitics of Ainurica are the in-stitiitiinin most capable of 
con&onting and overcoiiiiiig, nirwt likely to confront and 
overcome such evils ns Iwlong to extreme democraq\ 
They are, however, in a state of growth which makes it 
Iiaid to say of tliem anything which shall be generally 
true, for no satisfactory line can lie ilrawn between the 
fully developed university comjniinble to those of Ceruiauy 
and the r.iw academies so connnon in the less cultivated 
parts of the aouth and west. Tlic piiictice of conferring 
degrees i.-i of course no criterion, for any college may 
confer n iK-gnie if it plcuses, Ilcncc the ohscrvntions one 
uouM make on Hmviinl, Vnle, .lohu" Ifopkins, Rrown 
University in I'rovidenre. Oihnahiii rullegu in New York, 
or on the lending State universities, such as those of Vir- 
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ginia, ilichigaii, or Califoniia, would be quite innpplkable 
to the minor establishiuents, often no Ix^ter tlum an 
English grammar school, which try U» take nink beside 
these more ancient or wealthy institutions. It may, how- 
ever, be said tliat wliat is wanted in Americsin higlier 
etUication is not so nmch quantity as (quality. Tliere exist 
centres at least sufficiently numerous for the teaclilng of 
the higher subjects : the teaching given is sufBcientlj 
cheap : it is much valued, and affects a large proportion of 
the population. In these resjxK^ts America mny seem to 
i^esemble Gennany and Scotland rather than England^ 
where the lower middle and poorer classes remain outside 
the sphere of university intiuence. But there are still few 
among the transatlantic universities — and this applies to 
Canada no less than to the Vnitcil States — which liave an 
ade([uate staff* of professors, wliich duly rectignize the less 
IKipular subjects, which have cxixindetl their old curriculoui 
or evolved new curricula so as to keep iiace with the 
rei*ent development of the sciences, tlie mond, iK>litical, 
economical and pliilological, as well as the natural sciencesi 
In these res^nx'ts the example of Uemiany is no lew 
valuable to America than to Greiit Hritain, and ]>r. Connul*s 
liook will be no less interesting there than here. It ia» 
however, right to add that eastern America lias of late 
years, and largely under the sthnulus of the great Gemiaii 
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fldiools, where so many America u professoi's have com- 
pletcil tlictr eiluc.ition, iiinile mpitl progress in this directiuii. 
The ex peri moil ts tried nt Hnrvartl and Johns Hopkins sinct^ 
1872 nre full of instruction, and their success, which be'^iUH 
t4i fieciii onsnrcil, cannot fail to exert a powerful influence 
over the dcveloi>ment and reform of the university system 
ovtJT the whole of Nortli America. 

Very interesting are the questions bearing on the relations 
uf the sdiools Ui the universities to which Dr. Conrad 
aledivnttift two of his Inter chapters. To discuss them, how- 
ever, and to sliow what are the corresponding prohlems in 
Kngland and Scotland rfsix'ctively, would lead nie far heyond 
the limit') of a i>ri;face. ^^llf^ice it to observe that in Ger- 
many sclioois and universities form one vast and highly inter- 
ortfaniKcd machine, each part of which tells upon the otlier, 
whereas in Kngland and Scotland the school system — if one 
can coll it a system — ia united by few and feeble links U* 
tlie tmiversitics, while in America schools so shade up intu 
colleges and universities that no line of division can lie 
drawn between them, and any such adaptations of the one 
set of institutions to the other as exist are the result of 
nntuml tendencies lunl not of deliberate purpose. Wliether 
I>r. Conrad is right in the remedy he proposes for the evils 
vf the Clemian ^nunosia, a foreigner must not undertake tn 
pnmuunee. Itut it is curious to observe that the favour 
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mIiowq tx) the gjinnasia has produced that evil of over-pro- 
duction which protection tends to educe in other spheres.* 
lUiys with little aptitude for a professional career are, accord- 
iii«^ to our author, drawn into the professions by the undue 
rlicapening of a g}'mnasial education, just as in the United 
States the gift of gratuitous instruction in the high schook 
<i<<;gravates the indisposition of the native American youth to 
linndicrafts and an agricultural life. 

Though I luive dwelt chiefly on such ix)iuts in this book 
SIS bear upon our English and Scottish problems, these are 
far from beuig its main source of interest. No student of 
contemporary history can fail to enjoy and profit by the 
light which Dr. Conrad throws on the circumstances and 
tendencies of Geniiany itself, the central country of Europe, 
the State which dominates Continental politics, the nation 
which does the laigest part of the intellectual work 
of the world It is much to be wished tliat some man cor- 
n^spondingly familiar with our educational position, or|ually 
at'cumte in compiling figures, equally skilful and cautious 
ill interpreting them, would produce a work which should 
do fur England, Scotland, and Ireland what he Ims done 
for (lenuany, and which would possess the additional 

* Dr. Connul poiuU oat tome oouMideratiotM which deserrs to bs 
wvU pondered in Briuin before the State embarks on a oootm of 
wiMilemk subventiotia to edocation aboTe the elenienUury etaga. 
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interest of cuiili'astin^j tlic i-esults of the difTei'ent systems 
which each of the three kiiigdoiiia hits worked out for 
itself. Oiu- iiitei-nal lUveisity iu these matters is greater 
tliati that uf tuiy other d\'ilixe<l country ; and the value 
of a cnmpariaoii between tlic various experimeuta winch 
wo Imve tried wohUI Im correspondingly great 

JAMES BRYCE 
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INTRODUCTION. 



TiiE high import of the universities for the entire intellee- 
tual development of Germany is generaUj recognised. In 
order, however, to a full appreciation of this import for 
different periods, a statistical exposition of facts connected 
with the universities is evidently the first requirement Hie 
historian of culture can then complete the work of the 
] statistician: with the figures before him he can take ac- 

count of the whole intellectual and industrial devdopmeut 
of the people, and so clothe the skeleton and create a 
finished picture of the national culture. In the sequel, we 
propose to come forward only* as statisticians, to supidy 
the historian with the figures, but not to encroach upon 
his province. This statistical basis, however, can only be 
attained by extending the inquiry to a somewhat large 
but compact domain, such as the German Empire has for 
some time actually formed in this respect Nothing in* 
dicates more clearly how little customary it has hithertc 
been to regard Germany as one whole, than the absence 
of all attempt to take a comprehensive and connected 
survey of the German university system from a statistical 
point of view. 

We have statistical works on the Prussian and Bavarian 
universities, and monographs in abundance on the separate 
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universities. We miss a work, liowevcr, tlmt trents tlieui 
aa a whole, and yet tliere is scarcely a atronyer Ijoud of 
connecliou between the various paits of Germany thnii 
that supplied l>y the universities, and in no other respect 
have the baniers that separated State from State been so 
long brokeQ down, A separate estimate of the I'litssian 
universities does not give a completely correct idea of 
university education even for Trussia : the hiatnricnl develop- 
ment cannot bo accurately traced, if tlie growing extent 
in wliich the South German universities are attended by 
students from the North, is not kept in view. The task 
wo have proposed to ourselves, therefore, tlmt of bringing 
the facta for all tlie German universities iuto n single view, 
win appear to be justified and to meet a demand of the 
times. 

On the part of the Government, so far as we know, uoth- 
ing has yet been done to form a body of university statistics ; 
or where this haa been done by the Statistical Bureau, the 
broad basia has been wanting. Possibly among the arcliives 
of the Education Department there may be found papers 
on tlie subject ; but they have never reached the public eye. 
Of monographs, on the other hand, with limited um a 
number have been published, and our next duty ia to notice 
these. 

The first to be mentioned appeared in 1836. aud has for 
its author Wilhelm Dieterici, who later on filled tlie post of 
Director of the Prussian Statistical Bureau. It is entitled 
" Historical and Statistical Intelligence on the Prussian Uni- 
versities." Tlie author had in view, especially for the six 
semesters 1831-34, to ascertain and tabulate the &cts 
connected with the attendance, the teaching body, and the 
finance at each of the Prussian universities. In his sum- 
ming-up, however, he goes beyond this, and investigates the 
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proportion which the number of native Prassian stndenti 
bears to the existing official posts. He had not^ unfbitn- 
natelj, before him the returns on the number of those who 
had passed the State examinations and so had gained an 
expectancy to a post ; he would then have been able to allow 
for the error which could not but enter into his calcnlstions 
from his want of information r^arding the number of natiye 
Prussians studying at other than Prussian univerritaes. This 
number he made no attempt to supply from conjecture, and 
so his figures came short of representing actual factSL He 
gave a completeness, on the other hand, to his wodc bj 
appending the statistics of the Episcopal seminarieiL Ad- 
ditional value attaches to the work from a oomparisoa 
instituted by the author with statistics of tlie Prussian uni- 
versities for the period 1797-1805, for which he derived 
the material in great measure from the ministerial archivesL 

The second treatise to be noticed is that of J. O. Hofiknan, 
Dieterici's predecessor as Director of the Prussian Statistical 
Bureau. One of his collected tracts on political science 
is entitled, ** An Account of the Students at all the Prossiaa 
Universities between 1820 and 1840, with remarks on tlie 
Universities in relation to the wants of the time.** Hie 
tract is important for our purpose, as it supplies the numben 
for the twentiei^ which otherwise we should not have been 
able to obtain, and it deals in large averages. Finance^ 
however, and tlie teaching body are omitted, 

A continuation of this work was issued by the well-known 
statistician. Professor Schubert» of Konigsborg, under tlia 
title of "A Contribution to the History and Statistics of 
Academical Study and of the Learned Professions in Prussia 
Arom 1840 to 1856.** The treatise gives detailed figures 
only for the last twelve semesters of that period ; but it is of 
impottanee as seeking in the changes in the laws and in 
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social and economical phenomena for an explanation of the 
fluctuations in university attendance ; tliis it does, too, for 
a longer period and in a far more thorough way than 
Hoffmann. Hoffmami'a second successor. Privy Councillor 
E. Engel, made a special study of our subject in his journal 
in tlie year 1869. He considered the relations subsisting 
between the schools and the universities, and fixed the pro- 
portions between the studenta at the universities and the 
scholars at the schools of all grades. By this step a real 
advance in the inquiry was undoubtedly rendered possible ; 
but Engel unfortunately took account only of particular yeata 
— namely, 1822, '43, and '64, and so rendered his basis less 
trustworthy than was desirable. We shall have to draw 
upon this work repeatedly. 

University statistics have taken a distinct step in advance 
from the work of Dr. George Mayr, formerly superintendent 
of tlie Bavarian Statistical Bureau. Its title is, " Education 
Statistics of the Kingdom of Bavaria for the years 1869-72 
with glances at the returns of previous years," In this work 
special attention is given to the teaching body, its develop- 
ment since 1827, and its relation to tlie number of students, 
ifayr went deeply into tlie original material and adjusted 
and completed it by special inquiries. Only on such a care- 
fully-prepared basis as this was it possible for him to conduct 
the inquiries so full of interest to a community ; nt what 
seminaries tlie youth of the country received their higher 
training ; from what districts tliose in quest of knowle<lge 
came to the national universities, and in what proportions 
natives and strangers were found at Bavarian universities. 
For six semesters this inquiry is conducted in the most 
exhaustive manner. The autlior then goes farther, and for 
the lepatate districts of the country down to the Adininistrt- 
tion Districts, fixes the proportion of students to the entin 
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population, and to the male population from axteen to 
thirty years of age. We have alao the variationB in tlie 
attendance followed out for the long period of forty-four 
years. Mayr took a distinct step in advance of his prede- 
cessors in following out the studies of the universitiet in 
their results, although this was confined to the dq;rees 
and the testing of law candidates. The finances, finally, of 
the educational institutions are considered, and under this 
head the exemptions from collq^ fees receive attention. 

With these models before him, but in reality going fiff 
beyond them, Schimmer, in the monthly Journal of Statistics 
for 1877, gives a most excellent series of university statistics 
for Austria. It includes the period 1851-76, and aU tlia 
questions are answered which Schimmer^s predecesscHV had 
proposed. For the last twelve years the author had beforo 
him for manipulation a homogeneous and excellently arranged 
body of materials such as no other country can show, and 
the want of which in Germany is badly felL * 

We have now to call attention to a work which no doubt 
deals only with a single university, but which, as r^aids 
method, may claim a prominent place. We refer to the 
statistical account fA the university of Tiibingen, by Dr. 
K. V. von Riecke — a memorial volume of the fourth centoij 
of the foundation of that famous school Besides the questions 
treated by the writers above-mentioned, Riecke considered 
the social position to which students of the university of 
Tiibingen belonged ; and on this point he was able to give 
some interesting informfttion as n^jards the native students* 
and specially detailed for the theological faculty. He oon- 
sidered, further, the rates of mortality among the students. 
In a special section he treated very thoroughly some of tlie 
results of the university work, with particular reference to 
the university prise essays, the number of essays given in, of 
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liocLorates conferred, of those who passed, and the grade 
attained by those who passed the State examinatioofi. 

Important as these works unquestionably are, they can 
still be regarded merely as single stones; they require to be 
pieced together, and to complete the work a comparison has to 
be made between the difl'erent States and the difTereut periods. 
Hnving thus learned what has liithcrto been attempted in 
this domain, we shall now state what aim we propose to our- 
selves here. Tlie more immediate cause of our iutjuiry was 
the striking increase in univci'sity attendance during the last 
decade. Tliis naturally suggested the questions — How great 
was this increase ? Has anything sunilar ever happened 
before ? The answers to these questions formed the 
starting-point for our work. Our next task was to make as 
complete a collectiou as possible of all the figures hearing 
upon our university life, and to subject them to statistical 
manipulation, that is, to compare long rows of numbers and 
the resulting facts, and so to trace the group characteristics 
and determine their pecuhurities. In the sequel, therefore, 
tlie increase of attendance at the universities for the last 
fifty years is first investigated and compared with the increase 
of the population. Our second stej) was to inquire — Whence 
i^mc the accession of numbers ? How has the inclination to 
a university life developed in the dilfercut parts of Germany T 
How many foreigners came to study at our universities 1 
Krom 4lefective material we could do little more than glance 
at the length of the university curriculum and at tlie social 
Ktmtum to which the students belonged. 

Next to the number of the studcnte, tlie number of the 
l«aching body denmuded our attciiiion ; there we have an 
«^vidcucc no Icu of the extent to which the division of labour 
lias been carried and of the ad\'aiicc iu science and learning, 
than of the care bestowed by our Govemmeut upon the uni- 
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versitiee. Tlie important question — How far do our uni- 
versities meet tlie wants of the time? — ^must be reserved for 
consideration at the dose. 

The sources to which recourse is naturaUy had in determin- 
ing Uie attendance at the universities are the official lists 
that are now published yearly. In Prussia for the last two 
decades the summaries that appear in the Ctniral BUtU, and 
that cover the entire domain of education, furnish sufficient 
material to answer the principal questions, but we have for 
the most part relied upon our own compilations from the 
original sources.* 

In the same periodical there are further presented, in a 
continuous form, the yearly statistics of education, forming 
a continuation of the excellent work of Wiese— -a woik 
indispensable for such an inquiry as the presentt Fnitber 
completeness was obtained from the treatises and special 
contributions of the Journal of the Prussian ^tistioal 
Bureau. For the other German States the corresponding 
official statistical publications were naturally utilixed. As 
a whole, however, these still supply very imperfect materialiL 
Tlie scanty materials furnished in most of the monpgrapha 
on particular universities were still more disappointing. 
These monographs form in point of number a large libraiy ; 
but they indicate an indiflerent eye for statistics on the part 
of their authors, and they take a contracted view of the 
whole development of our intellectual life. The connectioii 
of the particular university with the academical life of Ger* 
many is completely ignored, each university being regarded 

• Tb« Gemuui Urnvvtitj Ytar Book (Ltipilc lS75)off«i,mlall«Twliiir 
th« joart 1S71-7S, a twy oomplett ttriM tk matoriab not osly for Um «■!• 
ymnUm^ Imi aIm for Um Tocbnieml High Sehook ol CknuMy, AmMs, 
8wita«rliuid, and Um Q«nBM piwiMM ol PiMJi. 

t Dm ImOmto MialwMM fai Fmmm. BwUb, 1864^ «, 74. 
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Even yet the close of the semester is not uniTonn, md we 
are obliged occasionally to fall back opon the indindnal 
students in order to obtain ouiform totals for all Germany. 
Prussia is the only State in which, since 1868, a >in^ 
system has been foUowod, with special details on the brutdi 
of study, birth-place, Ac. The manipulation of tlw fignriea, 
therefore, from that date is very ea^. It were very desir- 
able that the rest of the universities would in future adi^ 
the same plan, only with separate sections here and there to 
bring out special local peculiarities. 

The returns on the attendance at the facoltiet of law and 
theology presented uo trouble ; but in the medical bcnlty 
difficulties were repeatedly turning up. At Wttnboig op 
till 1858, and at Freiburg, Tubingen, and Heidelberg, till 
the most recent date, students of pharmacy are reckoned 
in the medical faculty. Later on, too, at different plaoea 
(Heidelbei:g, 1853), students of chemistiy are still matcica- 
lated in the medical Eiculty. At an earlier date a per- 
plexing element was found in the smgeoos and birth-belpen 
who were not mtUuri* and still were, in many cases, entered 
and apportioned to tlie medical faculty, for examjde, at 
Marburg, Heidelberg, and Tubingen, while at different dates 
in different places they disappeared altogether, ot entered 
only as unmatriculated students. 

The confusion, however, is notoriously greater in the 
faculty of philoaophy. To this bculty, as a rule^ are 
relegated all matriculated students other than students of 
theology, medicine, and law. In most of the univenitiea to 
this day the students of political economy an reckmied in the 
philosophical faculty ; but at the two South tieman univer- 
sities (TUlMngen and Munich) they are, as is weO knowB. 
entered ia the separate faculty of IVilitical Sdanoe. In like 
■[8MMi*«ir.u.) 
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iB^flfler, at the present time, students of pharmacj, chemistiy, 
^ others without the certificate of ripeness, are entered in this 
fitcoltj. These, in former times, were not matriculated at alL 
The different universities have followed different practices in 
tfae matriculation and the enrolment of their students. In 
aome universities students of pharmacy, chemistry, political 
eomomy, agriculture, forestry, dentistry, &c, have some- 
times been matriculated as full university students, while in 
others they have been entered as unmatriculated. In some 
places, again, they have been matriculated in one fSeu^ulty, and 
in others in another. Tubingen has in this respect given us 
special trouble to bring its numbers into comparison with 
those of the other universities. Before 1859 the unmatricu- 
lated students were included in the final summaries, but 
since tlmt date they have been excluded. Compensation, 
however, is made for this, as, in the official lists arranged 
according to the subjects of study, they are separately 
entered At that university and at Munich the faculty of 
political science^ contains students of political economy and 
students of forcstr}'. After 1860, again, the students of 
science at Tubingen were classed with students of medicine 

* [The entire domaiD of political science \% divided by German writen on 
the subject into tb« following branches: (1) ^ pyrefy phUcBophiad, in* 
dndtng the law of nature and international law, particular and niiiTenal 
constitutional law, national economy ; (2) the purely historical, including 
the history of the European and American State systems, statistics, positive 
constitutional law, practical (or European) international law, diplomacy. 
State administration ; and (3) the mixed, including politics, political economy 
and finance, police. Poliz, OrunilrisA fur encyl'lo}iddi$che Vortrdgt Hher die 
ytsamnden StaatnciAneiutchq/ten (Leipzig, 1825). For the higher branches 
ol the civil service in Prussia, Staatswisscnschaft is defined as compriaing 
' Volks- und Staatswirthschaftslehre (Nationalukonomie und Finanzwissen- 
schaft) sowie das Staats* und Verm-altungsrecht.' A comprehensive name 
for Volks- und Staatswirthschaftslehre is Cameralia (defined aa da» Imnert 
df$ Stoats), and students of these subjects are called Cameralisten. The 
present positioo of the faculty of political science is noticed shortly in the 
prcMnt work towards the doM of ohapter XIIL] 
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and suTgety, and onlj quite recently they h&va been aguB 
separated. We shall, theiefore, have to sepante them fraa 
the medical faculty and attach them to the boil^ of 
philosophy. 

It follows from wliat has been said, that in respect of 
matriculation and the official lista, neitlier has a anifinB 
principle been followed at all the nniveraitiea, no* erai at 
each separate university at diflerent times. A qiecial diS* 
cnlty is thus caused by students of surgery, phannacy, 
o^culture, veterinary sutgeiy, and forestry. With Um 
exception of Tubingen, the uon^Pnusiaa nniveisitiea hftm 
always allowed great liberty ; in Prussia the case VM 
different, and only of recent yean has the poli^ of the noa- 
Prussian universities been followed there. Tlie c 
now presented itself — What plan sliould we adopt in i 
our compilation ? Ko doubt the greatest correctness would 
have been attained by the insertion of all the stndenta 
omitted at an earlier date, aa well as by the exdakm of all 
students formerly matriculated, but who are now excluded, 
or have altogether ceased to exist as a separate claaa. lUi^ 
howe\'er, appeared impiacticablb Were it once not to bs 
carried through wiUi complete accuracy, elements woold 
require to be excluded which, corresponding as th^ do to 
the circumstances of the time, have every claim to be set 
down as students, 

Surgecns, for example, considering the former poaitioD of 
tliat occupation and corresponding to the lower demanda 
made upon those wlio*followed it, represented in some mea- 
sure mediocre sjiccinlists of tlie present day. A few decMte 
ago the treatment of tlie matriculation examination was, it ia 
well known, extnonlhiarily lax, and students came np to tbt 
imivciaity with vcrj- imperfect previous training. In tbt 
medical faculty, likewise, thirty or forty yean ago^ s 
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after passing their examinations as such, exercised the func- 
tions of the more highly-trained physicians, and atttiined to a 
creditable position. Where, however, they were formerly 
excluded from matriculation tliey cannot well be again 
admitted, as among tliem there were lower sutgeons — that 
is, mere barbers practising in these particular places. At 
present, on the other hand, the pennission to matriculate, 
granted under certain restrictions, has a compensating elTect 
— among the Prussian farming class, for example, and others, 
who now go to the university in large numbers, but who 
formerly scldoia went at alL The general inclusion of the 
students of pharmacy proved necessary in order to maintain 
aa great uniformity as possible, especially as the question 
was about a mere handful of studetits who had been, as was 
the case at Berlin, Bonn, &c., tempomrily excluded. This 
was all the more easily carried into effect, as the number in 
attendance at the Pharmaceutical Institute, which stood in 
close connection with the university, was regularly returned 
aepamtely. For the rest, we have in the general summary 
accepted the number of matriculated students as it ia pre- 
sented in the official returns. We have reserved to the 
special inquiries into the separate faculties, especially into 
that of philosophy, the introduction of more precise numerical 
determination of the individual categories. We were led to 
adopt this course all the more as the sources of error thereby 
introduced would prove unimportant ; by adopting a differ- 
ent plan greater sources of error would easily have been 
introduced. We now pass to the consideration of the 6gure8 
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nnr yeaks. 

A SEUiES cf a bunilred semesters is » furl; long space of 
time ; and it is all the more important if it is a period 
marked by such compreheosive economical changes as took 
place between 1832 and 1882. Wehave before lu for thia 
number of semesters the position of oil the universities in 
Germany as regards matriculated students, and of these 
we have now to take a nearer view. As a preliminary, 
however, we remark that in this number of matriculated 
students are found studenta of pharmacy, agriculture, forestrj, 
political economy, and suigeiy, who must, in virtue of their 
matriculation, be reckoned as students although they did not 
possess the certificate of maturity.* Students of phaimat^ 
also, although not matriculated, are included in the reckoning. 
They are entered as attending the pliarmacological institute 
of the university, and it was only by including them that 
(ipproximotely uniform numbers could be obtained. Many 
sources of error, doubtless, still remain, and any claim to 
absolute correctness is, unfortunately, not to be entertained. 
The woric, which should liave dosed with the winter semester 
1881-2, has been lying almost ready for some time-, and we 

■[Thkt U, Um oartidokU U ha«ia( |«m Uiroa(h ill \hm il at a 

Brmnuum, 4ad al hAvinf pimJ MtblactorOj th« eii miiwri oM kt th* mi 
of th> oMna. Tb* pMd^ of thU wawlMUw U the mU pM^ort to tW 
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lia^e indnded in the taUes tlie numben aooessible to us 
down to the winter semester iA 1883-4, without^ however, 
inrlmiing them in the xeckoni^g. 

Tiwlring at the totals of the whole serfes, we see the 
period b^inning with 14,211 stndenti^ and. ending with 
S4»187. It would, however, give a fidse impression to con« 
only these two pcnnta, as they indicate accidental 
The number for 1831-2 is the hi^est pdnt of a 
iood-tide; an ebb-tide preceded it at the beginning of the 
I— wlifi, and it was followed bj another ebb-tide. Quite 
lately, too^ another flood has set in whidi had not reached 
its lug^iest point in 1881.* It is matter for regret that we 
were not in a position to trace back the attendance for all 
Germany to the banning of the centuiy, or even to the year 
1816, as in that case we should have had an essentially 
deeper view into the development of the whole time. Our 
main sources, however — ^viz., the attendance-lists, so widely 
fiuled us, that we were obliged to resist our inclination to 
carry our inquiry farther back. As it is, even for 1830-1 the 
figures can only be approximately fixed by the aid of con- 
jecture at 15,444. From the Old-Prussian universities, for 
which we have the totals back to 1820, we ate able to form 
tolerably safe conclusions for the remaining universities of 
Germany. In Prussia in the summer semester of 1831 a 
decrease in the attendance had already commenced as com- 
pared with the previous years. The average number of 
students for the five semesters — 

1820-22 was 3,456 (say) = 100. 
1829-31 « 6,082 = 176. 

1838-40 » 4,482 = 129. 



< 

.r 



* piMra k a lUad J iaeraM to Um Mmcttw *8S-4, wboi Um total munbor 
of olndnti oIUm Gonstt moiTonitko WM 25^468.] 
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The three Bavarian anivenities and Tilblngen showed from 
1829-31 an average of 3,752, and for 1837-38. 2,838. ■ 

The foUowio;; vraa the attendance at Uteso four univenities 
at the respective datea : — 
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From what has been said it is to be i^arded as a foci that 
immedi^ely after the Wan of Liberation the attcndanca at 
the univeraities was unusually small : in tlie tioaUiea Uiere ma 
an extraordinary iucreaae in the numbers all over Uie coontry, 
to go rapidly down again after 1831. The lowest 6gurea 
we notice in the entire period are in 1841, when there wen 
11,062 students, and in 1843, when tlierewere 11,017; but 
even in tlie year 1859 we find 11,245. A year later 
b^ins the increase which goes on slowly but steadily till 
1 870, to assume extraordinary dimensions after the cuucluaion 
of the war. Indeed, since 1877-8, it is as if each semester an 
additional university, such as Strassbuig. had ctmie iDto 
existence. The following figures sliow the increase tor eadi 
ot the last ten s 
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From 18S0-1882 there is an increase of 12,091 stadants: 
in 22 yean the number of students has doubled, or in odwr 
words the increase has been at the rate of 4^ per oent per 



The phenomenon, it must be admitted, ii a very atriUiw 
■(Fw U* !«• Mbwiaf tmtmUn Iha iMNMi wh l.OM sai 1«7.] 
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one. In the period before us, at least, no sucli increase as 
that &oni 1,000 to 1,749 has been nearly attained in one 
year, and, as the increase continues down to the very lust 
semester, it would not seem as yet to have passed its highest 
point It must, on the other hxiad, be noticed that a simi- 
larly rapid change took place at least once before. From '31 
to '31-2 the attendance sank by 1,092 students, and if we 
may conclude from Prussia to Germany, a atill more violent 
change must have been experienced in the twenlits, as from 
1324-5 the seven Prussian universities increased 16 per 
cent-, while the German universities froin 1881-2 have in- 
creased only 64 per cent ; from 1823 to 1828 the increase 
in PniBSta amounted to 34*4 per cent., from 1876 to 1881 
to 31-3 per cent 

A far better general view of the development than by the 
consideration of particular years can be obtained from tlie 
following table, which exhibits large averages. 

The first year 1830-1 surpasses all the following years in 
Germany till 1871. From 1841-61, excepting a small in- 
crease in the latter port of that period, the attendance was 
oaiformly low and aaaCfected by the increase in the popula- 
tioD. For that period the average number of students was 
under 12,000, and the proportion to population was 33*6 
per 100,000. Taking decennial periods we find the average 
number of students for the entire period to be 13,500 or 36t 
per 100,000 of the population. Tlie former number, as 
formerly stated, went as low as 11,072 in the year 1841, 
and the latter oa low as 32 in the latter half of \ii%ffiie$. 

Since 1871 tlie averages, of course, show that powerful 
increase which we noticed above. It is noteworthy, how* 
ever, that in proportion to population the aemeater 1S82-3 
wu the first to reach the same figure as the two semesters 
'30-1 and '31 had attained, viz., 52-6 to every 100,000 
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inhabiUints. Tliis muat be kept in mind, so as not to over- 
estimaU: the present flood-tide. 

TIic sudden full in the attendance cornea out sharply when 
viewed proportionally. The first stands to the second gi«at 
period us 100 ; 96, against which the earlier period of 
1830-1 ia represented by 129*. 

The Skven Old-Prussian universities exhibit a very 
regiiLir devclopmcnL lliis is best shown from the propor- 
tion to all Gcnnany, whicli varies, for the whole period, only 
between 38 and 45 per cent., and helps in some degree 
to ci)uiLlize the fluctuiitions for Prussia. We have also 
calculated for Prussia the proportion to the population, from 
whicli, however, not much can be drawn, as students at the 
Prussian universities were not all Prussians, and Prussians 
in "varying proportions studied out of the country — a point 
to which we shall return. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the period from 1841-61 shows, in comparison with popula- 
tion, fimaller numbers than the year 1820-1, and even the 
last semester does not reach that of the year 1830-1, 
although it is more than half as high again as that of the 
years 1841-61. The Six South German universities showed 
lietwecn 26 and 37 per cent of the total number of German - 
students ; and, latterly, they certainly show a decrease as 
i-ouipared with tlie former parts of our period. Tlieir 
highest point was from 1846-56. Taken as a whole, how- 
Kver, tlicy show the same development as the rest of 
(tcmiany. For the whole period, indeed, we have a clear 
indication of the unity of Germauy in Uie intellectual 
doniaia. 

• IHy taktAf qnto(|ii«iuiMl period* taA oMnpuiog them «itb 1831.8, Uw 
rail «amM ost mora ihuplji *tit1, li«ing m 100 1 M betWMn Uia flrrt and 
MsoBd luJf of the ihlfilf ,- in the flrrt hmll ot th* ^Hki It wm tUll obIj M 
100 1*91, 
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And surgery, and only quite recently they have been igun 
Bepamted. We shall, therefore, have to sepaiste tliein from 
the medical faculty and attack them to the faculty of 
philosoiAy. 

It follows from wliat has been said, that in respect of 
matriculation and tlie official list«, neither has a uniform 
principle been followed at all the nniversitiea, nor even at 
each separate university at different times. A special difB- 
culty is tliua caused by students of suigeiy, phaima^. 
agriculture, veterinary surgery, and forestry. With the 
exception of Tubingen, the non^Prussion universities hav* 
always allowed great liberty ; in Pnusia the caae wai 
different, and only of recent yean has the policy of the dod- 
Pruseian universities been followed ther& Ihe qoestiai 
now presented itself — What plan sliould we adopt in "*■*""; 
our compilation T Ko doubt the greatest correctneas woaU 
have been Edtained by the insertion of all the atadenta 
omitted at an earlier date, as well as by the excisiao of all 
students formerly matriculated, bnt who are now exdaded, 
or liave altogether ceased to exist as a separate claaa. "Oom, 
however, appeared impracticable. Were it <mce not to be 
carried through with complete accuracy, dements wooM 
require to be excluded which, corresponding aa they do to 
the circumstances of the time, have every chum to be aet 
down as students. 

Surgeons, for example, considering the former poeitian of 
tluit occupation and corresponding to the lower < 
made upon those who "followed it, represented in sotne u 
sure mediocre specialists of tlie present day. A few d 
ago the treatment of tlie matriculation examination «a% it k 
well known, extraordinarily lax, and students came up to the 
university with very imperfect pravioas tiaioing. In the 
medical faculty, likewise, thirty or forty yean ago^ a 




U ISTBODUCTIOW, 

alU* paatng Uicir exudutioiia as such, eiceieised the fimo* 
tiom of ths mote hi^bly-tnuned fbjmnhiiB, and MbunrA to « 
oaditaUe pontun. When, however, th^ were fonneily 
•zdoded frosn mfttiicitlAtion Utej canitot well be igiiii 
adtutted, as uMog them there were lower snigeons — UuA 
itt mem beilwn {aaetuaag in these puticolar idacea. At 
pmaeBtkOn the other l^and. the pennisaian to matiieolatek 
giuted under certain reetiictioas, has a compensatiTig effect 
— among the Fnuaian bimmg daaa, for examine, and othen^ 
who now go to the oniTersi^ in large nombera, but who 
hsiueilj addom went at alL Ihe general indoaicn of the 
stodents of pharmaty proved neceasary in order to maintain 
■a great onifoimity as possible, especially as the qaestioD 
waa about a mere handful of students who bad been, as was 
the case at Beilin, Bonn, &c, tempomriljr excluded, lliis 
was all the more easilj carried into effect, as the number in 
attendance at the Phannaceutical Institute, which stood in 
dose connection with the univeisity, was r^ularly returned 
separately. For the rest, we have in the general aummaiy 
accepted the number of matriculated students as it is pre- 
sented in the c^dal Tetums. We have reserved to the 
special inqniriea into the separate faculties, especially into 
that of philosophy, the introduction of more precise numerical 
determination of the individiud categories. We were led to 
ad(^ this coorse all the more as the sources of error thereby 
introduced would prove uoimpottsnt ; by adopting a differ- 
ent plan greater sources of error would easily have been 
introdnced. We now pass to the consideration of the figures 
theinBelTe& 




THE ATTKKDAXCB AT THE GERMAN UmVEKSITUS FOB TBI LAST 
Fim YEABS. 

A SEKIES cf a hundred semesters b a tairlf long space of 
Uine ; and it is all the more important if it is a period 
marked by such comprehensive economical changes as took 
place between 1832 and 1882. We have before na for this 
number of semesters the position of all the unirernties in 
Germany as regards matriculated students, and of these 
we have now to take a nearer view. As a prelimiaaiy, 
however, we remark that in this number of ntatricnlatad 
students are found students of pharmacy, agriculture, foreatiy, 
political economy, and surgery, who must, in virtue t^ their 
matriculation, be reckoned as students althongh they did not 
possess the certificate of maturity.* Student* of pharmacy 
also, although not matriculated, are included in the reckoning. 
They are entered as attending the pharmacological instituta 
of the university, and it was only by including them that 
approximately uniform numbers could be obtained. Many 
sources of error, doubtless, still remain, and any claim to 
absolute correctness is, unfortunately, not to be entertained. 
Tlie work, which should have closed with the winter semeater 
1881-2. lias been lying almost ready for some time ; and w« 

*[ThU U. Um MrtiAoBto U lM<rln( goM throa^ tU th* rtiwii at a 
pwiriaM. ud of KkTlH pMwd milalmBtntaj Um MUuaiutlM at Iha mt 
•fthaeeuM. Th> pMriag U thk waiBiMlka fa th> «oto pmurt t» tt» 
OwMauinnMM] 
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have indaded in the tables the numbers accessible to us 
down to the winter semester of 1883-4, without, however, 
including them in the reckoning. 

Looking at the totals of Uie whole series, we see Uie 
period beginning with 14,211 students, and. ending with 
24,187. It would, however, give a false impression to con- 
sider only these two points, as thej indicate accidental 
extremes. The number for 1831-2 is the highest point of a 
flood-tide ; an ebb-tide preceded it at the beginning of the 
tweniiu, and it was followed bj another ebb-tide. Quite 
Ijttelj, too, another flood has set in which had not reached 
its highest point in 1881.* It is matter for regret that we 
were not in a position to trace back the attendance for all 
Germany to the beginning of the centur)', or even to the year 
1816, as in that case we should have had an essentially 
deeper Nnew into the development of the whole time. Our 
main sources, however — viz., the attendance-lists, so widely 
failed us, that we were obliged to resist our inclination to 
carry our inquiry farther back. As it is, even for 1830-1 the 
figures can only be approximately fixed by the aid of con- 
jecture at 15,444. From the Old-Prussian universities, for 
which we have the totals back to 1820, we ate able to form 
tolerably safe conclusions for the remaining universities of 
Germany. In Prussia in the summer semester of 1831 a 
decrease in the attendance had already commenced as com- 
pared with the previous years. The average number of 
students for the five semesters — 

1820-22 was 3,456 (say) = 100. 
1829-31 „ 6,082 = 176. 

1838-40 , 4,482 = 129. 

* [Tliert if a itead j inereate to the •emctter *83-4, when the total nambor 
of atodcnta at tha Gennan iini?enitiea waa 25,469.] 
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Thb tlirce Bavarian onivenities and Tubingen ahowed from 
1829-31 an average of 3,752, and for 1837-38, 2,838. ■ 

The following; was the attendance at these four uuivenities 
at tlie respective dates : — 
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From what has been said it is to be r^rded as a fact that 
immediately after the Wars of Liberation the attcDdonce at 
the universities was uausually small : in the tvetUia tliere wti 
an extraordinary iucrease iu the norabers all over the countiy, 
to go rapidly down again after 1831. Hie lowest figuna 
we notice in the entire period are in 1841, when there were 
11,062 Btudenta, and in 1843, when tliere were 11,017; but 
even in tlie year 1859 we Bnd 11,345. A year later 
b^ins the increase which goes on slowly but steadily till 
1 87 0, to a.ssume extraonlmaiy dimenfflons after the cuiicluaio& 
of the war. Indeed, since 1877-8, it is as if each semester ap 
additional university, such as Strasshurg, had come into 
existence. Hie following figures show the increase tor eadt 
of the lost ten s 
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From 1860-1882 there is an increase of 12,091 students: 
in 22 yean the number of students has doubled, or in other 
words the increase has been at the rate of 4^ per cent per 



The phenomenon, it muat be ■'<'nitn>^, is a veij atrikii^ 
* [Fte Iht Im faltowiV MMrtOT tlw laMMM WM l,flM M« 141.) 
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have included in the tables the numbers accessible to ua 
down to the winter semester of 1883-4, without, liowever, 
including thein in the reckoning. 

Looking at the totals of the whole series, we see the 
period beginning with 14,211 stiulents, and ending with 
24,187. It would, however, give a false impression to con- 
nder only these two point?, as they indicate accidental 
extremes. The number for 1831-2 is the highest point of a 
flood-tide; an ebb-tide preceded it nt the beginning of the 
tvxntitt, and it was followed by another ebb-tide. Quit« 
lately, too, another flood has set in which had not reached 
ita highest point in 1881.* It is matter for regret that we 
were not in a poaition to trace back the attendance for all 
Germany to the beginning of the century, or even to the year 
1816, as in that case we should have had an essentially 
deeper view into the development of the whole time. Our 
inain sources, however — viz., the attendance-lists, so widely 
failed UB, that we were obliged to resist our inclination to 
carry onr inquiry farther back. As it is, even for 1830-1 the 
Bgures can only be approximately fixed by the aid of con- 
jecture at 15,444. From the Old-Prussian universities, for 
which we have the totals back to 1820, we are able to form 
tolerably safe conclusions for the remaining universities of 
Oennany. In Prussia in the summer semester of 1831 a 
decrease in the attendance had already commenced as com- 
pared with the previous years. The average number of 
atodents for the five semesters — 

1820-22 WAS 3,456 (say) = 100. 
1829-31 . 9,082 = 176. 

1838-40 . 4,483 =: 129. 

•nW« li ■ lUadT t new Mi to th* MH«ter "SS^ vhn tte totd nnbw 
at MiidMto at tka G«mtn ■al*w>fUM wm 9^45«.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

TIIE CAUSK3 OF THE FLUCTUATIONS IK THE ATTENDAKd. ^ 

Fbom what lias been adduced it is certain tliat the attendance 
at the universities has undeigone very considerable changes. 
In Prussia, and probably in all Germany, at the end of the 
ixccnt'us, the attendance was extraoixlinarily large ; at the 
beginning of the thirties there was a great and very sudden 
decrease ; and again in the seventies there was a very power- 
ful increase. We have now forced upon us tlie far from easy 
task of inquiring into the grounds of this phenomenon ; and 
after setting forth all our facts we shall consider it more 
particularly in relation to the most recent times. 

As regards the ticcntUs and thirties, which claim par- 
ticular attention, we have first to hear the opinion of Hoff- 
man, who treated specially of this period. He found the 
increase of students from 1820-39, i.^., from the beginning to 
the end of his period, only wliat was to be expected, as 
wealth and culture luul undeniably increased, and with them 
the need for more highly-trained citizens. He was struck 
by the incieai»e from 1820-9, al^out 92 per cent, as he was 
likewise by the rapid decrease from 1830-9, the end of 
the period considered by him. 

Tlio deeper cause of the increase in the tweniies he rightly 
sees in tlio revival of the national spiriti in the fVesh 
stimulus it derived from the Wsrs of Liberation, and in the 
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new desire for peace which resulted from these influences. 
Tlie external enemy once effectually repelled, tlio concen- 
tration of energy that tiad succeeded in ncconiplishing tliia 
was directed to the elevation of the national life within. 
The Civil Service and the higher education received devoted 
attention. The State had formed new relationships, in 
conseijuence of which there was a great need of officials ; 
and the rapid demand for these attracted youth to this career 
till the number of students was greatly in excess of the 
ilemand. Tlie total number, indeed, at that time, in attend- 
ance at the old Prussian universities was not readied again 
till 1875. 

As well as to the pursuit of general culture, it is certain 
that the universities at that time owed sometliing of their in- 
crease to the revival of religion. AVhetber, as has been 
supposed, the powerful influence of Schleiermacher and H^el 
finds its. expression in the figures, we do not decide, but there 
can be no doubt that the extensive foundation of schools, 
which necessitated a supply of teachers, was of far greater 
effect. It is further to be observed tliat in the first decades 
of the century, attendance at the university bad sunk to an 
unusually low ebb. For a time a number of the universities* 
bad been closed and they never came to life again, while the 
university of Bonn, which was founded in 1818, required 
time to draw students. Under these circumstauces a special 
influence must have been exercised in Prussia by a movement 
which has not received the attention it deserves. We refer 
to the testing of the fitness of youths for entering upon 
university studies, by tlie universities themselves. This was 
conducted with extraordinary laxity. Many left the achoob 
while in the tower classes, prepared themselves privately and 
iusuTBciently, and then, in many esses, underwent the exami- 
■[flMappndii,MtaL] 
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nation bcforo the university examining commission. E^'en 
those leaving with a third (or lowest) class certificate in the 
«;}'mnasial examination, t^., who had passed in none of the 
three principal subjects, and were, therefore, pronounced 
unripe, went up to the university in the hope of taking the 
examination afterwards, and of getting the time of their at- 
tendance at the university counted* Besides, every <me» oa 
showuig his matriculation ticket, became entitled to the one 
year's voluntary military service; while even the most 
incapable were not refused a third-clasp certificate, and to 
these in turn matriculation could not be denied. For thie 
reason many youths of the farming and artisan chsiiea 
attended the university for a short time only to obtain the 
privilege of the one year's service. The effect of the laxity 
of the university examinations may be gatliered from the 
fact that in 1820, for 590 gymnasial abiturients there were 
345 extranet^ or 38 per cent of all the maiuru It is 
further to be observed in Uiis connection that all the 
gymnasial-abiturients did not proceed to the university, while 
the eu'tranei may be supposed to have gone in for the exami- 
nation merely for the sake of entering the university. From 
1821-4 the number of the latter went up to 465, and from 
1825-9 to 536. At Bonn at tliat time not one-half o( the 
students were gj-mnasial-abiturients, and from the repotte of 
the Provincial Schools authorities, it appears that for a con- 
siderable time the number of abiturients examined by the 
Schools Examining Commission was each time smaller than 
the number tested fof nmtriculation at the univerdtiea. 

During tlie dearth of students tliat followed the Wars of 
Libenition the indulgence of the Examining Commission wee 
in a manner justified, but it became highly doubtful when 

* [Tluit la, IboM wlM pftpara for tk« UaT2«g-«xaaitaaUoa ol tk« 
ollMTwiM ikaa by fo^ iHroagli tk« gyawMial mum.} 
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there was an actual superalumdance of students. Tlie pro- 
vincial school authorities made re)>eated complaints on the 
subject. It was proved that the allotted time of a half or of 
a whole year allowed for the acquiring of a hotter than a 
tliird-clasa certificate was often not kept, that tlio examina- 
tion was repeated at the end of the second, of the third, even 
of the fourth year of university attendance, and often, even 
then, with indifTerent succcs.<l Tliisled to the order of 183 1, 
which enacted tliat such youth as had gone to the university 
with a tliird-class certificate should not be admitted to tlie 
examination later than 1 8 months after entrance, while those 
who in the second examination gained no Iiighcr than a tliird 
dan could not be examined again. 

Even in the Scboola Examining Commission it had become 
widely ctutomaiy, in order to avoid the ominous thinl-class, 
to give unreasonably wide scope to the second, which entitled 
to full matriculation. In consequence of thie as early as 1831 
B reform in the mode of conducting the examination was set 
nbont, and a new regulation was issued and came into force 
in 1834.* Hie main point of the regulation was that 
henceforth the matriculation examination slionld be held only 
at the gymnasia: by this means, also, an approximately 
uniform test was applied to all intending university students. 
The r^ulation of 1856 was aimed expressly against a too 
mild treatment of the tztrand. Hie regulation of 1834 
exercised a marked influence upon the univenities. The 
measure was a thoroughly effective one. From 1830-4 
among 1,584 vuitvTi the number of txtrann was 363, in '35 
it was only 63 among 956, and from '36-40 it was 90 
among 1,136. It is clear, therefore, that we shall reach a 
&lse conclusioD if we set the numbers tn attendance at tlie 
R niveisities in '22 over against those in *64 withoot any 
* WUm, IMt. p. 4M. 
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reserve, and without taking account of the dianges ii 
examinationa. . 

It remains, however, to be noticed that even after 1 
immaluri could still be matriculated — up to 1855 only o 
ground of a special Ministerial permit^ and further onlj i 
philosophical facultj^and with a special mark on the matri 
lion ticket Bj the order of 1855 the granting of this p 
was handed over to the university curators.* ThoeealbO wb 
not passed the matriculation examination could, on the gi 
of non-maturity, be matriculated in a special list^ and coo] 
the matriculation examination once more during atten< 
at the university. Of later modifications the onlj 
affecting our present inquiry is the Order of the Mil 
Von Muhler of 1870, whereby the certificate of ripen< 
an abiturient of a Real School of the first-class was, so J 
relates to enrolment in the philosophical faculty at the 
versitics, henceforth allowed the same weight as certif 
of ripeness proceeding from the gymnasia. Hie ord 
1879 made no essential change.t 

* [The repreMnUtives ol th« Edneaiioo Departmenl at tk« vaiven 

t According to the order of 1879 Iho paragrmpht afTectiDg tho itati 
the muTertitiet ma m foUows t 

|2. Before a PnneUn can be recclTed into the nnirerdiy he nasi p 
e certificate of matnritjr from a Gennan gymneiiem, 

For thoee Pmieians who wiah to stndy mathcmatice, edeaoe. er 
languages the certificate of a Real School of the first daee eaa beeabe 
for thai of a gymneriem. 

After natricnlatioa foHowt enroloieat ia the partioalar facaHy ia 
the etndeai iateada to etady. 

I a. With tpeotal permiaatoa of the carator (the curatorial body) Pr 
who have not a certificate of matarity aoconling to 1 2, bat who eaa 
wiee prove their fitacee for the hearing of nnivereity prelectioae» i 
admitted for fbar eemeetere aad earoUed ia the phileeuphieal faeaHg 

la the graating ol this permiaeioB ii it to be clearly aaderalood thi 
admiaeioB la the aaiTtrtity impUee no fatara claim to aay pod 
ecdeeiailkal, eiWI, or adaeatkmal terrioo ol the oaaalij. 

UIha leaviaa wrtifitiatt ol taeh ifadeati ii it la bo amrked thi 
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Bal to return to iJie coasideratioQ or our namliers. From 
1 830, aa we saw, there b^n retrogression all over, as well 
in Prussia as in the rest of Germany, although our num- 
bers go l«ck only partially to 1830. This was nnqaestion- 
■Uy the consequence of a distinct overcrowding in all de- 
paitmeiita of study. The Prussian Government bad felt 
itself repeatedly constrained U) issue public cautions against 
entering the university with a view to the civil service ; and 
the Urge number of officials, teacliers, preachers {Scotiei, 
probationers) who had undergone all the requisite pre- 
liminaiy training, and were vaiuly waiting for fixed appoiut- 
nwnt* or for promotion, must have supplied an effectual 



At the same time trade, after a very serious depresaos, 
be^n to improve, and a Urge number of youths vent into 
business, who a few yean earlier would have found tbeir 
my to the universities. Compared with this factor, indeed, 
the other (actors in the problem can have exercised no very 
material inflnence. Just at this time, too, as has beoi 
sliown, the belief got widely ^read that the beat preparatioo 
for a non-professional career is to be got at schools devoted 
t J particular branches. Academies for forestry, accordingly, 
for agriculture, mbing, architecture, &c, were established, 
and drew off a number of students from the universitiea. 

■ hia tak«a plM* Moocdiag to tlit di(«ctio«M of thii partgiapL 
uktor (cnntotiU bodj) ii empovered at tha eod of Um lint fsar 
n to |THt perauMica to attend Um tuiiTenify ler two •eoMatM* 

i 4. NM-PnudiDB may b« admitt«d m (todoila aod nrdlcd in a^ 
faeal^ if tbaj proro tbciiiMl*M asffieiutljr adneatad for tlu htarinf ol 
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The visitation of cholera in the year 1831, which has 
been adduced as a cause of the falling-off in the attendanoe, 
could only affect the universities temporarily. The PrasBiaB 
R^ulation on Examinations, which rendered entrance apoo 
academical life more difficult, did not come into force* as we 
saw, till 1834. It might, therefore, accelerate the letio- 
gression, as it really did, but it could not have been the 
cause of it, and still less direct influence must it have 
exercised outside of tliat State, as the other States followed, 
and did not anticipate, the example of Prussia in raising the 
standard of the examinations. It was clearly inflnoices 
aiTecting the whole country which at Uiis period told upon 
university attendance, and not any special l^ialation, or 
the excellence, or the reverse of the professoriate. This is 
cedent from the great similarity of the phenomenon in the 
diiTereut parts of Germany, although an individual imi- 
versity here and there may form an exception. A relativdj 
low attendance is to be obsen-ed till 1871-72. Up to thai 
point the increase was only a little over that of the popula- 
tion. It is, however, to be remarked that, apart froB 
theology, as we shall see, no want of university-bred men 
was anywhere seriously felt ; aU wants, rather, were ftiUj 
supplied. 

We now direct attention to the extraordinary increase of the 
last decade, as above noticed, from 14,880 in 72 to 24,217 in 
'82-3 — i,€., an increase of 62*7 per cent, in ten years, whik 
the population in the same period increased only by about 
1 3*6 per cent Wlierein are we to seek the cause of this 
phenomenon ? Tlie most recent increase in attendance at the 
universities we regard as springing only in the ver}* smallest 
degree from any higher ideal aim of the time, and just as 
little from any greater interest in science or in theology, but 
mainly from three influences working to the same end. 
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e fiist of these is the social position held hj university- 
WtgeA men in Gemmnj. For the sake of this, pccuniaif 
itdvaiitagea are willingly sacriliced, and although not a new 
iDl1uciic«. it still prepared the way for the increased attend- 
ance. The second is the universal spread of classical culture. 
This is caused by increasing demands for the means of pre- 
paring for the ofhcial posts, and it is favoured by the wide 
spread of the higher educational institutions, which can now 
be attended at relatively small cost even by the less wealthy 
classes. The third factor is the commercial depression which 
has now lasted longer than at almost any period in the 
time under our consideration, and that, too, when wealth, 
and consequently the wants of life, have materially increased. 
Artisans and tradespeople are anxious for even the smallest 
posts, which secure them regular employment and a steady 
if not a large income. There are hundreds of candidates 
from all classes for an advertised situation as porter or clerk ; 
and at present Uie fanner, the small trader, the aitizan has 
no inclination to put his son into his own precarious 
occupation, but prefers to send him to the university. 
Immediately after the war, when the increase of wealth waa 
quite exceptional, many in tlie lower walks doubtless felt 
themselves quite able to give their sons a university educa- 
tion. At the beginning of tlie scrrntirs, however, the increase 
is ratlicr to be attributed to another cause. A large number 
of youth, who had been torn from their studies by the war, 
and spent two semesters in the field, were compelled, in 
order to recover lost ground, to stay longer at the universities 
than fonnerly, and further, several sets of the abiturieuts 
were thus thrown into the same semesters. How far litis 
was the cose will appear from a comparison of the abitoii- 
cutt with the number of Prussian students :— 
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The abiturients in Prussia from the first period to the 
second even show a decrease, from which it may be assumed 
that the increase of students was mainly occasioned by thooe 
returning from the war, and not by an unusual press <^ 
students to the universities. 

After treating each of the faculties separately we purpose 
in conclusion to look a little more particularly at this point. 
At present we return to the consideration of some more of 
our figures connected with the attendance. 
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new tleslre for peace wliich resulted from these influences. 
TIic e.xtcroal enemy once effectually repelled, the couceii- 
tration of energy that liad succeeded in accomplishing this 
was directed to the elevation of the national life within. 
The Ci\'il Genice and the higher education received devoted 
attention. The State had fonned new relationships, in 
coDse<]ucnce of wliich there was a great need of officials ; 
and tlie rapid demand for these attracted youth to tliis career 
till the number of students was greatly in excess of the 
demand. Tlie total number, indeed, at that time, in attend- 
ance at the old Prussian universities was not reached t^ain 
till 1875. 

Aa well aa to the pursuit of general culture, it is certain 
that the universities at that time owed something of their in- 
crease to the revival of rel^on. AVhether, as has been 
supposed, the powerful influence of Schleiermacher and H^el 
finds its. expression in the figures, we do not decide, but there 
can be no doubt that the extensive foundation of schools, 
which necessitated a supply of teachers, was of far greater 
effect. It is further to be observed tliat in the first decades 
of the centui7, attendance at the university had sunk to an 
unusually low ebb. For a time a number of the universities* 
Iiad been closed and they never came to life again, while the 
university of Bonn, which was founded in 181S, required 
time to draw students. Under these circumstances a special 
influence must Iiave been exercised in Prussia by a movement 
which has not received the attention it deserves. We refer 
to the testing of the fitness of youths for entering upon 
university studies, by tlie universities themselves. This was 
conducted with extmordinaiy laxity. Many left the schools 
while in the lower classes, {n«pared themselves privately and 
insufficiently, and then, in many cases, underwent the extmi- 




CHAPTER II. 

Tim CAUSES OF TIIE FLUCTUATIOKS IK THE ATTENDAHd. ^ - 

Feou what lias been addaced it u certain that the attendance 
at the universities has undetj^ne vtry considerable chingea. 
In PruBsia, and probably in all Gcnniuiy, at the end of the 
ttKniiet, the attendance was extraordinarily large ; at the 
b^^ning of the tkirtiis tliere was a great and very oaddeo 
decrease ; and again in the Kventia there was a very power- 
ful increase. We have now forced upon as the tai from easy 
task of inquiring into the grounds of this phenomenon ; and 
after setting forth all our facts we shall consider it more 
particularly in relation to the most recent time*. 

As n^rds the ticftUUt and tKirtia, which claim par- 
ticular attention, we Iiave Rrst to hear the opinion (tf Hoff- 
man, who treated specially of this period. He found tlie 
increase of students from 18^0-39, if., from the beginning to 
the end of his period, only wliat was to be expected, M 
wealth and culture liad undeniably increased, and with them 
the need for more liiglily-trained dtixens. He was sLrack 
by the incrcokc from 1820-9, about 92 per cent., ai he wu 
likewise by the rapid decrease from 1830-9. the end of 
the period considered by him. 

The dec|>cr cause of the increase in the tKWMlMshe rightly 
soca in tlio revival of tlie national ^rit. in the fMi 
stimulus it derived from the Wan of Libemtion, and In tlw 
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ttew denire for peace which resulted from these influences. 
Tbe cxtemfll enemy once effectually repelled, the conceii- 
InUion of cnetgj- that had succeeded in accomjihshing this 
iraa directed to tlie elevation of the national life within. 
The Civil Service and the higher eJucation received devoted 
oUention. The Stale had formed new relationships, in 
cotuequi-nce of which Uiere was a great need of officials; 
uid the rapid demand for these attracted youth to tliis career 
till the number of stndeuts was greatly in esccss of the 
demand. The total number, indeed, at that time, in attend- 
ance «t the old Prussian universities woS not reached again 
tin 1875. 

As well as to the pursuit of general culture, it is certain 
tint the universities at that time owed aomething of their in- 
crease to the revival of religion. Whether, as has been 
supposed, the powerful influence of Schleiermacher and Hegel 
finds its. expression in the figures, we do not decide, but there 
can be no doubt that tbe extensive foundation of schools, 
which necessitated a supply of teachers, was of far greater 
eSlecL It is farther to be observed that in the first decades 
of the centoiy, attendance at the university had sunk to an 
Qnanully low ebb. For a time a number of the universities* 
bad been closed and they never came to life again, while tbe 
university of Bonn, which was founded in 1818, requiied 
time to draw stndents. Under these circumstauces a special 
influence most have been exercised in Fmssia by a movement 
which has not received the attention it deserves. We refer 
to the testing of tbe fitness of youths for entering upon 
nnit'ersity studies, by tlie universities themselves. Thia was 
conducted with extraordinary laxity. Many led the schools 
while in the lower cLuses, prepared themselves privately and 
iasofficieDtly, and then, in many cases, underwent the exami- 
•[8Mipp»Us,betol1 
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nation before the university examining commission. Even 
those leaving with a third (or lowest) class certificate in the 
•O'mnasial examination, %.€., who had passed in none of the 
three principal subjects, and were, therefore, pronounced 
unripe, went up to the university in the hope of taking the 
examination afterwards, and of getting the time of their at- 
tendance at the university counted. Besides, every one, on 
showing Iiis matricidation ticket, became entitled to the one 
year's voluntary military service; while even the moet 
incapable were not refused a third-clas^ certificate, and to 
these in turn matriculation could not be denied. For this 
reason many youths of the farming and artisan clsneea 
attended the university for a short time only to obtain the 
privilege of Uie one year's ser>4ce. The effect of the laxity 
of the university examinations may be gatliered from the 
fact that in 1820, for 590 gymnasial abiturients there were 
345 extranet^ or 38 per cent of all the maiurL It is 
further to be obser\'ed in this connection that aU the 
g)'mnasial-abiturients did not proceed to the university, while 
the cxtranei may be supposed to have gone in for the exami- 
nation merely for the sake of entering the university. From 
1821-4 the number of the latter went up to 465, and fhmi 
1825-9 to 536. At Bonn at that time not one-half o( the 
students were g}'mnasial-abiturients, and from the reports of 
the Provincial Schools authorities, it appears that for a con- 
siderable time tlie number of abiturients examined by the 
Schools Examining Commission was each time smaller than 
the number tested fof matriculation at the universities. 

During tlic dearth of studenU that followed the Wars of 
Liberation the indulgence of tlie Examining Commission was 
in a manner justified, but it became higlily doubi^il when 
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the respect of the students, can here accompliali corresponding 
KsuIlJi ; and thia too, as experience sbows, can only be done 
|] ■» kmg as foutbriil freshness continues — only so long as the 
^fcn^hnor can understand the students and meet their neede. 
^Hhl iHftD nnivetsities where our younger men are mainly 
P^^qptB^vd, and where a smaller number of students falls to 
csch member of the teaching staff, have special advant^es 
IB thu respect. The number of German universities, there- 
Core, is certainly not to be regarded as at present too lai^ 
but u a blessing for the country. 

In speaking above of the grounds of the recent increase 
B B the attendance, we anticipated a little by assuming that 
W this incxease went hand-in-lmnd with a general extension of 
tmiversity education. Hie posaibility, however, clearly existB 
that this increased attendance may also have been due (1) to 
a longer residence of students at the university — one instance 
cf which has already been given, or (2) to a more numerous 
influx of foreigners. We shall investigate these two points 
more particolatly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LENGTH OF RESIDENCE AT THE UKIYEBSITT. 

The statistics we have collected do not unfortunately enable 
us to decide the point whether students of the present day 
stay longer at the university than formerly. The only point 
we gain from these statistics — ^the proportion, namely, whidi 
those beginning their university course bear to the remainder 
of the students— <loes not help us any, as the number of 
semesters spent by a student at one university may have 
been small while the entire number of his semesters was 
laige, only in that case each student was matriciilated several 
times. The year of residence at the university of the matri* 
culated students would require to be known, and this is well- 
known to differ greatly at the different universities. Even 
were this information at hand, it would be an extremely 
difficult calculation to reach correct resulta. We wish, bow- 
ever, to give the subject our attention at this point. 

The number of those matriculated for the first time is 
unfortunately not given in all the official lists, a circumstance 
which is ^ the more to be regretted as that number affords 
a very important view of some university facta. The numbers 
are completely wanting for Freiburg, and only for the most 
recent years do they exist for Munich, Giessen, Marbuig, and 
Heidelbeig. 

In the last ten semesters, Lt^ from 1876-81 at all the 
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Germau universities, exclusive of Freibiii^ and including 
Strassburg, the average number of first year students was 
5,945 ; tlie average of the reinaiijder was 19,080. For this 
period coiiscqueutly each stuileut resided on an average for 
3'2 1 semesters at one university ; at the Old-Prussian, 3"26 ; 
at the six South German, 3'58 ; at the two largest univer- 
sities, Berlin and J^ipzig, only 3'04 ; at tlie three smallest, 
Kiel, Oiessen, and Eostoclc, 3-38 ; at the next above these 
(with the exception of Freiburg and Miinster), Erlaugen, 
Mttrburg, and Jena, 3'03. There is no marked difference 
according to size; it is rather the mere number at each uni- 
versity which is here expressed. Nor again does a very 
striking difference appear between North and South Geiraany, 
OB is easily seen by observing particular universities. In 
Frussia there are two universities at wliicli residence is 
longest — at Kiinigsberg, 4'82 semesters, and at Bresku, 
4*12. At Tubingen, likewise, it is 4'12; at Erlangen, only 
3; at Strassburg, only 2'79. The shortest time is well known 
to be spent by students at Heidelberg and Bonn : at the 
former the average ia only 2-04 semesters, and ot the latter 
2-55. 

An interesting question, however, is whether t}ie propor- 
tion lias changed as compared with earlier times. We have 
investigated the point for all tlie fourteen universities for 
which the information could be got, and find the average 
number of semesters spent by students at one univeruty to 
have varied between 4*12 in the decade '31-41 and 3*28 
in tlie decade 71-81. Tlie decrease which thus results is, 
OLfter all, no more than wag to be expected : the age of steam 
was bound to find expression in such fashion. But, as 
already said, from tliis we can only conclude to the length 
of residence at one university, and not to tlie whole length 
of the university course ; and on the former point what we 
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learn firom this special inquiry is that almost eveiy student 
attends two universities, and spends at each nearly the half 
of his tune, which unquestionably is to be r^arded as the 
proper arrangement. 

If our collection of statistics (ails in determining the 
length of the university course, we may still reach our object 
by appending to wliat is given above tlie statistics of the 
higher schools. If, in course of time, the number of 
residents lias increased in proportion to tlie number of 
abiturients* who proceed to the university, in tliat case tl|9 
university course is longer. Tliese figures we have only 
gut for Prussia; and the inquiry becomes essentially lest 
reliable by this restriction of it to one part of Qermany. 
fVom 1830-40 there enrolled on an average 3*40 Prussian 
students with the certificate of maturity for one gymnasial 
nbiturient who went to Uie university, and cxirantuM tested 
at the university. From 1856-65 the average was 3*4S; 
from 1871-81, again, it was, including the Btal abiturients 
who went to the university, 4*13. Possibly the number 
of Prussiim students attending non-Prussian universities is 
assumed to be somcwliat too high ; still, the numbers bear 
out the conclusion tliat the university course is, on a large 
avenige, a semester longer than formerly. This, indeed, 
might even have been taken for granted a priori. In the 
medical facidty in Prussia Uie obligatory number of semesters 
has been raised; and the medical students, who take a longer 
course tlian the students of the otlicr faculties, form a larger 
l)crcentage than fonuerly of the total number of studentSb 
Of more importance, however, is the circumstance that in 
more recent tunes the military scr\'ice keeps our youth from 
tlie university more Uian formerly ; and tliis tendency of our 
time has to be made up for by a semester longer of 

* [Tksi la, IhoM wko psM iHt Usviaj •ismtnstios al Um gjrsuuMis.) 
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residence. Perhaps, also, a larger proportion tban fonnerly 
of those bound to lender militAiy service render it diuing 
their university course. Another point here worth con- 
sideration was whether an advance in the age of the students, 
which, indeed, was to be expected from the higher demands 
made upon them, had not something to do with rendering 
the military service during the university course more 
general than hitherto. The table, however, given below * 
on the age of abiturients proves that for the last twenty 
jears the tendency lias rather been in the contrary direction. 
From 1859-68, 45-6 per cenL of the abiturients were under 
20 years of age; from 1870-9, 51-9 per cent; although in 
1820-2 the percentage was 64. In 1820-2, IQ-S per 
cent.; 1858-68,25-3 percent,; 1870-9,25 percent, were 20 
years of age. In 1820-2, 16-5 percent.; 1859-68. 29-1 per 
cent.; and 1870-9, only 23'1 per cent, were over 20 years 
of age. Tlie advance of the ago, compared with the tvxniia, 
is striking ; more recently a backward tendency has set in, 
but it is not sufficiently marked to infiuence iha question 
under consideration. 

Whether money b more plentiful, and a larger number of 
students are under less necessity than fonnerly to shorten 
their curriculum to the utmost, or whether students are 
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lauer, and reqniie an additional Bemester to malts np for 
lost time, or whctiier the examinations are hardet, are points 
ve do not ventnre to decide. 

Beaidence, also, during tlie most recent periods may ban 
been somewhat increased by Uie length of time required for 
the examinationa owing to the excessive numbeiB. It is 
impossible to examine at once all wlio present themselves, 
and the examinees to a large extent continue to be reckoned 
aa matriculated students. This is the case with the law 
students, and more especially with the candidates for tlw 
educational service. The attendance at the onivemtie^ 
therefore, for the last decade should pertiaps scarcely be set 
80 high aa appears from the lists, but perhaps at ths 
highest about 15 per cent lower. 



rOREiaSERS AT TllK GERMAN INlVEK-StTIES, AKD CEHMAN 
STUDENTS ABROAU. 

TUE second (question in the inquiry into tlic causes of the 
increase in atlen<1aiico at the univei-sities is how far tlie 
iucrcuse is to be attributed to foreigners — ^wliut percentage 
Imve foreigners formed at the Germaii universities at different 
times 7 and in this paiticulnr it will he of importance to 
consider the individual groujM of luiiversities separately. 

For the earlier part of our period it is very difficult to 
dctermiuc the number of nou-l<ernians studying at the 
Gennau universities, as on tliLs point no collective retunis 
were made lu the oflicial lists. Tlic divbiou was into 
natives aud foreigiiera : natives of other German States than 
that in which the nniversity was situated were reckoned as 
foreigners ; and, quite in harmony with the ideas of the 
time, these were thrown together with Poles, Americans, 
and Greeks, whilt; they were opposed to Badeners, Hessians. 
Hanoverian B, &c. 

It involved, therefore, a large amount of work to pick out 
from the oUler lists all who were really fureigiion, and this 
could only bo done forsouio semesters, and uotforalL Nor 
u;is luuch after all to be gained from lliia, as tlic large groupo 
yielded only unim[>ortHnt variations fi-oni one year to another- 
More unfortunately still, several lists give only tho student's 
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residence, without naming the country in which it was 
situated, so that slight errors here cannot be avoided. For 
some universities where the lists fSedled us wholly for tlie 
thirties, we were, of course, unable to procure this infonna* 
tion at alL As this, however, was the case only at the two 
small universities of Itostock and l^Iunster, at which the 
number of foreigners must liave been quite inconsiderable, - 
this souix» of error is unimportant. ^ 

In former times Genuans in large numbers attended foreign 
universities, like Paris and Bologna, while our native univer* 
sities possessed but few attractions for foreigners. For more 
than a century, however, all tliis has been dianged. Every 
year students now come to our universities in considerable 
number to take their entire course, or to complete their course 
iu their particular department Others, again, come only for 
a semester or two, or to work for a longer time in the 
laboratories of distinguished professors, or to attend clinical 
lectures, private coui-ses, &c, without undeigoing registration. 
Of tlie latter class we can take no account : we are rather 
concerned only with the first-mentioned. ^^ 

Of the 21,871 students, the average number matriculated 
for two semesters in 1880-1, 1129, or 5*16 per oent^J 
were non-Germans. For two semcsten in 1860-61 the 
average was 753, or 6*10 per cent, and for 1835-6, 475, 
or 4*02 per cent Tlie last number is probably somewhat 
too low, because, as already mentioned, the registration waa 
not sufficiently detailed to fix, in all cases, the country from 
which students came. 

Tliese figures show tliat while tlicre has been a consider- 
able absolute increase in the number of foreign students, the 
importance of tliis element luis relatively decreased for the 
last 20 years, n^nile it has increased but little for the last 
45 years. The fluctuations, however, under this head are 
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too unimportant materially to modify anywhere tlie collective 
attendance. Tlia Suctuations in the total attendance, there- 
fore, must be referred aolcly to iut«rnal considerations and 
to native students. We arc now in a position, without 
ficrioua error, to take the total attendance aa the starting- 
point in our inquiry. 

"While on this point, however, we may go a little more 
into detail, and show the countries from which foreigners 
come, the universities to which they go, and what subjects 
nuinly they study. 

Tlio Prussian universities have, in the course of time, lost 
in attracting foreigners, while the South German ones have 
correspondingly gained. 

At the Prussian universities there studied of non-Germana 

1888.71. I 71-76. | 76-81. I '80.81. 
402 I 600 I 430 I 367 

or, taking particular years instead of these avemges, we find 
of non-Germans — 

1S35.0. '60.1. 'so-l. 
At the 10 PmuUn Dnivenltin, ... 230 319 3G7 
-■"■■■ ,. 266 434 668 



It is naturally the large universities wliich have the greatest 
attracUons for foreigners. The following is the average num- 
ber of foreigners for two semesters at 

Year. Berlin. Bouo. Hdl*. Gutttngeii. 

1831. — 

1840, 
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The tendency of the time to flock to the largo centzeo 
comes strikingly out here. Of the non-Prussian uniTor- 
sities, Leipzig ia tax ahead. Tlieo come Heidelberg and 
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la the thirtiet, Freiburg figurod in this connection. It 
derived advantage tnm ita proximity to Switzerland, which 
now Bimilarly benefita Strasabnrg. "^ 

The separate faculties are naturally represented in very 
different proportions — the some tendency being obeervable 
here as in the statistics as a whole. Philosophy comes mora 
and more into the foreground, while theology goes back. 
Ihe foreign students at all the univeisitiea were distributed 
as follows through the tftculties: — 
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The following short table gives the foreign 
anonged according to nationality : — 
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Students of theology come in largest proportion fkom 
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Anstiia. eopecinlly from Sicbeiibiii^n, For the three above 
periods the numbers were 19, 53, 36 ; from Switzerland, 47, 
83, 25 ; aud lalelj from Kiighiiul, 12 ; nnd from America, 10. 
Ijiw studcRLs we find espcclilly among the Swiss, 85, 58, 83 ; 
bora the other Euroi>can States, mniiilj' Sen-ia, Rounmnia, 
JKl. 8, 17, 49, Of medical students, a considerable number 
hut from Bitssia, 33, 57, 78 ; then come the Americana 
witli 2, 14, 57. Tlioee from the " non-European States " are 
BMinl<r Japanese. The attendance of Swiss medical studenta 
has Dtarkedl; decreased, 74, 53, 33. 

Ill the Philosopliicat Faculty the most considerable oon- 
tingent of foreign indents is from Kussia, 12, 63, 106 ; 
then comes Austria with 7, 33, 93 ; and America with 0, 
■47, 94. SwiUterland sent 47, 41, 71 ; England, 5, 25, 37 ; 
France, 11, 4, 16; Holland and Itelgium, 2, 6, 18 ; Scan- 
dinavia, 1, 8, 9 ; the rest of the Euiopcan States, 10, 30, 64. 
Lastly, the non-European States, exclusive of the United 
States of America, 2, 14, 24. 

Id the heterogeneous collection of subjects included in the 
rhilosophical Faculty, a further division is very desirable ; 
bat it would have involved labour out of all proiwrtion to its 
results to make this investigation for all the universities. 
We content ourselves, therefore, in this connection, with 
adducing certain of the more important universities, and, for 
IVussia only the earlier semesters, while such summaries were 
Btill presented in the Ctntml Blalt, which we regret to say is 
DO lunger the case. 

In 1879 there were matriculated in Prussia in the Phil> 
osophical Faculty 169 foreigners, of whom 93, or more than 
the half, look pliilosophy, philology, and hislorj'; 50, or 
Bomewliat under a third, took mathematics and science ; 
fiuiniug and fimiuce were taken by 1 9 ; pliarmacy and dea- 
tistiyby 7. 
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In 1880-1 at Berlin tliere were in tlie Philosophical 
Faculty 136 non-Genimiistmlent8,of whom 87 were entered 
For philosophy, 38 for science and mathematics, 11 for 
political economy, pharmocy, Ac. 

At Leipzig the division is given still mora in detaiL The 
following studied in the Philosophical Faculty : — 1, 
phannacy; IG, science; 44, philosophy; 2, piidngogik; 43, 
philolo^ ; G, niathcmntics ; 23, agriculture; and 3, political 
economy — in all, 137. Philosophy, therefore, still appeal* 
strongly represented. At Munich, 'Iiowever, tlie two sections 
of the I'hilosophical Faculty appear about equal with 19 and 
23, to which there falls to be added 1 student of pharmacy. 

At the Prussian universities it is striking that Austria 
and England were represented far most strongly in philosophy 
(16 and 14), while in other departments only 8 and 6 
belonged to the same faculty. Uussia and America, which am 
strongly represented, divide their interest in both diiectiona. 
Eussia has 17 in philosopliy, 14 in science, 8 in agricnltnre; 
America lias 16 in philosophy, 18 in science, 1 in agri- 
culture and political economy, and 3 in phannacy. At 
Leipzig science appears still farther in the background in 
the nations mentioned. Eleveu Austrions study science 
at that university, and ten Itussinns stndy agriculturft. 

It will certainly strike many that the important ad^ancea 
made by science in f jennany, and tlie fame of its represenU- 
tives at the German universities, do not specially appear in 
these numbers. ^lauy foreigners, however, who sit at the 
feet of the naturalists" and physicists of the Philosophical 
Faculty will be entereil in tlic Faculty of Medicine, while a 
larger number will not api>enr in the lists at alL 

AVe must no', in conclusion, omit to glance at least shortly 
■ [A*afa>/«rarirr; Um dbtiDctlcn (■ Mt (oumI uatmg tka a«mui wUeh 
«• BMk« twtwM* nfttnral •»<) pliynicd tvitoca. Tb« lanM Kirtftis— 
•oWt ud HKt«rferaeb«r ap))) J l« kImm ia all iU bnaoht^] 
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«t Ui« Gennaas who study abroad. We do not pretend to 
any complete inquiry on this point, as the possible errors 
involved in it are too unimport^int to modify the final result ; 
nor would minute Inquiry yield us any material at once 
comprehensive enough and sufficiently detailed to be of use 
for general application. We content ourselves, therefore, 
with merely offering a basis for forming an opinion as to 
the probable numbers here involved. 

The foUow-ing figures give the number of Germans at the 
Austrian universities and their distribution : — 

THt. Oermuu at Ucmta. Vlnuu. lanibnick. Fnco*. Cntan, 

ISU laS — 19 SO 33 « 

ISM 71 — 23 35 — 13 

1880 178 7 63 102 9 10 

For the earlier years the subdivision is not presented accord- 
ing to Cicultiea, In 18S0, included intlio above-mentioned 
179 Germans were 103 Catholic students of theology, of 
vrbom 96, the larger portion, went to Innsbruck, and some 
to Prague; 22 students of law, of whom 12 studied in 
Vienna; 33 students of medicine, of whom 26 went to 
Vienna; and 23 students of philosophy, of whom 15 went 
to Vienna. Besides these are the Germans who study at 
the Swiss universities. At Zurich the average number for 
1880-1 was 58, of whom 23 studied medicine, 10 law, 24 
philosophy, and 1 theology (besidus two female students of 
medicine and one female student of philosophy). Basel 
shows 17 Germans, cliiefly students of theology; Bern, G ; 
Dorpat, 11. Germans are also found at Utrecht, as we 
learn from Mayr, who gives an average of 4 for the six 
semcsteiB &om 1869-72 — altogetlier about 268 Germans, 
They are divided as follows according to faculties: — 119 
are students of theology (of whom 103 are Catholics), 34 of 
kw. 60 of medicine, 5S of philoeophj. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE GEBUAK STUDEirrS ACCX)EDINQ TO THEIB DOMCaE. 

Ws have considered the foreigners at the Gennaa ouiTeraitie^ 
and we have now to do only with native Gennaoa, whom 
we shall view in two respects. We shall first determine 
what number of students the iudividoal States send to the 
university, and compare this with the number of inhsbitanta. 
We shall thus determine where the inclination to • tmi- 
versitjr life is exhibited more or less strongly, and how this 
has varied at different times. For the principal States we 
shall further examine these figures in order to estimate the 
supply of trained intellect in the country as compared with 
the demand. It then remains to set forth where tlie 
Prussians, Bavarians, Wiirtembergers, Saxons, Ac, seek their 
educatiou ; in other words, we have to distribatd the Gennan 
students according to their donoicile, and to exhibit their 
migmtoiy hahita. 

The following table gives the results * of our iaquiiy for 
the different Sutes of Germany. 

In comparison with the population, there were at tlie 
beginning of the lidia far fewer Prussians at the universitiea 

•[W« hmT* her* rimply racordad tb* r«mlU wltboat upluniB^ m b 
doM In tb« originml ia eoonilcrabU dcUil, Um bmUmI sBplojrtd is NMk 
log IhMD. y>'» hav« (nrtbw ndnotd tb« Ubt« hf outtiaf IIm abo«» 
dttalb Iw Mck proviuM «t PhmU wpuktaly.J 
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GERMAN STUDENTS ACCORDINO TO DOMICILE. 4tl 

than in the rest of Germany, 27*3 as compared with 36*7 to 
every 100,000 inhabitants. Tliis proportion, however, is 
now completely reversed, as at present Prussia, witli 48*4, 
stands far higher than the rest of Oennany — a circumstance 
which is in no way to be assigned to the addition of the new 
provinces. AMiether this increase of students is really an 
advantage we do not undertake to decide. Bavaria baa 
retained its number particularly steady : at the beginning of 
the forties it showed 40*3 — a number then in advance of all 
the otlicr States — and at present it has made no important 
adv.ancc on Umt number. In 1835-6 wo reckoned 1924 
Bavarians attending the university, t.f., 35 per 100,000 in- 
habitants ; in Prussia at the same time there were 3,900 
university students, or 28*2 per 100,000 inliabitanta ; in 
Saxony, 625, or 386 ; in Wurtembcrg, 660, or 41-4. In 
all Germany in the same year there were 11,471 German 
students, or 37 \^v 100,000 inhabitants. In non-IVussian 
(fcnnany, acconlingly, there were 7,571, or 43*8. Tlie tablea 
on p. 17 showed that this was by no means the higheat 
point At the beginning of the thiriies there were in Ger- 
many 52*5 students per 100,000 inhabitants, and, allowing 
for deduction of foreigners, 51*4 Gcnnan students; while in 
Prussia from 1825-30 there were in all 4,688 native 
students, or 41 per 100,000 inhabitants; in 1820-1. 
on the other hand, there were only 23 ; in 1830-1, 38, as 
against non-Prussian Gennany with 61*5. At that time 
the difference between Prussia and the rest of Germanj 
was at its highest : in tlic course of time it luis steadilj 
diminished. 

From the work of Dicterici we are able to trace still 
fartlier back the proportion in Prussia, although the terri- 
tory does not quite correspond with that of the present day. 
From 1797-1805 tlie following six universities — Erlangen, 
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In thia number, howeTcr, tre indoded Uie imnitrT-*'****^ 
itadenU, vho uaoont, OD an ftTenge from 1876-80, to 1,681. 
or orer 18 per ce&L of the stadeata enlcnd; ta 1863 thej 
wete 1 6-3 per cent, (Fran vint of detaib ve cannot gire 
Uiia distinction for eariier yon.) Tbe pcopoctManl BaBber 
{or 1876-80 ta thus rednced to 34, whidt n^Bovba cbk- 
pued with tbe tbo>-e figatca for GennaBf, m in Uhb the 
unmatncalatedgtndcnta are likewise omitted. Intlie^aieg, 
Anther, are included the fore^ers, amoDg whom, in this in- 
ctaaoe, must be leckooed those wbo belong to the Trans- 
leithan territory. From 1876-80 these came to 1,674 (also 
above 18 per cent), althottgh in 1863 tfaey were only 308, 
or 6'6 per cent. The ordinary native stodenta, therefore, in 
Cisleithan Austria amoonted from 1876-80 only to 27*88 
per 100,000 inhabitants; and even with the adiHtioo of 
the Austrians who study abroad, the proportion is no higher 
than 30, and therefore amoUer than in Germany. 
■ Bail 3S atadtati. t Bu] 43 itadoata. 
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The inquiry into the Prussian Provinces we cannot pmsiie 
further back than the nxitet. 

In the province of Posen there were in the nxHa only 
17*4 per 100,000 inhabitants who had tbe will or the 
means to go to the university. Then followed the province 
of Prussia. Possibly this small number was made up for by a 
correspondingly high attendance at the Catholic Lyeia. Bat 
Pomerania, with 20*6, does not show more favourably than 
the province of Prussia, although it has no Catholic popular 
tion. The cause of the phenomenon is to be sought in the 
preponderance and the comparative poverty of the rural pop- 
ulation, as the province which stands nearest to those named 
comes next to them also in the figures with 25*7 per oenL; 
while the provinces of Saxony, Shineland, and Westphalia 
show 34*5, 31*5, and 35*6 respectively. It is striking 
again, that in the most recent times some of those rural dis- 
tricts have reached, and others have considerably surpassed* 
those last-named, and show the laigest increase in university 
attendance. At present Pomerania occupies the highest 
place with 59*1 ; Prussia comes next with 66*6 ; whfle 
Westphalia with 45*4, and the Khineland with 33*5, are 
left behind, a circumstance for which the Kulturkampf is 
essentially to blame. 

Of the new provinces, Schleswig-Holstein shows the 
smallest number of students. It is, on the contrary, 
striking that Mecklenbuig, the country most dosely con* 
nected with Schleswig-Holstein, sends the laigcst contingent 
to the universities, 66*1 per 100,000 inhabitants; and in- 
deed, in aU the faculties, it is surpassed by only a few States, or 
parts of States. The cause of this is perhaps mainly to be found 
in the large number of rich landowners belonging to the higher 
classes of society who follow the example of the provinces 

D 
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of Poniernnia and Prussia, nii<t iio longer train tlieir sons to 
agriculture, wliich pajs so badly, 

Tlie Reich slande* send extremely few men to the univer- 
sities — at least to the Ocmiaii universities. Tliey hold nlouf, 
too, not merely from the ilcpartnieuts of study that lead to 
State appointments, hut also from medicine, science, &c., 
although a slight inipro\'emei^ is observable in the last ten 
years, the numbers being G'7 as agauist 13'3. 

Of studenta of theology, Wiirtembcrg at present supplies 
18'C per 100,000 iuhubitnnts; the province of Saxony, 
I3'l : Kteckleuburg, 1 1*3 ; Pomenmia, 10; the smallest 
numbers — ajKirt from the Kcichslande, where the propor- 
tion is 2 — being in the Itbinclaud, 4'4, and Bavaria, 5"G, 
although there is no contest there between Cliurch and 
State ; still the Lyc/fs, aa we shall see, connietc with the 
universities. 

Students of law come in specially largo numbers from the 
provinces of I'nissia, Pomerania, and Mecklenburg, and cbieily 
from the rural districts ; the proiwilion' from each is between 
.15 and 16 per 100,000 inhabitants. But Wiirteinberg and 
Bavaria also have high figures — 16, 14"4. The new pro- 
vinces of Prussia, however, show still but small inclination 
to the career of the civil sen'ice — 6, 1, 8'2, 80, although 
in Hesse-Nassau and Schleswig-Holstein since 1871 a 
distinct improvement is obsenable, with 2'4 and 3'4. In 

* \J\itX U. ElNui-Lotliringeii, the cliitiicti M^oirod riom Fruice kfUr tb* 
*kr ol ISTO-71. They liave an area of 5G00 square milu and a jwpalatioa 
«f l\ mUlioni, Tti«y do not farm an intcgrnl part ol the kingdom of 
Pmnia, or any other Gcnnln State. They are a Province of the Bnpira. 
■nJ are govcmeJ by a Lieutenant appointed by the Emperor. Strauburg 
b tb* Univenity of the rrovince. It may be taken at a ncanira of the 
inportanc* ittacheil to th* hiiiher education, and the direct fntcreat t*ktta 
bi it by the Ocnu.in (iorcminent, that one of ita fint acU, aflar tb* aoqnU- 
itian o( tlie rrnvincr, wai tlie foundation of thii Unlvanitf. It «u 
fonuUd In IKS.] 
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the Seichslande the proportion of students of law has gone 
up from 0*6 to 3 4 per 100,000 inhabitants. 

For the study of medicine an extraordinaiy preference is 
shown in the last two periods by the province of Posen with 
15*6; then comes Prussia, 13*1; Pomerania, 13*7; and 
Silesia, 12*6; while Hesse-Nassau, Shineland, and Tliurin- 
gia are far behind, with 6*1, 6*7, and 6*8 respectively. 

In the philosophical faculty the greatest diflcrences are to 
be observed. A considerable increase, in some instances 
as much as fourfold, is visible in the last two decades every- 
where else but in Bavaria and Wiirtembeig, where the 
numbers have gone somewhat back — ^the last-named from 
11*3 to 8-3 per 100,000 inhabitants. Baden, too, drags 
behind the other States with 10*6. In Mecklenburg 29*4 
per 100,000 inhabitants are attached to Uie philosophical 
faculty ; in the province of Saxony, 26*6 ; in the kingdom 
of Saxony, 24 ; Brandenburg, 24 ; Hanover, 25*5 ; in 
Bhineland and Schleswig only 12. 

We must leave to others the task of ascertaining the 
causes of these phenomena. We do not venture a single 
conjecture on the subject 




CHAPTER VIL 

THE MlGRAnONS OF GERMAN STODENTS, 

Tbe further prosecutioa of our inquiry brings us to the 
question at what universities the Prussians, Bavarians, and 
SaxoDs have chosen to study. Natives we naturally find 
mainly at the universities of their respective States : still to 
this there are very considerable exceptions. The movement 
to the south at the present time must be noticed as extra- 
ordinary. 

Of the 12,753 Prussian students in the year 1880-1, no 
fewer, as we saw, than 3,073, or 24'! per cent, attended 
noD-Prussian universities, and in summer still more than in 
winter, 26 as against 22 per cent A large number of these 
fltay in the immediate neighbourhood, in Leipzig namely, 
which in summer was attended by 1,042, and in winter by 
1,216 Prussians. At the six South German* universities 
there studied In siumner 1,702, and in winter 1,609, or 
13'4 and 12'6 per cent, of the entire number of Prussian 
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students. The desire to know something of the South is at 
present veiy strong in North Germanj. 

The interchange is not, as a role, maintained bj the South 
Germans, as we see from these figures. The total number of 
students at the Prussian universities was for the two semes- 
ters, on an average 11,135, of whom 10,768 were Gennans ; 
of these, again, 9,718 were Prussians, and only 1,050, or 9*9 
per cent, were other Germans, and so ^ot quite one-third of 
the number of Prussians who spread themselves over Ger- 
many outside of the narrow limits of their native State. In 
Saxony there are over 1000 Prussian students, but only 71 
come from Saxony to Prussia, along with 37 from Bavaritp 
only 18 from Wiirtemberg, and only 10 from the Beichs- 
lande. 

Most of these naturally find their way to Berlin — ^vi&, 
25 from Saxony, 21 from Bavaria, and 14 from Wttrtem- 
beig. Saxon students also go to Halle and Gottingen. 

The following are the numbers of Prussian students who 
study outside of Prussia, and the subjects studied by them : — 

401 Stodentt of Theology, . . . .■ 1S*1 pivoMl 

a. SIO Eraiiffelltcli, — 10*1 ptr osbI. 

fr. 01 Catliolk^ . SD M 

870 StndeDti of Imw. • . . • — SB'S ptr 

SIS ,, Moclleiii% , , , .. 26*4 , 



PhUoeophy, . . , >■ SS-f 



m 



The last number comprises mainly students of phflolpgy 
(558) who go for the most part to Leipzig (220), and Strass- 
burg (116), but also to Heidelbeig (in summer 189, and in 
winter 38). It comprises, also, students of mathematics and 
science, who also go specially to Leipzig (100) ; 105 axe 
students of forestry and political economy, who go mainly 
to Leipzig and Munich ; 79 are students of phannacy, who 
likewise find a change at Leipzig, Munich, and Jena (12). 

Leipzig gets by far the migority of Prossian studenta. It 
is clearly not the beauty of Nature that attiacts the mass of 
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laas, but rather the excellence of the teacliing, the 
s of Uie large town, and economical considerations, 
icuie, tlie students go mainly to Wiirzburg (251), 
U> Leipzig (155), and recently to Freiliiirg (sununet 
er 66). In theology (evangcliseh), the students go 

Leipzig (177), Erlangeu (53), Tubingen (summer 
r 24), Tie Catholic students go almost entirely 
aig (76). In law, students go chiefly to Leipzig 
sa come Ttibingea (118 and 50), and Freiburg 

30), while Heidelberg (67 and 47) has gone back 

compared with fonner years, 
to the change in the size of Prussia, and the in- 

Uie number of its nniversitiea, it b extremely diffi- 
ikc a comparison with former years. But from an 
an of the lists and a comparison of the figures, we 
in the earlier periods the number of Prussians who 
itside of Prussia was far smaller than thai of the 
ians who studied at Prussian universities. Tliis 
uown to have been the case for the ticctUics and 
a', and it was adduced as a proof of the excellence 
ide-spread fame of the Prussian universities, 
later periods this proportion, as we saw, has 

altered. In the thirties, only some 3-5 per cent, 
tBsian students sought their education beyond the 
aits of tlietr own State ; but in the sittiet this per- 
id gone up to 99, and at present stands at 23-8, 
Ttion of uon-l*russians at the Prussian universities 
■ the Old-Prussian) in 1835 was ISo ; in 1860, 
9, 9'9 per cent. It may be questioned, however, 
ngo is to be attributed to any falting-off in the 
ower at these universities. It is the fine acenery, 
limate, the geniality of South Germany, along with 
* [Sm Appmdia, aoU I.] 
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the improved means of communication, Uiat attracts the 
North Germans to the South, and sends fewer South Ger- 
mans to the North. It is the desire to study at a large 
university, and the preference for one where living is cheap, 
that give Leipzig the advantage. And finally, the nomadic 
habit in general lias been promoted by the removal of restric- 
tions in respect of attendance at otlier than native univer- 
sities. 

A comparison of the lists and figures for the universities 
in Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg shows that the students 
in these States have all more or less come under the wander- 
ing habit of the time. In Saxony 

In 1835-6, 96 per cent, of the ^Uxon ttadentt ttodied at Leipiif. 
ft 60-1, 91 „ M M tt 

t> oO-l, 87 „ tt M . M 

Corresponding figures could be given for Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, the Wiirteml)ergers being at present the 
greatest wanderers next to the Prussians. Hie wanderers 
distribute themselves variously over the German universities. 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to glance at the ex- 
tent to which the universities at the present day draw their 
numbers from their own immediate neighbourhood, and the 
diflercnces to be expected to exist between tliem in respect 
of this to some extent provincial character. Tliis will, of 
course, be least the case in the large universities. Still, even 
Berlin, in the winter semester 1880-1, sliows, in 4,107 
matriculated students, 1,045, or 25*4 per cent from tlie pro- 
vince of Brandcnbuig, and 3,404, or 82*9 per cent, from the 
whole of IVussia.' At Leipzig, of 3,326 students, 1,102, or 
34*9 per cent, are Saxons. 

AtMunicb, • of 1,890 ttadcntit 1,33S w«reBavmrUB% «70epi«. 

At Wunborg, „ 931 „ oal|y 380 ,» _.» =4f 'S m 

AtStnMWg, „ 74S „ M 175 „ oIRU..UI1l« =tS'5 ^ 

At Heidellwi. „ MS m SOi »• of BmIm, =17-9 ^ 

AtBrwUn, ,. 1»S8I l»S5e „ rnntiMi «8S-S „ 

S7f M SQtda&s -SS^S • 
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At BaDc, 18S3-3,ot 1,41S stndtnte 1,190 « 



At KfifiieibcTg, „ 788 



'ePmaiBiu, =84-0 p-c 

of tbi proviso) _i,^ 

ofSsiony. j -♦* * » 
Ptdisuiu, -SQ'O „ 

TthiDGluiden, I -.^ 
WotphJikni, 1 ~'*^ " 
Pniuiaii*, =06-6 ,. 

... „ of tijoproviBcel 

of tut ud \ =63-9 „ 
WeatPmuuJ 
604 „ EutPnutUkloDB. 
At TUbiscen, .,1,074 ,. 824 ,, of WUrtemberg, =76-7 „ 

AtfUatoek, „ 200 „ 163 „ of MeckteaboTi;, =61-5 „ 

The more or lesb local character of the universities comes 
etrikingl^r out in these Dumbers. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

OCCUPATION AND SOCIAL POSITION OP THE FATHEBS OF 

GERMAN STUDENTS. 

We have thus examined the various localities from which 
the students come to the universities. We shall next 
examine the social rank and the occupation of their fathers. 
On this head, unfortunately, we have been able to procnie 
but little material. In our main sources of information — • 
the official lists — ^no information is given on the subject^ nor» 
so far as we know, have any abstracts from the miiversi^ 
archives been made or published. Extended research, how* 
ever, in this direction, especially at different times, would 
doubtless enable us to give far deeper explanations of the 
causes of the fluctuations in the attendance than we have 
been able to deduce from the material we have collected. 
It would reveal the extent to which the rural population 
supply the universities with students, the influence of good 
times, of hope for the future or of the reverse feeling, the 
contingent supplied to the universities by the artisan class, or 
the extent to which the official posts are filled from the 
ranks of the official class. The knowledge of the proportion 
of those who work their way up from the lower strata of 
society would yield an important view of the development of 
the national culture ; and, by comparing the students with 
those who go in for the examinations, and taking the extrac* 
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ceived a university education. More favourable still was the 
proportion among Protestant students of theology, where it 
amounted from 1840-9 to 64*5, and from 1873-7 to 60 per 
cent; and indeed 34*5 of the Cathers were themselves 
clergymen. Widely different was the case among tlie 
Catholic students of theology. Tliere, of course, tlie last- 
named relationship does not exist, and the numbers were as 
follows: — from 1821-4, 8 per cent; 1840-9, 3 per cent; 
and 1870-7 only 2 per cent of the fatliers had received an 
education above tlie common. 

The Bavarian statistics of education give for the three 
years 1869-72 the division of the pupils at the Latin schools 
and at the g}nnnasia according to the occupation of the 
fathers ; but, unfortunately, sufficient notice is not taken of 
their social position and their educational training. Amoi^ 
the occupations, for example, are returned farming, manufiso- 
turing, trade and commerce, officials, &c., from which, for the 
purpose before us, nothing is to be gained. In an other 
respect, too, the figures aro of no value, as the distribution of 
several of these* occupations in the population is not known 
with sufficient exactness to enable us to judge how far, com- 
pared with the other classes, they furnish a lai;ger contingent 
to a systematic culture. We can deduce from it nothing more 
than this, that the elementary schoolmasters supplied 7*5 per 
cent, the labourers and personal attendants only 0*9 to 1*3 
per cent, and the learned class, physicians, artists with no 
fixed situation, 2*4 per cent. It is noteworthy, however, that 
nearly 40 per cent of these scholars were sons of public 
officials of all sorts, while that class, according to the 
census of 1852, formed scarcely 3 per cent of the 
population. 

We have had abstracts and groupings, connected with our 
present question, formed for Halle, from the oflRcial lists of 
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university, to determine the percentage furnished by the 
irate professions to each of the faculties, and the nature of 
differences exhibited at the different periods. As regards 
le points, it i3 unfortunate that in the remoter periods the 
logical element was out of sight the preponderating one 
ihe university, and gave it a peculiar stamp, whOe the 
lical faculty was quite in the baclvgToimd: at present both of 
le circumstances have altered. The fact, however, deserves 
nal attention, that in the first series of years the philo- 
lical faculty numbered scarcely any members at all, 
sreas at present it comprises over a third of all the students. 

proportional numbers, therefore, of the entire number of 
lents evidently cannot be compared, and much less can 
elusions be formed from this instance to the rest of the 
^ersities. It is, besides, to be remarked that the returns, 
icially in the older periods, were not always sufficiently 
inct to avoid errors. We have, therefore, for the older 
ods left these two faculties blank ; and foreigners, of 
rse, as well as the students of pharmacy and agriculture, 
have left out of consideration. 

[Tie first period comprises the years 1768-71 with 832 
lenta; tlie second, 1820-1, with 1,102; the third, 1832-6, 
1 1,516. It was unfortunately impossible, as we intended, 
ompare the years from 1828-32, the time of the highest 
ndance, with the beginning of the period of activity in 

university life at the beginning of the tweidia, as for 
18 years it has accidentally been omitted to state the 
dty in which the first year's students wished to he en- 
ed ; for tliis period, therefore, we could only begin with 
12. With these years we compared the years 1850-4 
li 1.479 students, which, as did also the years 1872-6 
It 2,127, represented the ebb tide, and against this is eet 

aixth period 1877-81 with 2,594. They are divided. 
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aocoiding to the oocapadons of tlidr fSEithen^ into 16 
classes.* 

In the first two periods the deigy supply more of the 
students than any other dass, 27*8 and 26 per cent; in the 
last only 16 per cent, which corresponds with the genend 
decrease of the students of theology ; further, of the sons of 
the clergy at that time (the percentage being about equal for 
both periods), 80*1 per cent studied theology, whereas at 
present the corresponding percentage is only 58*3. This no 
doubt may merely be attributable to the attachment of the 
clergy to their old theological school, and may not hold for 
the other universities. The ranks of the deigy are at present 
recruited in corresponding proportions from the subordinate 
officials and elementary teachers, who, in the earliest of our 
periods, supplied jointly a percentage of 13*8 and 16*5, then 
26*4 and 18, 22*1, and at present 22*8. In the case of the 
elementary teachers this can easily be explained by the ex- 
traordinary increase in their number. In 1816 there were 
in Prussia of its old size, 21,766 elementary teachers; in 
1846, 30,519; in 1878, 47,376, or more than twice as 
many as in 1816. 

As compared with the dcrgy and subordinate officials^ 
or elementary teachers, the higher officials in more recent 
times fall strikingly into the background, with 6*1 against 
13*1 and 18*6 per cent in the oldest periods, and 12*4 and 
1 0*6 in the intermediate periods, whOe teachers of academical 
training, the learned dasss, &&, uniformly sent compara- 
tively few of their sons to the university of Halle, although 
in the most recent years more than formeriy 5*2, as com- 
pared with 3*9 and 1*7 per cent All the professions which 
require a university education ftimisbed in the first period 
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t^ per cent, of the atadcots; tn ths noood, 44~9 per 
nL; then. 37*4, 48-7, 35-8, utd 31-6; or, exdodtng tbe 
t elemeDt, 25-3, 18-9, 18-0. 19-7. 17-0, ud 158 
r cent. From what we aee of HaOe, tberefne, there on 
no Toom for doubt that a gioving percentage of the 
nta u recmted &om thoae daaaes of sodeijr that hare 
Dniretstty training, aJAsq^ Oil ii in the main 
ributible to the inctcasbgiiVaitaMtlf the philosophkal 
nltf. whii^ ii more hagetf i e uii l a i fksat the lover sodal 
ata. At a time, howerer, vhen the nnmber of stodenta 
B grcnrn Ut foster thitn the popolatioc, ai at present is 
I eaae, it can scaneljr be othenrise ; it most be that new 
dee paiticipftte in the training of the sniTeisities. In 
his view, Uie last fignres given* are of importance, and there 
ia, it mnst be said, room for wonder that the decrease in the 
proportion is not greater. Last century the onivetsitj was 
in s far higher degree than at present a preserve of the 
official world. Including tlie clergy, more than half the 
■todents came from these classes ; at present thej do not 
topply a third. Exclusive of the clergy, they fonnerly 
supplied a fourth, and now not quite a seventh of the 
atadeata. 

People in the higher walks of business send more students 
to the universities at present than formerly. Tradesmen, 
innkeepers (among whom the retail dealers and smaller 
pablicaos are, uufortonately, not sufBciently distinguished 
in the lists), landed proprietors, and manufacturers were the 
Calhers of 12-5, 13-4, and 16-5. 13-8, 20-4 per cent, of the 
Btadeuts, among whom the artisan class is represented in 
oonsidembly smaller proportion than a hundred years ago. 

• [Bcpntentiiig the eloM «£ Uboaren j in 1810-2 thew rormed OS pw 
MBt. «f all Ih* oocapationi reprewnted kt the DiuTsnity of lUUa ; in 
ta77-8l tii«if pcrcentiga wu 0-3L] 
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In looking at these fignies, it must of oourae be borne in 
mind that in the first period we could note of the indufltiial 
classes none at all, and in the second only a veiy few. There 
were scarcely any large manufacturing establishment^ and 
a number of those workmen would then doubtless do the 
work, and hold much the social position of Uio retail trades* 
men (Fabrikanten) of the present day. A hundred years 
ago the^ peasantry supplied 3*9 ; sixty years ago, 6*6 ; and 
at present 6*9 per cent, of the students. Apart from this 
last fact, the UccrUics seem to have stood far nearer to the 
last century than we do in the present day. Between the 
separate faculties an essential difference is observable. In 
theology, more than a third of the students followed their 
fathers' profession — the same result as we saw was obtained 
for Tubingen ; but of course this was formerly more common 
than at present. 

In the table on the following page we give the results for the 
different periods in condensed form. In the medical fiumlty 
the number of matriculated students in the first periods was» 
unfortunately, so small that the estimated percentages cannot 
serve as a standard for comparison. We leave them accor- 
dingly wholly out of account 

The percentage of the three first faculties is almost equal, 
only the philosophical faculty shows a strikingly low per- 
centage, which has been somewhat raised in the last 
periods. 

What we observed above in the collective figures comes 
out here also in the separate faculties. The subordinate 
officials and elementary teachers show always the same ^ 

desire to send their sons to the university, supported by their 
increasing number. These classes supply more students to 
theology and philosophy than to the other faculties. The 
sons of elementary teachers in particular went almost bodily 
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in fonner times to theology — over 90 per cent ; more le-^ 
cently, however, only 46 per cent. In the case of the sub- 
ordinate officials, more than 40 per cent were students of 
theology, but now only 23 per cent of the students of this 
class study that subject 

The remainder of the sons of the subordinate officutb 
went almost exclusively to law (of the teachers only small 
percentages are left after tlieology b supplied). Lately onlj 
17*3 per cent have gone to law ; there still remain 12*9 for 
medicine and 47*5 for philosophy, which here also has now 
taken the position formerly occupied by theology. Mer- 
cliants, too, manufacturers, and landed proprietors at present 
furnish proportionally more students than formerly; and 
these bring with them as a rule more money and more social 
polish than the sons of pastors, teachers, physicians, judges, 
&C. It will no doubt be regarded as only natural and 
highly desirable that the sons of men who have grown rich 
in business should not follow the example of their Cathers^ 
and devote their lives also merely to the acquisition of 
money. They may be expected rather to aim at a position 
in life which generally gives social rank and a certain influ* 
euce, but in which it is scarcely possible to make a fortune 
— ^nay, where in most cases it is only by means of an in- 
herited fortune that a. family can be^ maintained free from 
pecuniary cares. Theology b least preferred by those 
classes, although latterly rather more than before. It is but 
few sons of landed proprietors that will be found among the 
cleigy ; more, as is well known, take to the legal profession, 
although that was much more common in the olden days 
tlian at present, when a considerable number take to 
medicine (22 per cent) and to the philosophical facul^ 
(20*5 per cent) It is, however, very significant that under 
the last head we have not found a single one taking to 
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or pliilo8(^7, but odIj to aciencft, poiitifaJ 
J, &C. The tzading dasses siippty at preaent abnoat 
bmlf of the philoaophical facnl^, and of theae orer a 
atud J ffr i f"fy. 
Pteaants' aona take even more exdiaskwdj to theologj 
those ot artisans^ ol whom a ooosideiaUe paxi atndj 
la.w. Both ot these classes are Texy strongly represmted 
im the theological, and recently in the philosophical fiicolty, 
laaa so in the medical bucuitj^ 

It is no doubt veiy important that these classes and 
oocopations should be represented in our academical life. 
It ia from them that the educated classes haVe to recruit 
and to reinvigorate their frequently diminished physical 
force. A general set of statistics with large numbers would 
doubtless yield considerable fluct"? Uods. These will largely 
oorrespond to the circumstances of the time by which the 
ebb and the flow of the separate faculties are influenced. 
In our figures one is rather struck by the steady uniformity, 
and by the small degree in which peasants' sons go to the 
university. In theology in particular they form only 8 per 
cent, of the students in that faculty. The artisan class in 
the latest decades is withdrawing more from theology ; 
they appear to find that trade has more gold in it than a 
parish. 

From the lowest class only a very few appear, according 
to our figures, to work their way up to a university educa- 
tion. It is quite an exception when one does so. They 
did not supply 1 per cent to the university ; but it is note- 
worthy that a hundred years ago, and sixty years ago, they 
supplied the same number as now. 

Let us take another glance at the professions and occupa- 
tions in question separately. In this particular it is possible 
with our figures to institute only a veiy limited comparison 
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with the early periods, as our university at that time had. 
properly only two faculties. 

We have already seen that the sons of deigymen have a 
preference for the profession of their fathers. That will in 
general be more or less the case. The sons of the higgler 
officials studied law at the following percentages: — 81*8, 
64-5, 55-3, 71*4, 53*1, and 44*3. It is significant that in 
the most recent years, when there is a distinct crowding in 
the legal profession, the higher officials decidedly prefer to 
send their sons to other branches of study, as was formerly 
the case in the Jlflus. The sons of physicians go to 
medicine at the following rates: — 51*9, 56-7, 79*6, 32*7, 
46*9, and 50*8 per cent; the sons of the higher class 
teachers contribute at present 50'8 per cent, to the philo- 
sophical faculty. In further prosecuting these relationships, 
we confine ourselves only to the most recent time, as the 
une(|ual distribution of the faculties easily permits the attain* 
ment of false results. The higher officials send their sons 
— the faculty of law apart — more especially to the philo- 
sophical faculty, with 32-3 per cent; to the medical, 17*1 
per cent ; and only 6*3 to the theological Of the sons of 
the higher-school masters we see 20*4 at law, 14*9 at 
medicine, and 13*4 at tlieology. The teachers without a 
university education, on tlie other hand, send tlieir sons — to 
theology, 46*0; to philosophy, 33*0; to medicine, 13*9, 
and to law, only 6*5 per cent The study of law is un* 
questionably the most costly, as even after the university 
course is finislied tlie study must be prosecuted for sevend 
years without receipt of income. Medicine, too, requires 
many years when no fees come in, and the student, besides, 
has but small chance of gaining anything while attending 
^ the university. It is different with the students of theology 
^ and philosophy; in the case of the latter a three years* 
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eoane b siiffident in order to present tbemselves for exam- 
iiution ; and altbot^h Uiis examinatioD often reqoires ao 
extra year, the Madents of philosophy, like those of theolagf 
hitheno, ou coant not oolj- upon immediately receiving an 
appointment with an income attached to it, but daring their 
whole onivenity coone also they have Ear more copious 
■appoTt to look to &om barsaries of all kinds ; they hare, 
beakles, opportunities of making a Utile by private teaching. 
It ia no wonder, then, if the les»-sioneyed classes confine 
TiMlilwlli'i I mainly to the two latter faculties. The positioo 
and work of pastors and teadiers in these days are doC goie- 
raDy hdd tn snch high esteem as to attract many rich people to 
dooec tbese professions; indeed, only special interest in 
the subject, or rather an exceptional love for the work, would 
attract the sons of well-to-do parents to that branch of study. 
It must further be remembered tliat the philosophical faculty 
lonns the path to the various professions, and, indeed, to 
several branches of business. More, besides, are matriculated 
in this faculty who are only in search of a general, all-round 
culture at the university, and not of any professional know- 
ledge. It is on this account tJiat a number of wealthy 
•tndeots are found entered in this faculty. 

The study of medicine is prosecuted from love of the 
subject, and less tlian others from subordinate motives. It 
is to be assumed, therefore, that all classes will be repre- 
sented in this study. As the profession, however, demands 
energy and laborious exertions, tlie less robust elements of 
society are deterred from entering it ; and, as these are 
specially found among those who are luxuriously brought 
up, the very wealthy are not represented in this faculty, as 
neither, for the reasons given above, are the very poor. 

Tlie l^al faculty ofTcrs the best prospects to the ambitJoos 
and to the higher classes of society ; the less-monejed 
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classes are repeUed from it by barrion which oompantivdy 
few are, without special favouring dicumstanceSy able to 
surmount Our material offers us but a limited and in- 
sufficient basis for judging whether the circumstances of the 
students were favourable or only moderate, and we mie 
accordingly not in a position to set forth the whole subject 
in figures. Notliing but a thorough investigation of tlie 
credits * allowed to students could shed any more light on 
the subject, and yet, even for a single university for which 
alone we could procure'^ it» our material is insufficient^ 
Merely scanty facts are to be gleaned with more or lees 
certainty from a number of the headings. Our categories of 
merchants, among whom are included many needy small tiadee- 
men, of higher officials, even of fundholders, give but an imper- 
fect description of circumstances. ' Perhaps those who beet 
answer to their description are the manufacturers and landed 
proprietors, althougli from vanity the son of many a mere 
ploughman may have slipped into the latter class. The tnb- 
ordinate officials, the inferior teachers and attendants, and 
labourers are no doubt to be r^arded as the un-moneyed 
classes ; but in our province (Saxony) the peasant and even 
the artisan are not, simply as such, to be so regarded. 

The four un-moneyed classes just mentioned comprise in 
the last period 613, of whom there studied theology and 
philosophy 456, or 74*4 per cent; medicine, 81, or 13*2 
per cent ; and law, 76, or 12*4 per cent The number of 
law students is to be regarded as relatively high. The sons 
of the 351 landed proprietors, fundholders, and manu- 
facturers, on the other lumd, were distributed as follows : — 

* [Stodenta, MpMtaUjr ■out of dcrgyncB and fmblie oftcialt, wIm ar* 
miablA to pay tkeir foco when they ontor tbo uaivonity, ttm tiiU AlUad 
tlM cUmm if thoy piomlM to pay tlit Um within tis yam aHir ohUialu^ 
an ftppointmoBt) 
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The percentage at law was 29'7; at medicine, 9"5; at 
theology, 12'9; at philosophy, 38'4, of whom the majority 
were studying science, llie landed proprietors alone con- 
tribute only a third to the law faculty, and were consider- 
ably surpassed, as we saw, by tlie State ofBcials with 44'3 
per cent. The peasant and artisan trinssea, which show very 
siuiilar percentages, hold aloof from the study of law far 
more tlian the inferior officials do (circa 7'5 per cent.) ; to 
tne^licine they are about equally inclined, the artisans yield- 
ing 11 -4 and tlie peasants 14 per cent Naturally, also, 
they take to the clieapcr branches of study, Tlie artisans 
contribute to philosophy 52'9 per cent, and to theology 29'3 
per cent. The peasants prefer theology, with 33 per cent 

To repeat, as the final result of our inquiry from the 
material before us, which, no doubt, can support only a 
limited conclusion, it appears that for the more recent period 
the huge accessions to our universities have been from the 
lower classes. It may on the whole be said to be the 
custom for people who have had a university education 
themselves to give their sons in turn such an education; and 
when an increase in the attendance at the universities takes 
place, it is to be attributed to a recruiting from the lower 
claases, and in tlus recruiting the subordinate officials, ele- 
mentaiy teachers, &c, supply the main contingent. It would 
be desirable to get at the facts on tliis pciiit for all the 
universities (and we reserve such an investigation for some 
future time) ; but we scarcely think that the figures for the 
other universities would yield a different result The 
differences between the different periods are not so consider- 
able as would be supposed, and so far as special conclusions 
can be drawn from them, we shall consider them by and by. 
We slinll now take a nearer ^-iew of the separate faculties. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE SEPARATE FACULTISa. 



As the following shoit" table shows, the separate faculties 
have in the course of time formed a vciy different percentage 
of the universities : — 

Percentage of the Faculties op all the GBtMAV 

Universities. 
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Luir. 


IfedSHM. 

15-8 


EvtB. 
TiMoL 


Ckth. 
TlMoL 


rhiiM. 


1830-1 


100 


28-3 


26-8 


11-4 


17-7 


'31-6 


100 


28-2 


19-8 


23-9 


9-9 


18-3 


'3641 


100 


28-2 


19-9 


201 


81 


M-7 


'41-6 


100 


29-7 


16-8 


183 


8-6 


S6-8 


'46-51 


100 


33-6 


15-2 


15-9 


105 


25-7 


'51-6 


100 


33-8 


18-6 


14-2 


10-2 


23-3 


'66-61 


100 


231 


17-8 


19-6 


lOO 


29-5 


'61-6 


100 


21-5 


18-2 


183 


8-8 


33-9 


'6671 


100 


22-1 


20 9 


15-9 


71 


34-0 


716 


100 


25-5 


21-7 


11-0 


51 


36-7 


'76-81 


100 


260 


191 


10-0 


3-4 


41-5 


'81-2 


100 


22-6 


21-5 


12-5 


31 


40-3 



Fluctuation is here specially observable in the medical facultj, 
wliich has averaged at all the German universities from 1 5*2 to 
21*5 per cent., and has frequently gone up and down between 
these numbers. At the Prussian universities the percentage 
went down even as low as 1 1 *6 per cent and rose slowly to over 
21 per cent, although it never reached a full fourth of the 
students. Greater regularity is observable in tlie faculty of 
law : it runs up from 28*3 per cent at the beginning of our 
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period to 33'8 id the decade following the middle of the 
forties, to f^I again to from 21-5 to 26 per cent., continuing, 
if anything, nearer the lower of these figures. Tlius, after 
contributing for a short time a third of all the students, it now 
contributes permanently about a fourth. At the Prussian 
universities the fluctuations are greater, from 15'7 per cent, 
in tlie first half of the sixties to 3r4 in the decade following 
the middle of the forties ; on an average, however, the law 
faculty forms there one fourth of the total number of 
students. Quite the reverse is the case in the other two 
foculties. In theology (Evangelisch ' and Catholic) the stu- 
dents in the first period came to more than a third, then went 
steadily down to 13'4 (in IVissia even to 1 18 per cent), to 
recover again a very little in the Inst semesters. IF the 
theological faculty has in course of time lost in importance, 
the philosophical has correspondingly gained. We see it 
b^n with I7"7 per cent., to run up to 41'5, in Prussia 
even to 45"6 per cent,, although the last semesters show a 
slight abatement in the numbers, A closer view of the subject 
will be gained when we consider each of the facilities separately. 
To offer a basis for comparison we give the figures for 
Austria ; these give the total number of students, including 
the nn-matriculatcd : — 



-n>colosT. . 


SS9 


7S3 


656 


1,129 


614 


901 


1,091 


Lt^mT^. . 


2.332 


S,M4 


2,461 


3,208 


3,768 


«,476 


4,778 




1,2M 


!,«« 


887 


1,608 


1,008 


1,779 


2.067 


Phik-ophy, 


UT 


7SJ 


802 


2.129 


2.129 


2.068 


1,851 



Toul, . 4,658 5,646 4,796 8,673 8,119 9,174 9,777 

* [A term of wide ftceeptstion in the official Ungnage of Prnuit. It io' 
dodta I.utbtranK. C»lvini«t«, vid tbe Uoitcit Luthenn* and Cilvinisti, 
lUptiri*. IndapendtDts, tc — in ahott, all Prctotuit Cliriitiftiu. AJthoogh 
oooiRion ta ill tbcie lecti, the trm a far from undogmatic It niaj b« n- 
giu^cd aa eipreuing tha poiilive aide ol the creed, the tcnn ProtMtuit 
•ipruaing iti negative itde in relation to Rome. \a thli truiilatlon Ev*n- 
feliach ii nwd aa interchaDguble with rrateataot] 
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Pebcixtaos or ths Facultibi, 

Theology,. 1»17. W-SV. 13^7. 13-07. 7^7. •'77. "-«7. 

Law, . . 50-0,, 451,, 61-1 „ 87-0,, 46*4 „ 487 „ 48-9,, 

Medieiiie, . 277,, 28-2,, 184 „ 20*0 „ 19-8 ^ 18-3,, 21 -0„ 

PhfloMphj, 8-8,, 13*4,, 16*8 M 20-1,, 28-2 „ 22-8,, 18-8 „ 

From these figures it may be gathered how late was the 
development of the philosophical faculty in Austria compared 
with Germany, and how far at present it is from having the 
same importance. The falling off in the philosophical 
faculty is also striking after its steady growth up to 1876. 
In the position of the faculty of law, fuither, we observe a 
decided difference. At the earlier dates that fieu^ulty enjoyed 
among our neighbours a notable preponderance ; it went back 
at the beginning of the seventies^ but soon reached its eariier 
dimensions. Nearly the full half of all the students in 
Austria are students of law ; with us they form a fourth, and 
even that must be regarded as too high. In Austria the 
relative number of theological students also has gone down 
compared with former times. At the beginning of the 
seventies the proportion was extremely unfavourable, although 
lately it has somewhat improved. In medicine there are 
considerable fluctuations, which we shall find an opportunity 
of explaining later on. 



THK FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. A. PROTESTANT. 

There can be no doubt that in the whole of our university life 
the tlicological faculty — Catliolic and Protestant alike — has 
expcrienccil the greatest fluctuations. In no other has tlie 
flood-tide been so considcmble that the overflow became 
proportionally alarming, and in none did the diminutioii 
assume proportions so colossal that the want of aooessioiis 
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waa r^nnlt'd as a real cnlnmity. Tlie causes of the deplorable 
phenomeiioD were discussed at public meetings, by the State 
authorities, and in a special literature ; although in the 
Protestant faculty the difficulty seems for the present to be 
again obviated. Taking the highest and lowest figures, we 
find the following numbers of students of theology in 
0«nnany: — 





Clholio. 


1831 


4.U7 


1831 : 1.801 


1851 


1.631 


1840 : 866 


I8S0 


2.520 


1350 : 1.393 


1876 


1.539 


1860 : 1,209 


1882-3 


3,168 


1880: 619 



In Prussia we can go ten years farther back. Tlie extremes 
here are: — 

PsoiBSTAST STpnKrn ow Tiholoot. 

iB» -N n n n ts -a it-i 

Kstire Pnunui*, 741 1,791 003 578 I.OGO 430 1,113 

Total, . . . . Si3 2,203 1,18? 717 1,107 4SS 1,291 1,334 

Taking larger averages, it appears Uiat the number of 
rrotestant students of theology from 1831-40 (2,879) was 
on an average considerably more than from 1871-80 
(1,794); even the last year, in spite of the important 
advance compared with the previous years, only surpassed 
but little the highest point of that large average, being 
4,097 in the summer semester of 1862. 

Tbe following table shows the total number of Protestant 
mts of theology in Germany, the proportion that number 
I to the numbers for 1831-6, and the distribution of the 
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The bound upwards of the most recent years ia a quite 
striking one, as in the winter semester 1876-7 there weic 
still only 1,539 studenta. In eleven semesters, consetiuently, 
the numbers have been almost doubled.* We must go back 
to tlie }'ear 1834 before we meet with a number equal to 
that of 18S2, while in our whole period we do not meet 
with so low a number as in the middle of the sevmiiea. 
The extremes almost touch each other. It is as if our youth 
had been suddenly shocked at the portentous deficiency, and 
at a- single bound attempted to make it up. 

Comparing the averages for the last half of the ticentiea 
with those of the first half of the thirties, we find the falling 
olT to be in the proportion of 100 : 78, and between the latter 
(ind the end of the forties as 100 : 73. Tlie proportion for 
the whole of Germany is about the same, 100 : 74. Com- 
paring the first half of Uie thirties with the first half of the 
tetentiet, we find the proportion for all Germany to be 
100:57 and in the Old-Prussian universities 100:36,mnch 
lower than for the whole empire. The study of theology, 
therefoie, haa gone back much more in the Prussian univei^ 
nties than in the test ; and comparing tlie native students 
in the seven Old-Prussian faculties with the Old-Prussian 
stadents of theology in Germany, the proportion is 100 : 48 
— a. proportion which will be but little modified by the 
addition to the Old-Prussian of the New-Prussian universi- 
tiea. It is the South-Qerman universities which make op 
for this deficiency ; they show no decrease, but an increase 
— from 368 to 433 — which is felt especially in Tubingen, 
where in the same periods the numbers were 176 and 260, 
the decrease consequently being very considerable during 
the lime of the general decrease elsewhere. Daring tlie 
same period, again, Halle has experienced perceptible looses. 

* [la 188I.S ttw Bomber of ProUrtant OnologlM] atDdrnta wu SK7.] 
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with the early periods, as our university at that time had. 
properly only two faculties. 

We have already seen that the sons of clergymen have a 
preference for the profession of their fathers. That will in 
general be more or less the case. The sons of the higher 
officials studied law at the following percentages: — 81*8, 
64-5, 55-3, 71-4, 53-1, and 44-3. It is significant that in 
the most recent years, when there is a distinct crowding in 
the legal profession, the higher officials decidedly prefer to 
send their sons to other branches of study, as was formerly 
the case in the fifties. The sons of physicians go to 
medicine at the following rates: — 51'9, 56*7, 79*6, 32*7, 
46*9, and 50*8 per cent; the sons of the higher class 
teachers contribute at present 50*8 per cent to the philo- 
sophical faculty. In further prosecuting tliese relationshipe, 
we confine ourselves only to the most recent time, as the 
unec^ual distribution of the faculties easily permits the attain- 
ment of false results. The higher officials send their sons 
— the faculty of law apart — more especially to the philo- 
sophical faculty, with 82*3 per cent; to the medical, 17*1 
per cent ; and only 6*3 to the theologicaL Of the sons of 
the higher-school masters we see 20*4 at law, 14*9 at 
medicine, and 13*4 at theology. The teachers without a 
university education, on the other hand, send their sons — to 
theology, 46*0; to philosophy, 33*6; to medicine, 13*9, 
and to law, only 6*5 per cent The study of law is un- 
questionably the most costly, as even after the university 
course is finished the study must be prosecuted for several 
years without receipt of income. Medicine, too, requires 
many years when no fees come in, and the student, besides, 
has but small chance of gaining anything while attending 
' the university. It is different with the students of theology 
' and philosophy ; in the case of the latter a three yean' 
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course ia sufficient in order to prcaeut themselves for exam- 
inatioQ ; and although this exanuDation often requires an 
extra year, the students of philosophy, like those of theology 
hitherto, can count not only upon immediately receiving an 
appointment with au income attached to it, but during their 
whole university course also they have far more copious 
support to look to from bursaries of all kinds ; tliey have, 
besides, opportunities of making a little by private teaching. 
It is no wonder, then, if the less-moneyed classes conHne 
themselves mainly to the two latter faculties. Tlie position 
and work of pastors and teachers in these flays are not gene- 
rally held in such high esteem as to attract many rich people to 
choose these professions; indeed, only special interest in 
the subject, or rather an exceptional love for the work, would 
attract the sons of well-to-do parents to that branch of study. 
It must further be remembered that the philosophical faculty 
forms the path to the various professions, and, indeed, to 
several branches of business. More, besides, are matriculated 
in tliis faculty who arc only in search of a general, all-round 
cxUture at the university, and not of any professional know- * 
ledge. It is on this account that a number of wealthy 
Btudcnta are found entered in this faculty. 

riie study of medicine is prosecuted from love of the 
subject, and less than others from subordinate motives. It 
is to be assumed, therefore, that all classes will he repre- 
«eated in thia study. As the profession, however, demands 
energ}' and laborious exertions, the less robust elements of 
society are deterred from entering it ; and, as these are 
specially found among those who are luxuriously brought 
up, the very wealthy are not represented in this faculty, 08 
Dcitlier, for the reasons given above, are the very poor. 

The legal faculty offers the best prospects to the ambitious 
and to tlie higher classes of society ; the less-moneyed 
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'81-82 
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28,318,892 
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There were thus in all Gennany at the banning of the 
thirtita about 15'6 Prot«stant tlieological stadenta f<n- evtrjr 
100,000 Protestants, and at the end of the anmi/M^ only 6*7. 
Talcing Pruaaia by itself, the diffeTeace waa BtOl mom 
striking. In the first period the proportion waa 19*3 per 
100,000 ; in the first half of the tnenliti it was «s low u 
4'6 ; by the end of the teveiUiea it waa 5*1 ; in 1881-3 it 
went up to 8'6 ; and in nil Germany as high as 10*48. In 
1882-3 the proportions were about 9*8 and ll'l, so that for 
Germany the proportion of the end of the tkxHie* is again 
restored. 

To judge rightly of this whole development, we must beu 
in mind the change that has in conrse of Lime taken pbue 
on the position of the theological faculty at the universi^; 
bat in order to give a clear conception of this change, wa are 
obliged at this point to anticipate a little In our inquiry. 
Lut century the tlieolofpcal faculty was nnquestionablj the 
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premier faculty, not only by precedence, bat also by reason 
of the number and the higher salariea of its profes3or& It 
wss reckoned a special hononr to belong to this faculty, and 
eren those who had no intention of working a parish, but 
wished to devote themselves specially to philosophy and 
philology, at first entered the theological faculty, or were 
er connected with any other. From tiiia faculty pro- 
ceeded the great majority of teachers. So far, indeed, did 
this tendency go, tlist last century at Halle, notwithstanding 
the famous oames who represented the philosophical Coculty — 
we name only Chr. Wolf — a list of the phUosoplucal faculty 
did not exist at all, but all who were studying philology, and 
even inatJiejnatics, were entered in Uie lists of the theological 
faculty; the division of the students, in fact, was only into 
three faculties. This tradition seems to have still obtained 
ill the first decade of the present ceuluiy. Even in the 
tvxntus there is no doubt that of the large number of 
students entered in the tlieological faculty, a very consider- 
able proportion never after entered upon any ecclesiastical 
office at all; those, moreover, who entered tlie university only 
with the intention of becoming te-icliers entered themselves 
in the theological faculty and attended tlieological prelections. 
Almost all our great names in philosophy of last century' and 
the beginning of the present were originally, it sliould be 
remembered, theolc^ical stiideuts. All this lias been changed 
during the last five decades to tlie disadvantage of theology. 
For the office of tcaclier the study of theology is no longer an 
essential ; all that the tcaclier now requires is a purely philo- 
logical training. Tliis far-reaching change came about not 
suddenly but, as was natural, quite gradually in the different 
German States at difPerent times, and in the north earlier 
than in the south. Indeed, iu Wiirtemberg it is not before 
the fifiixM and wiitt we notice it, and even at the present 
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day a large number of the teachers and directors of tlie 
gymnasia in that State have proceeded whoUy firom tlie 
theological faculty. 

There is no denying the fact, deplore it as we may, that 
the students no longer regard it as an advantage to belong 
to the theological faculty. No one now enters that &culty 
unless with the intention of becoming a cleigyman or for the 
study of theology. From this cause alone the number of 
theological students was bound to go down in the course of 
the fifty years, and that of the members of the philoeophictl 
faculty to increase. To accoimt for the phenomenon it is not 
necessary to assume any change in the inclination of our 
youth to the profession in question, nor to argue from the 
diminution in the number of students of theology at the 
university to a want or a corresponding diminution in the 
number of clergymen. Still, such a want of candidates for 
the clerical office was undoubtedly felt at the b^;inning of the 
sevtniiti. 

Emesti, in his excellent work * on this subject, comes to the 
conclusion that in 1875 no such want as that above referred 
to existed in the following parts of Germany: — Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, in the consistorial circles t of Kiel, 
Wiesbaden, Kassel, Birkenfeld, Reuss a. L, and Schwaits- 
burg-Sondershausen. The author gives the following proofs. 
The Royal examining commission | of students of theology at 
Leipzig admitted the following as probationers: — 

ItU-O. '4441. '»7-M. ^M-Tt. 

582 333 334 448 

And while from 1863-74 there were 372 vacancies, there 
were 448 licentiates to supply them. The supply was thus 
abundantly equal to the demand, and in the tk\riit$ there 

* Dbtr dk AbnaboM d«r TlMolofU^tiiaitrMiaM. StettcM^ 1871. 
f [8m AppcwUi, Hole 1] X (8m Appwdli, Note i.] 
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must have existed a conaidemble over-supply. Since 1873 
the study of theology has increased no less in Saxony than 
in all Germany. In Wiirt^mbeig a deficiency is noticed for 
the IuxtUkb, hut this is followed by an embarrassing supcr- 
abiiudance in the thirties./ortifs, and even the early Ji^ies, so 
that the synod resolved in 1854 to reduce the uumbet of 
admissions into the seniiuary. In the eiztia a right pro- 
portion had been reached, hut the self-supporting students no 
longer appeared in tlie same uuubei'S as formerly. 

In Baden no diminution in the number of applicants took 
place. The average number of those registered yearly was — 
lUM '»■» 'tM w-n 

12-6 9-8 14-5 14-8 

StiH, a want of probationers has lately been felt to supply the 
recently erected and also the old posta. 

To the States in which a decrease in the supply is observed, 
nlthough no felt want has yet been announced, belong Bruns- 
wick, ilecklenburg-Scbwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, S. Alten- 
burg, Anhalt, Iteussj. L, and Liiheck, In a bad way, according 
to Emesti, are the eight Old-Pnissiau provinces, Hanover, 
Bavaria, S,-Weimnr, S.-Meiningen, Oldenburg, Schwartzburg- 
Rudolstadt, Waldeck, Lippe-Detmold. 

In Bavaria, from 1861-71, for an average of 244 vacant 
posts yearly tliere were only 23 candidates and therefore 1 
too few. From 1S69-72 there were at Erlangcn on an 
average 97 Bavarian Protestant students of theology, and 33 
studying outside of Bavaria — in all 130. In the year 
1880-1 among 201 theological students 98 were Itavariana, 
iiad there were 39 studying beyond Bavaria — in all 137. 
The increase up to this point was not sufficient. 

We need no apology for giving special attention to Prussia 
in this connexion, as we have material for carrying our 
reaeaichet lattliei back fin Uiia State thin for Uie rest of 
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Germanj, and the nmnber of students can be compared with 
candidates and preachers, a thing which cannot be done in 
the other States. 

The attendance of students of theology at the Old-Pmsrian 
universities can be ascertained as far back as 1820, bat it 
would give a false result were we to take the mere number 
in attendance at these universities as corresponding exactlj 
with the number of theological students in the Old-Pmaaiaa 
provinces. Foreign students formerly came in large numbers to 
these universities to study theology, and at present more 
Prussians than formerly go out of the country for that purpose; 
the native students, therefore, must be considered separatdy, 
and besides, to the native students at Prussian universities we 
niust add the Prussian students at other universities. As 
already said, this information cannot be got with sufficient 
exactness for the earlier period, still the number of Prussian 
theological students at non-Prussian universities seems to have 
been very small. In 1835-6 at Heidelberg and Tubingen 
there were not more than one or two Prussian students ; at 
Leipzig there were 1 6 ; (for Erlangen there are no retoms) ; 
and these are the principal universities that seem to have had 
any special attractions for Prussians. For the following 
period, 1851-73, the numbers are given fully detailed in the 
General Educational Statistics for the year 1874, and, in con- 
sequence of a resolution of the German Protestant Church 
Conference at Eisenach in 1872, an official return was made 
of the number of Protestant students of theology belonging 
to the 8 Old-Prussian provinces who were studying at 
German universities in each semester from 1851-74. This» 
indeed, is not given minutely for each university, but it is 
sufficiently accurate for our purpose. 

In the foUowing table we give the number of Old-Prussian 
students of thedpgy firom 1821-81 : — 
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•21-6 


1.10? 


■41-6 


782 


■61-6 


1,066 


•28-31 


1,645 


■46-51 


619 


•66-71 


850 


•31-6 


1,360 


■51-6 


693 


■71-6 


776 


■36-41 


667 


■56-61 


1.081 


■76-81 


1,302 



Tlie figures, while showing the fluctuations in the atteudance 
to which we referred above, show further the steady in- 
crease in the percentage of Prussians who go beyond the con* 
fines of their own SUte for their theologicnl education. In 
tlu first half of the ///«■« that proportion was close on 5 per 
c«Bt.i it increased steadily to over 11 per cent, in the latter 
half of the sixties, and then bounded up to 20 per cent in 
tiic bq^nning of the sfveniUs, and at that figure it has with 
small vnriations remained. 

Having thus ascertained the niimbtr of students of theol(^ 
in the Old-Prussian provinces from 1820-81, we have now to 
consider the relation of this supply to the wants of the 
country'. For this purpose we require to determine three 
points : — Tlie percentage of students who do not come up to 
the examination at all ; the number who fail to pass the exa- 
mination ; the number who pass the examination but who 
never succeed in getting & post. Death, sickness, incapacity 
for the work, cliange of inclination end consequent abandon- 
ment of the study, at least with a view to the clerical pro- 
fession, are to be regarded as the causes of leaving tlie uni- 
versity. The last cause clearly will tell very difTerently at 
different times ; and generally, the greater the pressure on 
the vacant posts, and consequently the longer tlie space of 
time between the periods of study and the receinng of a 
fixed appointment, the greater will be the loss to be expected, 
the natural waste by death and sickness will increase 
absolutely, and, in the wrctclicd endowment of the parishes, 
more vigoroua attempts are made to get more speedily into a 
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competency by adopting the teaching profemon, or . bj 
emigration. 

For Prussia the figures connected with the subject exist in 
ample fulness. 

In the following six periods of five years the proportion 
of students to the number who attained the position of 
licentiates, and who were ordained, was as follows : — 



Tear. 


OM-PruMlui 
Studmta 


TtoUL 


ofStodratiL 


TMd. 


SiSSS: 


1851-56 


" 693 


137 


20 


196 


.28 


1856-61 


1081 


193 


18 


170 


16 


1861-66 


1065 


232 


22 


198 


19 


1866-71 


865 


223 


26 


231 


27 


1871-76 


658 


176 


27 


186 


28 


1876-81 


776 


146 


19 


157 


20 



On the average of the whole period there are 1 84 licentiatet 
for 856 students. Assuming three years as the length of 
the course, of the 856 students 285 should each year 
go up for examination ; and supposing this as the number 
that should pass and take license, the difference amounts 
to 101, or 35 per cent Many, however, take a longer 
course. Since 1872 especially the students of theology are 
not more favourably situated as regards the one-year^t 
military service than the rest of the students, and so the 
average length of the course must be assumed to be about 
a quarter of a year longer, which reduces the difference to 
about 28 per cent In the first decade the loss was greater 
than later on, the licentiates forming only 1 8*6 per cent of 
the students, and in the two following decades 23*5 and 
22*4 per cent For Prussia it may be asserted generally 
that, of the average number of students, 21*5 per cent 
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sQnually become licentiates, whereas, if there were no loss, 

tLe percenta-je ought to be about 30. 

On the whole, the licentiates show the same fluctuations 

as the students ; naturally, however, the elevations and the 
(lepiessions are somewhat later in showing themselves. The 
nQmber of licentiates at the begiuning of the fifties was very 
small ; it ran up considerably in the two followiug periods, 
to go down again in the acventus to its fonner proportion. 
An estimate has been made for Hanover and Bavaria of 
the number of probationers as far hack as to 1820, This 
ire append below.* In both countries in the twenties the 
figures are very higK In Hanover they remain so for the 
thiriiea ; and ai the beginning of the sevcntUs an improve- 
ment was \-i5ible tliere, of which in the other States tJiere 
was then no trace. 

Many of the youth who succeed in gaining a title to an 
appointment fail notwitlistauding in getting one. In Baden, 
according to Emesti, from 1860-73 215 probationers were 
roistered ; of these, 43, or 20 per cent., never received any 
ecclesiastical appointment ; 42 per cent, were prevented by 
sickness or death, 7'9 per cent, took to teaching, and 7*9 
per cent, removed to other Stales in Germany, or left Ger- 
many altogether. It is, on the contrary, very striking that 
in rruasia, during the thirty years from 1851-81, the num- 
ber of ordained persons — ix., of persons appointed to a 
beueGcc, is greater than the number of licentiates. On an 
average for tlmt whole period there were 190 ordained for 
18a licensed. This 'lisproporLion no doubt becomes rectified 
when it is considered that in Uie first period tlie number of 

* TIm averagt nambar of eandiJitfi axunioed ytuij wit — 

isaag -ao-o •*)■» 'co-B -cao 70-9 

Id Humtct, 03*8 07-3 30-1 37-4 343 36-3 
In BkiwU, 47'e 33-6 SI-« S9-0 SI'S 
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probationers was still very small (137), and indiTidoala from 
the old lesidaum were still eligible for appointment. If, 
however, we change the numben and compare the probap 
tioners of 18&1'76 with Uie persons ordained from 1856-81, 
the former are only in a n^joritj of six, and in tha last 
fifteen years there were ten more app(Mntmenta made yeaily 
than tliere came forward men entitled to the posU. 

It is to be observed that a large number of thoee who have 
become licentiates hold situations as teachers, rectors, A&, 
and in these situations they many and continue tar a num- 
ber of years, unless they have the chance of a apectaUf , 
good parish. These fonn a sort of reserve &om which io 
time of need men are drawn for ordination, often even at an 
advanced age ; and thus it may happen that for a consider- 
ate time the number of persons onloiued may be larger 
than tliat of the licentiates for the some years. This leserva, 
however, has also a limit, and cannot well be drawn npoi tat 
fifteen consecutive years, especially as it could have beea 
bat feebly supported for the years preceding. The differenoa 
therefore must be otherwise made up. yativea lA other 
States are licensed on the strength of a conference, and an 
tlien reckoned along with the above niunbcr of licenUataa, 
so that it is only from the new provinces tliat an aooesnoa 
can be looked for, and what the exact proportion of these ii 
we have unfortunately no information. These are not under 
the supervision of tlie Obcrkirchenratb, which since 1876 
has organized ao excellent and homogeneous statistical 
inqaiiy for the «ght provinces. Of tliis, however, there can 
be no doubt, that wliat most strikingly marks the in- 
sufficiency of the number of theolo^cal students is the 
measure in which the supply of licenliotei has for the hul 
fifteen yean come short of the number of new appointmantai 
Still stnmger is the evidence for Uiis found by comparing 
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aea with the number of licentiates. From 1863- 
ew appointments fell to be made j'early, and from 
he number was 206 ; against these, in the fiist 
re were 228 licentiates, and in the second only 
the most recent years, therefore, there was a yearly 
of about 53 — i.e., one fourth of the vacancies 
be supplied from the regular increase — a rate at 
old reserve must unquestionably be soon used up. 
le numbers of the licentiates, of the persons 
and of the vacant charges, cannot be traced far 
must carry our comparison to the livings. For 
1840 tliere were in Prussia 5,791 posts for 
preachers; there were in 1852 in Prussia 6,054 
pastors, inclusive of the united confessions* and the 
; and in 1880 there were 6.608, exclusive of the 
I and the dissenters. In tliis number, however, are 
;he unendowed posts, without wliich the number Ln 
I 6,274, and in 1875 6,204. 

mber of posts newly founded and discontinued in 
u as follows : — 

1815^ '41-60 'Gl-60 'Bl-70 

founded, 162 137 274 268 

tinned, 205 7 8 7 

further, that more were founded than discontinued 
16; 1876.14; 1877, 17; 1878, 4; 1880, II 
;ly, the relative figures, including the unendowed, 
bllows: — 

ISIS lUO ISM 1660 IB70 IBM 
MtictlpwU, 5,881 5,191 5,921 S,187 6,448 6,008 

DO InhabiUnta, 87 85 68 64 63 «8 
lestion now comes to be. How many gtudeata of 
night there to be to meet the wants of the countiy ? 
* (Sm Api>«Ddls. Note 8.] 
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As above said, there were in the Old-Prussiaii provinces from 
1863-72 214 charges, inclusive of some twenty new onetp 
vacant yearly. In the period from 1875-9 there were 193 
vacancies yearly (108 by death, 75 emeriti, 9 by resignation, 
1 by dismissal). In addition to this there were 13 charges 
founded in excess of those discontinued, so that in that 
period there fell 206 appointments to be made yearly. 
That would give 34 years as the pastors' average length 
of service. In the year 1880 * the average period of 
service of the clergy who had died and were emeriii vras 
35-66 years; in 1878, 3504; in 1877, 34-5; in 1876, 
34'3, which must be a little further reduced by the clergy- 
men who retire for other reasons. We are therefore obliged 
in more recent times to assume 34 years as the general 
average period of clerical service; in this period the supply 
of candidates was small, so that an early appointment could 
be counted on after passing the examination. Farther back, 
however, when candidates had to wait several years for an 
appointment, as in the Ihirlies, the period of service most 
also have been shorter ; and so, 30 years, which has been 
assumed as the period of service for that time, may not 
have been too low. In 1840 the number of yearly 
vacancies was reckoned at 193, and the number of students 
of theology requisite to meet this demand was calculated on 
the basis of a three-years' course, and on the assumption 
that a large number of students of theology took to other 
professions, at 800, or close on 14 per cent of the total 
number of posts. From our previous inquiry, however, it 
appears that the loss to the time of license must be set down 
in a three-and-a-quarter years' course at 28 per cent; 
and on this supposition an average of nearly 950 students 



* Tb« niiaib«r ol rttirtd cUrgjmnt ia Old-Pr«MU aaoaaUd froai ISSS-H 
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might be regarded aa sufficient, but on the assumption of a 
somewhat shorter period of sen-ice we will probably not be 
far ^vroDg in putting the requisite number of students for 
that period at 900. As an actual fact, that figure was 
passed in the whole period from 1820-40— from 1828-32. 
indeed, it waa almost doubled, and it is generally allowed 
that in that period the profession was overcrowded- 

On a calculation similar to the above in the forlUs, about 
920; in the fi/lica, 950; and from tliat time to 1880 
abo\it 1,000 students were to be regarded as the normal 
number. The yearly supply, as we saw, in reality amounted 
in the hist fifteen years to about 210, which made on an 
averoge course of three-and-«-quart«r years 683, and by a 
loss of 33 per cent., almost 1,000 students, as covering the 
demand. Imperfect as the calculation is, it may still with 
ocrtair.ty be said timt in Old- Prussia neither in the /ortita 
nor i\iefiftu:a up till 1857 was the normal number reached; 
there waa mther a considerable deficit, which could only be 
made up tn the way mentioned from the old surplus. As 
the number of Old-Prussian students of theology from 1841- 
6 is to be taken at about 850, from 1846-51 at 630, Iroin 
1851-6 at 693, the deficit must on the lowest calculation be 
estimated in the fifteen years at 150 students. In the fol- 
lowing decade the normal number was even surpassed, and 
^m that time the number of fresh candidates for the 
preacher's office is greater than the number of persons or- 
dained, while this latter number, for the first time in the 
following quinquennium, 1866-71, surpasses the nccessaij 
number of 200. In the lost decade the deficit becomes 
still more emphasized by this comparison between the num- 
ber of cliarges and that of the atudenta. At the beginning 
of the crmUtW tlicnj was a shortcoming of about 350, or a 
complete third, wliich in the second half of the decode wu 
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rednced to a fourth. In the winter semester 1880-1> how- 
ever, the normal number was again reached, in the following 
it was somewhat passed (1082), in the sunmier semester 
very considerably so (1406), and, considering the general 
increase in the attendance, it is to be assumed that in 1882* 
3 the figure at once necessary and desirable has been already 
passed by about one-half. It is clear, therefore, that all 
grounds of the former anxiety about the supply have now 
been removed ; indeed, the opposite difficulty of overcrowd- 
ing may have to be considered at no distant date. 

Let us take one glance more at the present supply of 
Prussia. 

By favour of the Director of the Prussian Statistical 
Bureau, Privy Councillor Blenk, we have been informed that 
in Prussia of its present size in 1880 the number of Pro- 
testant clergymen amounted to 9,300, or 53 per 100,000 
Protestant inhabitants, and in 1867 the number was 9,060. 

We saw that in Old Prussia, in about 6,730 charges, 
including the dissenters, 214 new appointments had to be 
made yearly, and that 1000 students were to be regarded 
as the normal number. On this basis in Prussia, of its 
present size in 1867, the normal number of Protestant 
theological students may be set down at 1,350, and in 
1880 at 1,400; while in the 15 semesters from 1866- 
74, there were, on an average, 944, and in the following 
15 semesters, to 1881, only 754 Prussian students of 
theology at Prussian universities. 

In 1880 and 1881 an average of 291 Prussian students 
of theology studied at non-Prussian universities, or 26*1 per 
cent, of the rest of the Prussian students of theology, and 
we may further calculate this proportion among the Old 
Prussians from 1866 to 1874 at 11*4 per cent. From this 
it appears that the tendency has been to go from the new 
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piovinces abroad rather than to Old Pniasia, and also that 
cbuiging from one nnh-ersitj to Roother has iacreosed. 
A»ninmg an addition for the earlier period of 15 per cent^ 
and for the later period of 22 per cenL, vo shall noc be for 
from the narlc. We tbeii get 1,110 and 966 Pnissiaii 
stadenta of theology, or o^r 300 too few. Only in 1880 
the fignn rose to 1,404. Tlie normal figure was thoa at 
least reached, and in the foHowing scinestera it has almdy 
been eonsidetably passed. 

U is, however, further to be noticed tliat the number of 
Protestant clergymen has steadily diinioished in proportion 
to tlie popnUtion. If these ofKctab are regarded merely u 
pnlpit oratoT9 — and in most cases, unfortunately, they are 
nothing else — the diminution of their number quite corre- 
sponds with the greater density of the population, the orator 
then having only a larger audience before him. Dut if tlie 
cler^ attend to their cure of souls, as is done among the 
Catholics, by frequent personal intercourse with their 
parishioners — and this, in our opinion, is in these days more 
essential than ever — the diminution of their number cannot 
be regarded with enufluiuiity. We saw that in 1815 there 
existed in Pnissia about 87 charges for every 100,000 of 
the population; in 1840 there were only 65 ; in 1850, 58 ; 
in 1860, 54; and in 1880, only 48. In rrussia the present 
iwsition of matters is rather more favourable — namely, 53. 

We liave thus set forth and explained the figures bearing 
on our subject so far as these figures were accessible. We 
must refer in a few. words to the causes of the fluctuations 
we have olserved, although we are well aware that none but 
clergymen who have lived through a longer or shorter part of 
our period are in a position to take a satisfactory 8ur\'ey of 
the varj'ing influences at worlc, and from them we hope and 
l>^ for some further information. 
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We previously drew attention to the fact that while the 
altered position of the theological faculty in the university 
system was bound, in course of time, to reduce the attend* 
ance at that faculty, there did not necessarily follow from 
this a diminution in the supply of clergymen. The only 
diminution was in the number of those who had been 
enrolled in the theological faculty, but who had never enter- 
tained the intention of occupying a clerical office. We saw, 
however, that this supply of our clerical resources had ex- 
perienced violent changes, and the causes of these will form 
the subject of our next inquiry. 

For the earlier period a satisfactory explanation has been 
given. Immediately following the Wars of Liberation a 
dearth of probationers in Protestant theology was felt Tlie 
students of theology had, like their comrades, entered the 
field as volunteers ; but they found it less easy tlian the 
others to return to their former profession. Many of them 
remained in the army or obtained posts in the administration 
of the police or in that of finance. To fill up these gaps, 
and to take advantage of the favourable position of afiTairs, 
our youth flocked in far too great numbers during the 
twenties to the study of theology, more especially as this 
course made smaller demands upon their resources than the 
other faculties, and supplied another string to their bow, as 
students of theology could easily find employment in the 
educational service. How far the suggestion is well-founded 
that this tendency was greatly furthered by the influence of 
Hegel and Schleiermacher we do not undertake to decide. 
At the end of the twenties, and in the thirties, when the over- 
crowding became apparent, a backward movement set in 
which continued for some time, and went considerably too 
far in the opposite direction. The lai^e number of old pro- 
bationers who were knocking about as private tutors, and of 
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aged rcctore holding the license for ordination, and vainly 
hoping to reach that goal, must have formed an effective 
warning against eiitraiice upon a theological course. This 
period, however, went by, these reserves being gradually used 
up J and from the middle of the fifiie& to the end of the 
sUiUa the theological Ciculty showed a larger attendance, 
although it was still confined to moderate limits. There was 
nothing particidarly striking in these changes, the alternate 
swayings of the pendulum being perfectly explicable by 
ordinary causes. It is more difficult to account for tlie 
backward movement which followed, and which in all but a 
few districts caused an alarming de6cicncy in the supply of 
clergymen. For this phenomenon the most varie<l explana- 
tions have been given ; and where these have not been 
refuted by the recent flood tide, their weight baa still been 
largely reduced, as many of tlie reasons brought forward — 
and these are mainly external cues — have, in some respects, 
clianged but very little, and in others not at alL 

As one of the main causes of the decline of the tlieological 
faculty, the insufficiency of the salaries of most of the pastors 
is rightly insisted upon. A large number of them were 
mere starvation* salaries. 

It cannot perhaps be said as a general statement that the 
avenge salaries of the clergy were immoder&iely low, but the 
itata of matters was aggravated by the great dissimilarity 

* Aeeordioit to EroMti, in the middls ol th« Kn-nftri the n>l*rin of tlia 

U FruuU, 10S7 cbugta noder £00, while the ObetkirchcDrath. in Berlin, 
nckoocd CISOkd ituufficicnt codowment, "on the ground thkt it could aot 
fi** k mitftble tnuntcnuioa.'' 

In llAnoTcr, in 1SC3, 1,163 chargci prodacfd kd Kvtnge income of jC 112. 
In Suony, st the twginning of the ivnuki, 1,006 charge* g&ve Hit on ea 
nver*!*, and of thru 08 wrre nudcr jCGO. la IUv*ri« the Uunbate wu 
Mcnrnl in m CErtun income, which, howaver, up t« hie fortieth yttr, new 
ticacdedfOfi, udnltet Lhkt nugradsallj lacreued to<lO<X 
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between over-rich livings and the veiy poor ones ; not^ 
indeed, that the salaries of the other officials, teachers for 
example, were more tempting; but as soon as other un- 
favourable circumstances arose in the case of the dergjr, their 
wretched pay attracted more attention. In Prussia the 
introduction of the office of registrar in the year 1875,* and 
the consequent discontinuance or diminution of many per- 
quisites, have told so severdy upon clerical incomes that 
compensation has gradually been provided from the local 
and State funds. 

Taking into account along with this the depredatioii of 
money, and more particularly the increasing demands oi life 
in recent times, we must allow a very considerable wei^t to 
this factor in the problem for the period before os. It wis 
clearly bound, too, to tell all the more heavily in times of 
commercial prosperity when much larger incomes wen 
readily to be made in other walks of life. It is little wonder, 
then, if at the very beginning of the sevejUia the ebb wis 
at its lowest. A very good illustration of this is found in 
the university of Halle. At the period in question vexy few 
of the students of theology at that university came from the 
l)ea8ant and artisan class. In the three first of the periods 
given above t these classes contributed from 24 to 26 per 



In th« year 1S02 tbari' 

In MecklenVarg-Schweiin, 361 chargei, with an average aalaiy of £lSfll 

„ Macklcnbnrg^ireUU. 68 , m IML 

„ Saza-Wdmar, SU „ ## 91 

„ Saza-Altenlmrf, 14S „ ISh 

„ Rania (Yoongv liaa), 64 „ •# •• •• TfL 

,» Dochy of Haata, 470 „ „ „ 9L 

* [On tha paaaiog of tha Civflaiaodt-gaaett for tha wbola QarwiaB aaipii% 
tha celabraiton of marriagaa wai withdrawn from tha elargj oi all p to l as 
ikma and handed orer to civil fnnctSonarica. Marriage waa len d a r ad a 
porely dvil aet» and independent d aU religiona eon di tJona,] 
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^ of all the students of theology ; in the beginning of the 

"Ws and in the beginning of tlie sevnUits ihttf contributod 

^^«r 15 per cent,, whereas from 77-81 they coDtribfltod 20 

^ <«nt. The fact is still more emphatically illustrated in the 

'*^c* of the speculation and building mania at the b^;inning 

^ the itvciUUs. Of all the studenta of the peasant and 

I Itisan class then at the university the percentage of those 

I iilio studied theology was strikingly small. It was only 22*9 

per cent, of that number, the corresponding percentage for 

Ibe previous periodn being 54, 66, 7fi, S2, and for the last 

period 31. Gradually, although slowly, botli classes are 

regaining some confidence in the position of the clergy; per- . 

haps they find their own still worse. 

The same thing is observed among the inanafiictDreta, 
landed proprietors, and merchants, as the following figozea 



1820-2 7-5 Sd-S 

1832.6 13-5 40*3 

18S0-4 8-2 29-6 

1872-6 90 9-7 

1877-81 11-8 14-6 

Tlie inducement to give up the study of theology when once 
begnn was specially encouraged by the extent to which students 
in the philosophical factUty were at that time in request 
owing to the multiplication of schools ; and, besides, imme- 
diately at the end of the course they could count upon an 
appointment under much more favourable conditions than 
the pastors. The competition between these two doeelj 
connected studies was bound to turn out to the disadvantage 
of theology, and all the more so as in their Ent semesters the 
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theological students attend lectures in both departments, and 
the change from the one profession to the other may be 
effected without serious loss of time. 

Among the causes of the falling-off in the theologiod 
faculty there is also adduced " the want of bursaries for the 
course at the gymnasium and for the support of stodentt 
of thcolog}' at the university," and taking into account the 
increased cost of living, this is a cause to whicli still greater 
weight is to be attached. It is no doubt a correct enough 
contention that attendance at the university may be oon- 
sidembly promoted by the foundation of new bursariea. 
Without any essential change, however, in this respect the 
press of students to the university has quite recently power- 
fully increased, so that we are obliged to assume such a 
degree of improvement in the circumstances of the variont 
classes concerned as to permit of the corresponding number 
of students attending the university. Tliis is proved by the 
small numbers in attendance during Uie prasperous timeSi 
wliilc lately, amid loud and geneml complaints on the low 
state of trade, a very high number was reached. No doubt 
it may \k replied that the commercial world supplies but a 
small |)ortion of our students, and that far more come from 
the officials of all sorts who are independent of commercial 
fluctuation;;. It is, as we saw, precisely from the classes 
where uni% ersity education is not to be prcsupjiosed in the 
parents that ever}' addition to the usual supply comes, and 
these an* the onlv classes that ^ve anv considerable elasti* 
city to our numbers. 

In addition to these external causes, for the falling off in 

the theological faculty there are intcnial ones of no smaller 

import To these we attribute the generally diminished in- 

terest in church afTairs which marks the cultivated as well as 

the lower cla<;ses in the Protestant ranks, and the sceptical 

o 
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'\Mt which asserted itself even in the ^mnasia. This 
lOt fail to show its effects as well in the Protestant as 

Catholic faculty, although, geiienJly speaking, it was 
rODouDccd in tlie north th&n in the south. 
I undeniable that the rapid development of science has 
inch to hring ahout this stite of things. Its results 
ed to many irrecoiicileable with Christian dogma, and 
I the people. The effect of this was Jicightcned by the 
iatoiy attacks which were repeatedly made by the 
I, of science upon the cliurch, and these, when echoed 

the representatives of the people and at public raeet- 
sicbcd deeper down among the people. Tlie lofty duties 

clergy were misunderstood and depreciated, and alto- 

tiiere was much to lessen anyone's inclination to enter 
ofession. Tlie acrimonious controversies, further, that 
lace both inside the church and between the church and 
ivcniment were enough to frighten the iuclbatioa out 

in whom, despite the above discouragements, there was 
^lination to enter the profession led. This was distinctly 

in the resolution of the Eisenach conference, already 
med, as a cause of the deficiency of theological students. 
Prtissia, a further special deterrent from theology may 
ave been found in the intolerance of the ecclesiastical 
ities, who called the clergy to strict account for every 
Ion from dogma, while the tendency of the times more 
ver demanded toleration. 

all the causes advanced, however, the reply is at hand 
1 these respects no change has up to the present been 
d, and yet the increase in the last semesters has been 
[reaL To what, then, are we to attribute the striking 
e that has taken place 1 Tlie deeper causo which pro- 

thfl way for the sudden crowding to theology is in 
linioa to bo seen in the wave of conservnliara which is 
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nndoubtedlj passing over the country. The alienation bom 
the church which marked the hist decade has given place to 
a distinct reaction. The country r^rds that alienation 
as a calamity, and sees in it the fountain-head of the social 
democracy, the raw materialism, and the revolutionary mov»- 
ment3 so characteristic of the lower classes in our time. 

The growing acrimony in recent years of the Protestant 
opposition to Catholicism and Semitism — so lamentable, naj, 
in many respects, so disgraceful to our country — ^haa had an 
inspiring effect upon tlie Protestant consdousnesa. On the 
church, as the exponent of this consciousness^ new duties have 
devolved, and it has thereby gained in authority and esteem. 
There is room for difference of view as to the newly-formed 
unions among German students with their more or less pro* 
nounced anti-semitic tendencies, but we cannot but regard 
them as an indication of a revived church life, and they must 
be allowed further to bring more students to theology and to 
keep them at it 

The change of feeling just mentioned could not fail to tell 
considerably upon the attendance, even although no cliange 
has been effected in the remaining conditions. It was sup- 
ported by the badness of the outlook in tmde and commerce, 
but more particularly by the overcrowding in the other 
branches of study, which was becoming more and more per* 
ceptible from semester to semester, and latterly also in 
philology. Those who, in any circumstances, would have 
taken a university course, and who had no special inclinatkm 
for a particular line of study — and of such the number is 
very large — saw on the one side a long period of ser\'ice either 
wholly without pay or with a mere beggarly living, or on the 
other an early-fixed appointment, no doubt with no very ex* 
travagant salary attached to it, but still offering the poesibility 
of an early settlement in life. 
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In addition to this an improvement, although ontjr a 
dight one, had taken place in the salaries of the dergjr, and 
tSSoAz weie at the same time made on the part of the 
eomtnones to make ap to the pastors the loss they had sns- 
Uined bj the institution of pabtic r^istrata. All this 
B^ht amount to very little, still it showed the interest of 
the Government and the sjnnpathy of socictj* for the church, 
inspired more confidence for the futoie. 
In Prussia the minimum salary is now genersU; fixed at 
X90, while, as above stated, in 1875 there were over 1.000 
diuges with a smaller salary. -After five years' sertice the 
;mnm salary ia fixed at £120, and after 20 years' service 
X150 — tlie State bringing it op to that snm if the com- 
mute is unable to do so." We oinit the differences between 
the individual pro\'inccs, and only remark further that in the 
Etectoiate of Hesse in 1874 the minimum of £60 was by 
■ State supplement raised to £90. Our authority for this, 
for what follows, is I'astor Otto Hitter, to whom thanks 
dae for hU excelk-iit treatise on "The Pay of the 
Protestant Clergy in Germany." 

In Itavaria the minimum salary has now been raised to 
twecn £77 and £78, while up to the beginning of the 
mtitt it did not exceed .£69 till a man was forty years 
In Baden, the salary for the first seven years' service 
only £80 ; from tliat to the tenth year of service, £90 ; 
p the fifteenth, £110; to the twentietli,£130 ; then £150, 
170, and in cases of more thnn thirty years' service, £180 
I ^200 — in all cases exclusive of pciriuisitAS. In Saxe- 

' [In Old Pnuna, in the yeu- IBTO-SO, the dlMct coit of ths btAblUliad 

ith* Sute «M £201. !S0: ot thii, admin JMntion coit £3£,S60i 

nr chmrpQi (od improTcmtut of old ooei, £1,800; varioo* 

I «bj«cta, £S,833 ; paymniti and iniiplemcnt* to the dergy, A«., 

!L— noniig'i KraX Enf^tlti,AiVa fUr TSeologU unrf KinAe, »oL ili.. 
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Weimar the following rates were introdnoed on lat Jannarj, 
1883 : — ^The minimum salary on appointment is JC85» which 
is increased by XIO every five years till the twenty-fifth 
year of service, when it is X135« 

Let us compare with this the salaries of the judges. 

In Prussia the minimum salary of a judge is fixed at X120. 
A post like this, however, the judge gains considerably 
later than the deigy gain theirs — after four years' preparir 
tion and an intermediate year occupied as assessor wiUumi 
pay. By periodical additions of £40 the salary rises to 
X300, to which there is an addition on the score of hooae- 
rent of £18 to £33 (Berlin £45), always according to the 
service-class of the towns. The average salaiy of the judges 
in Prussia is £2 10. The directors of the gymnasia get from 
£240 to £330. The newly-appointed judge, accordingly, 
is equal to the clergyman aft^er five years' service. Still, the 
latter from the beginning can count on some subsidiary 
income from his official duties, and, as a rule, fii^ds in teach- 
ing the means of making this ; the only chance the judge 
has of increasing his income is by doing literary work. For 
length of service, however, he has the claim to an increase 
of more than double, while it is only aft«r twenty years' 
service that the pastor reaches £150, and only by a change 
to an unusually well-paid cliarge that he receives a further 
increase. The county court judges draw an average salary 
of £210, to which about £25 may be added from other 
sources and from gratuities allowed by Government to indi- 
viduals in particular circumstances. 

The teachers in the higher schools receive on an average 
at the beginning £90, and a gradual addition up to £225, 
on an average £157 10s. To this since 1873 an allowance 
is added for house-rent Since that date, so far as we know, 
no essential change has taken place. In smaU towns the 
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directoirs are paid oo an average with £247 10s, in larger 
towns with SXlt 10a, and io Berlia with i:330.» If the 
jttdgus mnlc socially higher than the clergy, the oppomte 
mast, at least in Prussia, be said of the schoolmasters ; and 
that sooner or hiter will certainly make itself felt. 

Id Bavaria the judges for the Srst titrce years are paid at 
jE114, gtaduftUy rising, so that from tlie eleventh to the 
fifteenth years' service tliey are paid £150, and X9 
additional for every additional five years' service. Hie 
pastor De\-er exceeds £120, which is only a little abo\'e the 
Mimimiim of a jnd^ 

la Bftden the saUry of the judge ia £90 to £225, ei- 
dosive of £J2 to £27 for house-rent ; the member of tlie 
cconty court, £125 to £260. 

In Wurtembei^ the judge draws from £110 to £200; 
the county court judge, from £H0 to £180 — average, 
£160 ; the counsellors of the county court, from £220 to 
£260 — average, £240. The pastors begin in the small 
cliargcs with £87 10s. to £100, and by length of service, or 
by changing to a better charge, they rise to £ 1 5 0, and in 
the best charges still higher. Besides tliis, the cliarges have 
foes attached to them which bring in some few pounds, and 
theie are also perquisites in kind, which have been valued 
too low. It must on the whole be allowed that the salaries 
of the judges are on a more liberal scale than those of the 
dcrgy ; both, howe\'cr, can only be described as eicessively 

* [Tlia diniion of the urrice cUsiea iccordiog to the *uc of the towns wm 
■dopted from tbc militkrj acrrice into Law and Edacatioti. Tha divtRon 
b thnffold—ID Berlin ; (2) towns of more than 50,000 civU inhaliituiti; 
(3} towDi of 50,000 or fewer civil inhabitanta. The lioaae-reiit allowed ia 
Claw 3 ia 10 per cent, of the income, aud in Claaa 3 1| per cent. An inter- 
•■ting account of the controversy that iuned in thcM arrangemeuta, aa of 
tba eocial rauking of cLuaea In general in Germany, ia given in Schmidt'a 
O^Kk^kU drr I'li-layogit, vol. IT., pp. 757-771. An abatract of it i* givM 

ia the Appendix, Not* 6.] 
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scanty, the salary by itself being in both cases insatEdeDt 
for the suitable upbringing of a family. The remarkable, 
nay, excessive, press to the university tliat, in spite of tbia, 
has taken placet indicates among ottier tilings the widespread 
plenty of tlie middle classes, which secures on addition to 
the income of most of the official dass, either from thdr 
own fortune or from that of their wives. It argues, furiher, 
the continued existence in the popular mind of an ideal that 
leads them to value a good sodal position more highly than 
a big income, and an inclination to prefer this smaller bat 
more certain income to one, on the whole, higher, bat very 
uucertain. It proves also that there is no very great ttsta 
for a business career, merely as such, in the cultivated claaaaa, 
and that such as exbts is greatly diminished by every un- 
favourable turn of aflurs. 

We should like, in conclusion, to inquire wliat may be 
gathered In this counectioa from a consideration of the classea 
from which our students of theology are drawn. 

It has been adduced as a proof of Uie increasing atrengtli 
of the wave of materialism in the aevaUitt that in tiba 
cunsistoriul-circlc of Hanover the licentiates in theology came 
in the following percentages from 





1841-SO. 


'S14A 


wja 


I-ajgcr towns, - 


31-8 


190 


18'« 


Smaller towns. 


13-7 


33-3 


11-7 


Towns of both classes. 


45-5 


52-4 


SOI 


The countiy. 


54-5 


47-6 


t9'4 



Tlic decrease of the proportion from the large towns is no 
(louI>t remarkable, although tliese contain a considenfalj 
Inrxer percentage of tlie population, and especially of tlM 
well-to-do jiopulation, than formerly. Et^ually DoticeaU* is 
the increase in the proportion fVom the oountiy dislikti. 
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pites for the most recent period unfortiinutGly fail ub ; 
ren could tliey be got, tbey would not be siifficicut to 
s averages wbidi would be characteristic of tlie most 
tcnileiicies. From tlic figures for Halle, however, we 
opinion that tliese tendencies lire in the direction of 
»nition of the old [iroportions. More important, per- 
ia it to notice that the clergy themselves have oeen 
g to put their sons into their own prufessioa, and Ibis 
growing degree in the most recent times. In the 
r back periods here noticed from 73 to SO per cenL 
} sons of clergymen at Halle studied theology; from 
-6 the proportion went down to 44'2 per cent., and 
Again from 1877-81 to 58*3 per cent. A slight im- 
nicnt, likewise, is to be noticed among the sons of 
r officials and teachers, nltbongh the improvement here 
jeen far siower, while the downward tendency in the 
1 before our last was quite surjirising. Of (he sons of 
era trained at the university, more than half fonnerly 
to theologj"; from 1872-6 the percentage of snch was 
1115, and at present it is 13'4. Tliis alteration is 
tiess quite in accordance with that of the study of 
ofiy al the university all over.* 

le connection between coiiuncrcial depression and nltend- 
at the university seems to be expressed in the fact that 
ig the students of theology at Halle the sons of artizans 
peasants fonn a far higher pcrcentagtt in the last tlmn in 
[wo earlier periods — 20 against 14'6 per cent. Mer- 
le, mnnnfocturers, Sm,, supplied, as previously shown in 
last period, 13'8, and in the previous ones, 11*9 and 

TotM, ia fmA of hii cootmtion tbat Ui« itadBOta of theology com* 
11m lower duHi uhI r^uire apcciU lupinrt, give* tbo [ullowing ihon 
va Ui« occupfttton ol thi pannU of th« lictDtUtM, »»1 with tU* 
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After all, however, we are of the opinion that (avourabla 
external circumstances have most to do with the increased 
attendance at the theological faculty — ^that the x^acant 
charges, in the face of the risks* of success, and the longer 
time necessary to wait for it in the otlier dcpartmenta of 
study, really fonn the pujictum saliens in our inquiry. The 
change, therefore, as possessed of any higher ethical valne^ is 
only of doubtful significance, although we are decidedly of 
the opinion that these material considerations did not^ by 
themselves alone, produce tlio extraordinaiy efTect^ Hub 
rather was only rendered possible through a real change in 
public opinion. 

The theological and medical faculties have been viewed 
as representing respectively the sciences of mind and matter, 
and the attendance at these has been said to be a tolerably 
reliable barometer of the changes in Uie atmosphere of the 
world of mind at particular periods. In giving theology 



may be compared the fibres we gave for the theologieal Uncmlkj ii 
HaUe, in the table on p. 64. 



Oocupalioa of Pmrmia. 


ConiiUtoria] Cirde 
td Hanover. 


RsUldkhod Cbwch «f SraMwWL 


1S41-50 

p.c 


'51.60 


V»l-70 


•20 38 


*39^8 *49.58|'50^ 


*69-79 




p. c. 


p.c 






1 




1. Noble, . 











1 


— 




— 


1 


2. Pastor, . 


337 


430 


48-4 


32 


45 


18 


96 


10 


3. Teacher, . 


ion 


12*2 


17 7 


17 


12 


7 


• 


1 


4. Officer, . 


2-2 


28 


07 


1 




— 


— 


... 


5. Higher official 


















or phynician. 


15-2 


U'S 


70 


29 


18 


• 


19 


• 


6. Lowrr official, . 


13-9 


14D 


6-4 


11 


10 


e 


9 


9 


7. Higher trading 
daae, . 


















8D 


5« 


41 


16 




9 


1 


» 


a Lover trading 


















clatft, . 


12^ 


6-8 


81 


42 




9 


10 


• 


9. Firmer, . 


29 


5 


1-4 


5 




9 


-* 


1 


10. Peasant, . 


15 


33 


6-2 


7 




3 


• 


9 






161 


114 


53 


69 


90 



* [The phraae in the original la an expreevTe one : Ae cAfd i Jag i n i JhM< 
hOrUu^ *' high hnng braad haaketa.**] 
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thia position we are of opinion that an importance is assigned to 
it which it once possessed but now possesses no longer, Tlie 
attendance at the theolo^cal faculty is in some limited sense 
an indication of a favourable leaning to the church on the 
part of the upper clas,%s, but not of a taste for philosophy. 
The measure of the interest in science or philosophy is 
rather to be found in the attendance at the different 
bmnchea of the philosophical faculty — a point to which 
we have to return. 

L TUK FACULTY OF lUEOLOGV. — B. CATHOLia 

Tbx same phenomenon presents itself among tlie Catholic as 
among the Protestant students of theology — ^but among the 
former in a higher degree — as regards the fluctuationa and 
falling-ofT in the attendance down to recent times. There 
is complete agreement in this respect between the two con- 
fessions, although the years of the extremes do not corre- 
spond. In the Catholic faculty also, all over Germany, the 
highest figures are in 1830-1, with 1,800 ; five years later 
this number was reduced to almost one-half, and in '40 and 
'41 it went down below the half to 866. Thia is to be kept 
in mind. For this period we find the same thing in all 
departments of study. It is the result of the collective 
circumstances of the time, and not the mere alternations of 
supply and demand in a particular profession. At the end 
of the/orltr« tlie number of Catholic students increased, while 
that of the Protestant students dimlnisbed after 1844-7. 
From 1848-60 the number, with some variations, maintaiped 
itself at 1,200 to 1.300; it then slowly but steadQy went 
down till in 1879-80 it was 619, and then gndoally roae 
again to S9fi in 1881-2, and 767 in 1882-3. 

Hie following table gives the number of Catholie student* 
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of theology in all Germany, and their distribution thronghooi 
the universities : — 



A 



Tear. 


^1 


1 


Bonn. 


t 


1 




e 


1 


J 


1 830-31 


1,800 
















'31-36 


1.277 


219 


185 


187 


281 


90 


142 


143 


30 


'36-41 


930 


177 


99 


151 


187 


8S 


92 


99 


S7 


'41-46 


989 


198 


117 


153 


183 


84 


132 


85 


91 


'46 51 I 1,256 


219 


184 


174 


242 


114 


136 


138 


49 


'51-56 1,256 


230 


202 


193 


207 


96 


143 


185 


— 


'56-61 1,202 


180 


219 


258 


136 


96 


134 


179 


— 


'61-66 1,117 


176 


211 


254 


95 


89 


130 


162 


— 


'66 71 1 974 


139 


186 


231 


92 


82 


111 


ISS 


» 


71-76 1 827 


95 


107 


213 


76 


134 


!!• 


84 


» 


76-81 1 664 


65 


87 


94 


84 


142 


149 


43 


— 


'81^4 1 787 


130 


65 


112 


116 


162 


150 


5t 


— 


1 '83-84 ; 825 


144 


79 


112 


134 


165 


157 


61 


— 



Tlie non-Germans, especially the Swiss and Austrians, wbo 
study Catholic theology at the German universities, 
never represented by large numbers: in the most 
periods the numbers grow smaller and smaller, and in Um 
sequel we may leave them out of account. The avenges m 
the first column of the above table yield the same result m 
the individual years formerly noted. The lowest ebb here is 
in the second half of the 9evcntieM, and not, as on the Pko- 
tcstant side, in the previous quinquennium. The flood is 
likewise at the beginning of the thirtin, although the fini 
half of that decade is not so much above the second half •• 
among the Protestants. The whole period, rather tnm 1846- 
61, comes very near it The bound upwards begins 
years earlier among the Catholics than among the 
testants, just as the falling ofT follows ten years earlier, and 
lasts considerably longer. 

The figures for the Old-Prussian provinces give a rsNilfc 
tluit diflers notliing from that for all Germany ; the flncte* 
ations even strikingly correspond, only the falling-off fai 
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Pmaaia of recent date has been Tar more cousidciuble than 
in an Germany. U must not, however, be rorgotten that 
only a few noa-rrus-sl-uis come to the Prussian universities 
to atotty Catholic theology, while many Prussians go to the 
Doo-Fnusiaa universities; tlie nnmber of the latter for the two 
•eneitertof 1880-1 being on an average 91, in which, how- 
howevor, Xcw-Pmssians are included. But as the annciiation 
of 1866 added to Prussia but little Catholic territory and no 
Catholic (acuity, the amount of error from this source must 
bemtOL 

Is the OM-Pnissian provinces there has been a very 
Btnldng increase in the number of students of Catholic 
tJieology smce the year 18S0. In that year the number of 
students was 196 ; in 18S2 it was 306 — an increr^c of 56 
per cent., or an increase of 29 per cent, above 1881-2, when 
th« number was 238.* The advances of the Prussian 
Government and the prospect of an end to tlie conflict have 
€*-idently had a \ery encouraging effect. It must further be 
kept in view that many Prussians have f[uite lately gone to 
stady abroad, nciirly 100 being at Innsbruck alon& One 
of Falk's laws of 1874 drew attention to tlie fact that the 
course at that uuiversity could not be regarded hy the 
Cox'etnincnt as a training corresponding to section 4 of tlie 
law of 1873, and that the dispensation mentioned in section 
5 of that law was not to be looked for. 

As is well known, Gcnnany has at present Cathidic 
faculties of theology at six universities ; in Prussia there are 
sach faculties at three. Up till 1851 a seventh university, 
Gicssen namely, possessed a Catholic faculty which was that 
/ear suppressed. Miinster, which was founded as a uni- 
versity in 1780, but for long attained to no importance, 

* [For ISSa-l tha ottmbcr of Catholic itadFiiU of theology *t Iha thra* 
FniMW (^tbollc tunltie* — tU., BreiUn, Bodd, and Mumta^-wu 33S.] 
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was in 1818 divested of its character as a university. Itt 
place \^as taken by Bonn, but at Miinster, meanwhile, there 
was still retained a course of systematic theology, and, as 
preparatory to this, a course of philosophy and science for 
intending clergymen. It was not till 1832 that the theo- 
logical and philosophical faculties at Miinster obtained equal 
rights with those of the other universities.* 

In the thirties tm^ forties Breslau was the favourite resoit 
for Catholic students in Prussia, and Munich for thoee in tlia 
rest of Germany. After the middle of the yE/tiet Breslau fell 
off and was beaten by Bonn, and still more by Mttnster, which 
at present is the best attended in Prussia. Munich has lost 
in attendance since 1856, and still more since 1861 ; while 
from I8r>6 to the present time the attendance at Tubingen 
has l)cen singularly steady. Since 1871 Wtlrzbuig has 
enjoyed special popularity ; the Prussian students, too, have 
a preference for it. 

Tlic Hosian Lyceum at Braunsbei^, erected in 1818, also 
possesses higher academic privileges, so that the students at 
that institution are to be regarded as on a level with those 
at the universities. But we possess returns for it only for a 
few years. It is not before the middle of the sevcniies that 
the general report notices Braunsberg among the universities. 
We have therefore preferred to leave the Hosian Lyceum 
altogether out of account : and this we can do all the mote as 
it is of no consequence as a source of error. The attendance 
in the recent years given was unimportant, 12-20 students, of 
whom from 6 to 8 belong to the philosophical section, so 
that the number of theological students there is very smalL 

Our treatment of this Lyceum seems all the more justified. 



*(In official documenU it is addrcM^it m ma MAdcnj. Tli«a, ab 
from the Department ia BerUa ia ISSS, ta addreaeed ^'Aa die phnw 
phiachAa PaknlUten der k6Biglicbea UaivenitAtca, der kflnlgHobm Aka> 
demie ni Mttaater oad dee Ljoaam Hoalaaam m BnMUMbarg.*^ 
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as down to 18 74 several siicliinstitutionaexistfi J, a three-years' 
course at which coiJd be reckoned of as much value as alteod- 
oDce at a university with a view to eotrance into a seininarj". 
In 1874 these rights were withdrawD. On the atteudiince 
mt these institutions wc have almost no infomiation. 

For the years 1832-4 Dieterici mentions the five lyases, 
€W. as he calls them, seminaries, then existing — Trier (Trfeves), 
Patlerbom, Pelplin, Posen, Gncsen, at which the average 
uumbcr of scholars was 163, and of these 159 were 
native Prussians. To be quite exact, these and the 20 at 
Braunsbcrg should be added to tlie 568 Catholic students 
in order to a correct comparison with the number of students 
at the present day. We should then for 1S32-4 have 827 
Catholic theological students, of whom 767 were Old- 
Prussians; and in 1881-2 290 students (including 
Brounshcrg), of whom 273 were Old-Prussians. In this 
my tlie antithesis comes out more sharply, and a more 
oooect impression is obtained. In the absence of a perfectly 
correct comparison, it is at least of importance to find out 
the number of Catholic students of theology who at diflerent 
times aimed at a university training, whUe it was open to 
tliem to reach the simple oiBce of parish priest otherwise 
tlian through the universities. Besides, the number in 
earlier times was much smaller who had pursued their 
studies abroad, especially at I^we and Pome, and had been 
onlained here, or who hail been ordained abroad — at Rome, 
for example — ^but had been appointed to a chai;ge here. 

As the cause of the high attendance at the end of the 
ItDctUia, mention bos been made of the efforts of enlightened 
bishops to give the Catholic clergy a wider culture ; and the 
decrease in the IhirlUs is attributed mainly to the growing 
loas of confidence in the universities on the part of the 
higher ecclesiastics, in consequence of the contests between 
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Church and State. A special illustration of that is seen in 
the rapid decrease after 1833 of non-Prussian Catholic 
students at Prussian universities. 

The question has been asked whether, on the ground of 
the foregoing figures for 1876-81, it can be maintained that 
the Kulturkampf has quickened the activity of the Roman 
communion, while it has done damage to the Prot^tant^ To 
this question we can only reply tliat the figures neither 
support the contention nor refute it. A struggle between 
Cliurch and State naturally limits the attendance at the 
universities in the country where the struggle is going on. 
That, however, is no proof that a smaller number than usual 
were taking to the study of theology all over. We saw 
above that no inconsiderable number of our Catholic 
students studied theology abroad. It is further a fioust— -one, 
indeed, that cannot well be set forth in figures, but still a 
fact — that the ecclesiastical orders in foreign countries, in 
Holland, Belgium, England, and America, have since 1874 
received strikingly large accessions from Prussia. No doubi 
the revival of cliurch life could exhibit itself in another 
fashion, and this it has done in rich measure — ^in the large 
pecuniary sacrifices, for example, in support of their chorch 
which the Catholic population has voluntarily made to make 
up for the funds withheld by the State. The increase in the 
number of students expresses after all only one side of that 
life which can find all the more powerful expression on 
another. We may well believe that in the districts affected 
by the struggle the feelings of the Catholic population have 
been powerfully excited in favour of their church, althou^ 
we cannot express the extent of that feeling in figaroiL It 
belongs to a sphere which cannot be described in itatitrtifa. 

The decrease comes out more strikingly when we compare the 
Catholic students of theology with the Catholic pnpnlatian:i ■ 
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Yeak. 




Catholic StodcnU of 

Theology for evdj 

100.000 Ca-iahabiUdtL 


1831-36 


10.887.641 


111 


I83M1 


11.504,737 


7< 


1841-16 


12.121.592 


8-0 


1816 SI 


12 525,603 


9-8 


185156 


12.853,824 


9-« 


1896-61 


13,362,321 


8-7 


1861-66 


14.127.137 


7-9 


1866-71 


14.6-20.955 


6'< 


1871-76 


15,334,560 


S-3 


1876-81 


16,197,183 


«« 


1681-83 


16.229,290 


4S 



From tlicse figures it appears that in comparisoD with 
population the number of Catholic students of theology has 
in Germany gone down to almost a third of what it was at 
the beginning of our period. In Old-Prussia the decrease is 
greater still, the proportion at the end of the seveiUies being 
then exactly a fourth of what it was at the beginning of the 
thiiiifs. In the Protestant communion from '78-81 there 
were 6-76 students of theology for every 100,000 Protfistant 
inliabit.ints, while in the Catholic the proportion in the same 
number of Catholic inhabitants was only 4'0.* As a gene- 
ral rule they remain steadily behind the Protestants in this 
respect, bat from '46-56 the proportion was reversed, that 
proportion being among the Protestants 7'7, and among the 
Catholics 9*7. Still, as already explained, it is only since 
1871 that a correct comparison of the proportions of the 
two confessions in this respect is possible. 

After passing the examination on the busts of the thre^ 
jears' course, the Catholic students have to make up another 



* At the Mvea Autiiui aaiTcraitin th4!r> wen from *7a-SI i'll 
rf tbcototu tor every 100,000 inlubitADt*- 
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jear-and-a-half in a seminary, and it is only after a seoond 
examination that they receive ordination; fonr-and-a-half 
years most thus intervene after their Abitorienten-examen 
before they can receive a fixed appointment — an arrangemeni 
which agrees with tliat among the Protestants. 

This must be taken into a<5connt in onr next step — in 
the comparison, namely, of the number of students to that of 
the posts to be filled* We should here take account of the 
members of the seminaries who require, like the Beferendare 
in the legal profession, to pass through a period of probatioii, 
but the number of these we were unable to ascertain. For 
the period from 1826-31 it has been set down at an average 
of 250, but in this number lyc^es and seminaries seem to 
have been classed together. 

The number of Catholic chaises in the Old-Prussian pro- 
vinces has experienced but small increase, and this increase 
consists in the larger number of curates and chaplains 
appointed. According to our sources of information these 
were: — 

1S2S — Parish PrietU. — Cbmplaina aod Coratcc S^Stt 
1S34 3,510 „ 2,033 .• >t ^MS 

laiO 3,539 „ 1,992 „ „ S^SSl 

In Prussia of its present size : 

T«laia«iy. 
18S7 4,451 PanihPrieftt. 3,239 Chmplaiiit and Cttntca. 7,090 
•881 -^ „ "" ,9 9« 7»1 



Comparing these figures with the Catholic population and the 
number of students we get the following >— 



PW CT«rT 100.000 CftUkiUe lalubltaiili. 
OktK IkttdMU. Cftth. Cl«ru. cvwy 



1828 


13-7 


110 


12-3 


1834 


101 


111 


10-3 


1840 


7-8 


98-7 


7-7 


1867 


80 


940 


8'« 


1881 


3-2 


83-8 


3-8 
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^^ >^uniber of students at present comes so far short of the 

"v-^^ijement that the clergy must shortly die out — the 

jttrity of the charges must remain tinoccupied — iinleas 

^*B ia a Bpeetly change for the better. Thia result, too, 

^*)st come all the sooner ns the ranks can no longer, as in 

""ner times, be recniited from abroad. 

Dieterici assumed the length of ser\-ice of the Catholic 
clergy to be the same as that of the Protestant — namely 31 
jrcirtL For the period 1832-4 he found the yearly supply 
of candidates requisite to fill the vacancies to be 1V8. ITie 
rtault of our inquirj- in the case of Protestant students we 
may apply to the Catholics, nithough among the latter a 
siiiallcr proportion go oH into other professions, the discipline 
OS a rule being stricter among Catholic stactenta. On that 
basis Uic nonnni number of students at tlie b^inning of the 
tkiHits niiglit be estimated at about 900, irhile at the 
Prussian onivcrsitics there were only 590 native students, 
mod only a verj- few additional ones at Oie other Qennan 
aniversities, although the deficiency no doubt might have 
been covered by the lyci^es mentioned above. More recently 
the length of ser^'ice of the Protestant clergy was fixed some- 
what higher. But as celibacy, in the opinion of many, is not 
favoorable to length of life, and the lai^cly increased burden 
of work at present laid upon the Catholic derg}' moat tend 
to shorten life still more, 30 may rightly be assumed as a 
divisor of the Dumber of charges to yield the number of 
yearly vacancies in the ranks of the Catholic clergy. We 
thus get in the Old-Prussian provinces about 240 charges to 
be supplied yearly, while from 1876-81 there were altogether 
only 232 Old-Prussian students, and more than four times 
that number would be required to supply the demand. In- 
tlood, all the Catholic students in Germany taken together. 
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about 700, could no longer supply the needs of the Old- 
Prussian provinces alone. 

In the whole of Prussia, of its present size, the number of 
yearly vacancies for 1881 is to be taken at 250, to meet 
which there is certainly need of over 1,000 students, and yet 
in 1880-1 and '81 the average number of Prussian Catholic 
theological students was only 299. In all Germany, aooord* 
ing to " The Pocket-Book for the Catholic Clergy," there were 
17,810 secular priests, besides 446 regular priests who are 
not to be taken into our present account. The Catholics 
belonging to the rcsx>ective dioceses are returned at 
15,767,159 ; by the census of 1880 the number of Catholics 
in Germany is set down at 16,229,290. 

We thus get for Germany 113 secular priests per 100,000 
Catholics, while in Prussia the corresponding number is only 
82. Still, that is a higher number than among the Protestants* 
where the number at present is only 53, and in Old-Prussia 
only 48, per 100,000 Protestant inhabitants. In the present 
distress, therefore, the Catholic population is on an average 
nearly twice better supplied with clergy than the Protestant — 
a proportion wiiich will assuredly be changed in the nesr 
future. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
Catholics in Prussia live much scattered, and many of the 
cures can contain only a very small number of souls. 

For non-Prussian Germany the results of course were mors 
favourable. For 7,024,360 Catholics there are 1 0,295 deigj, 
or 1 4 6 to every 1 0,0 Catholic inhabitants. The difference 
is surprising. In Bavaria alone for 3,748,032 Cathdlice 
there are 5,825 secular priests and 425 regulars, ijL, 156 
secular clergy for every 100,000 Catholic inhabitanta. 

Austria can only with some difficulty be brought into 
the comparison, as there the clerical Or^^i* play a oonspiciioiis 
part, and the two Greek churches, with ^w different arrange* 
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mentx, have to be taVen into account. The secular cler^' 
amounted 

In 1875 to 13,976, exclusive of young aspiranlfl. 
„ 1880 „ 13.654 n M .. 

Tliat wa« 70 and 66 per 100,000 belonging to tlie Catholic 
and Greek churches respectively. If the regular clergy are * 
added, wo find a little over a hundred for the same numhcr 
of inhabitants — a proportion rather smaller than that for 
Germanj. 

In the years 1881-82 there were at German universities 
40C non-Prussian German Catholic students of theology, i/., 
5*8 students per 100,000 Catholic inhabitants. In Bavaria 
Ihere were 138, or 37 per 100,000 Catholics. 

In the Bavarian lyases* there were for 1869-72 247 
Catholic students ; these required to be added to the Catholic 
students of theology at the universities, who are considerably 
fewer in number. Tlib number is doubtless too high for the 
present time, but in the want of more recent figures may be 
* accepted. The total number of students consequently was 
358, or 103 per 100,000 Catholics. In comparison with 
the existing priests this number is 6*6 per 100, hut taking 
university students alone only 2'3. In non-Prussian Ger- 
many the proportion was 3-9 per 100 priests. In Bavaria 
the increase in the number of theological students is no doubt 
considerably greater than in Prussia, but still the number, in- 
cluding those in attendance at the lyctf'cs, is, when compared 
with earlier times and with the needs of the case, surprisingly 
amalL In proof of this it needs only to be remembered that in 

* Hkyr, pij^a S4. Tboie io atteaduice (ia naad namben 400) at tbe 
dnictl ««iDinariei are al the umc Ume in atkndaoca at the nmrenitiea. 
ncM inatitntioiu, horever, an rather intended ler tnuning than for 
intlnctioD j th«y ar« differcotlj organized, and kave A~ 
Tie* trom the dwical ti ' ' ~ ~ 
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Prussia in 1867 there were 8*6 and in earlier times 12»*3 
university students alone, altogether apart from those in 
attendance at the lycees, for every 100 priests. 

The yearly vacancies in Bavaria are to be estimated at 194» 
and to make up for this waste at least 600, more correctly 
900, students appear to be necessary, while there are actnallj 
not 400, or only the half. In Eegensbuig* lately only from 1 2 
to 1 5 priests have been ordained yearly, while about 40 were 
necessary to fill the vacant posts. In Baden* the increase in 
1882 amounted only to 11 priests, while in earlier years the 
normal yearly number was 40— one indication that the pro- 
fession is reganled as offering no well-assured future. 

We cannot, however, as already remarked, argue from this 
nlone to a falling-off in favourable feeling for the church all 
over. In the work of Dr. Fr. Heiner, mentioned below, 
which treats the whole subject with great candour, and with 
n striking naivcU, the author, who eWdently knows his sub- 
ject well, is decidedly opposed to tlie idea that the cause of 
the want of priests is to be sought in any diminution of good- 
will to the church on the part of the Catholic communities. 

It appears to us a noteworthy result tliat the falling-off in 

* Franz Hcincr, "The Life of the Catholic Church im German j, or Um 
prevailing dcaKh of Prietta. " Paderborn, 1 S83. The ao thor farther aaji :— 
* ' For our purpose the ttatcment of the Qniversallj admitted fact Is aslBdmitk 
that in the last decade, according to the statbtical retoma of the tmivenitMa 
and the lista of the clerical seminaries, the nomber of atodeata d ihaologj 
has enormoaily decreased and has become not onlj relativdy snail bat !»• 
significantly no. On the other side there is the farther fact that the Bambir 
of vacant charges is daily increaaing not only in erery PrnaaUo dloes>% bat 
in particular dioceses of South Germany also gaps are already nolioad. Ib 
others, however, where this haa been hitherto avoided by the appoiBtmsal 
of young Pruasian clergy, vacancies in larger aumbert will arise so sooa ao 
the Kulturluunpf in Prussia eomes to an end. Tho biahopa, in d sod, wo 
already looking foprard with trooblo and anxiety to the day whoo the fiiri%i 
priests are to return to their homeo. And the mischiofol the want ol; 
most oontinually inersaae if no eonslderatioo Is given to tho wisnni of 
restoring the study of OUkolio tboology." 
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tbe nninber of Catbolic stnilenb is \>y no laeam limited to 
rnissia nlooe, but is also seen among the strongly-Cathoiic 
Ba>*ariai]^ The theological course has. In point of numbers, 
fallen off equally during the last decade in both communions, 
bot in tJie latest semesters on the Catholic side there is an 
annusta):eahle eiToit at improvement. In Prussia, no doubt, 
concessions hare recently been made by the Government to 
the Caria whereby the admission of ecclesiastics to the per- 
fonnance of official duties is considerably facilitated ; but, in 
spite of these, unless a great and speedy change takes place, 
the Catholics will soon not have in the counlT)' the necessary 
number of ecclesiastically competent persons to hold the 
corresponding ecclesiastical cures. 

It may be of interest to show that in Austria, too, the 
study of Catholic theology is at a very low ebb. For the 
earlier periods, as already mentioned, we have returns only 
for paiticular years, which, however, may be regarded as 
typicaL The number given in the first column of the fol- 
lowing table gives the entire number of students of theology 
at the six,* or, as it was later on, including Czemowitz, 
seven Austrian universities belon^g to the kingdoms and 
States represented in the Beichsrat : — 
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Ttam these figures it appears that in the middle of the 
* TifttM, Ont^ laubra^ Fno*^ Lwabaf, Oaeov. 
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stccniits matters had in Austria also reached a very low ebb, 
giving room for the remark of Schimmer, that * the number 
of youth in Austria entering the clerical profession im at 
present so small as to give occasion for the most serioua 
anxiety." Recently a distinct improvement has taken place. 
The fluctuations are visible in the total number of student! 
of theology just as in the number of those who finish their 
studies at the universities. The total number of theologlGdi 
students for the most recent semesters we cannot stale. 
There is a considerable increase in the number of semi- 
iiarists in recent years. In 1875 they numbered 1,729; 
in 1870, 2,669; and in 1880, 2,090 — fluctuations exacUy 
corresponding to the attendance at the universities. 

It is to be observed, however, that foreign students of 
theology form a more conspicuous element in the Austrian 
universities than in Germany. Of the 901 students who 
were in average attendance at the theological fSu^ulties ia 
Austria from 1876-81, only 676 were native Austrians. and 
among these, again, some were unmatriculated students; 
and in the year 1880-81, after deducting foreigners tsouk 
the 1,093 students, there remain only 850 who can here 
be taken into account. 

The number of clergy of the Christian Confession in 
Austria is set down for 1871 at 21,698, and for 1876 al 
21,699. On our calculation the number for 1880 possibly 
amounts to 22,083, and assuming 31 years as the period of 
ser%'ice, the average annual demand would be about 700. 
In the middle of the sevaUies the deigy who had had a 
university education could not have supplied a third of this 
demand ; and before and after that period they oould nol 
have supplied a half, assuming, in both cases, no more than 
a three years' preparatory course. The 8,3 1 8 Latin-OithoHr 
parishes and local chaplancies in the year 1880 — Ibr whidi 
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« yearly average of 268 vacancies may be assumed — would 
ab»orb the entire number of studenta with a tlirec years' 
coarse; while the ecclesiastical Orders — with 4,181 priests 
and 966 clergy and novices, the 2,351 Greek-Catholics, 484 
Greek-Orientals, and 224 Protestant clergy — have likewise to 
dtsw from the same source. We are uncertain aa to the 
len};Ui of tlic course of study to be assumed for students rf 
theology all over, including those whose preparatory training 
is obtained at the lyc^cs or seminaries. By assuming only 
fcrar yetin, the demand amonnted to 2,800, which was met 
in the year 1871, but not in 1876. 

From all this it follows that Catholic theology is far too 
little studied at the Austrian universities. In the middle of 
the Kwritus the neglect of tlie study was at its highest, wliile 
Bt the beginning of the scvcnltes, when in Germany interest 
in theology was at its lowest, the attendance was more 
IsTDurable. As in Germany, a considerable bound upwards 
baa quite lately manifested itself. In Austria, however, this 
has kept within more moderate limits, and has not yet gone 
beyond the number of 1871. 

It is a noteworthy fact, then, that while Dearly every 
other branch of study is full to overflowing, in Catholic 
theology a dearth of students has become chronic, nor has 
this been made up of recent date at all in the proportion 
aoen in the Protestant faculty. In tracing the causes of thia 
fact we have some much-wanted information from the ex- 
cellent treatise of Heiner mentioned above. As already said, 
Heiner does not think that it is any want of respect for 
teligioQ or the church in Catholic families that has caused 
the dearth in question. We are thoroughly of this opiaioo. 
■ad in this we see a difTerence between the Protestant and 
Catholic population, and a dbtinct point in favour of the 
latt«r. A second great difference, and one referred to before. 
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lies in the fact — admitted by Hciner — that the Catholic 
clergy are most laigely recruited from the lower clasaes* 
especially from the ranks of peasants and artizans, whfle it 
is mainly from the cultivated classes that the Protestant 
clergy are drawn. Among the Catholics, as a matter of 
course, the clergy themselves are entirely wanting as the 
fathers of students of theology. Among the Protestants* 
on the other hand, as many as from 30 to 40 per centw of 
such students are the sons of cleigymen. The circumstancet» 
therefore, that mainly regulate the attendance will naturaUj 
be such as especially affect the poorer and less cultivated 
portion of the population. 

A further contention of Hciner is that the modem (or 
elementary) schoolmaster is largely to blame for the want of 
priests. Too many of these, he says, have deserted the Church, 
and themselves inspired with the Zeii-Gcial of liberalism, thej 
are no way disposed to check the roving tendencies of youth 
and to inspire their pupils with affection for the Church* 
He mentions, as a special obstacle, the Bavarian R^ulation, 
" that no boy above 1 2 years of age be admitted to a gym- 
nasium " — the authorities going on the supposition that the 
rustics who develope late never think of the future till they 
leave the elementary school, and that it is then too late, ton 
tliose wlio feel the inclination, " to study for the Church." 

Hciner further emphasises the cost of the course at the 
g}'mnasium, which, with the increased cost of living, is un- 
questionably more seriously felt at present than formerly. 
He maintains, also, that the number of students from the 
rural districts, from which the ranks of the clergy are most 
largely recruited, has considerably diminished, and mentions 
this as a fact which every prospectus issued at the gymnasia 
at the dose of the year demonstrably proves by figures. Tb 
this last statement we demur. As above shown, the rerene 
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it he says is observed among the theological liceatiatea 
loover, aod our numbers at Halle do not support his 
itioR at all. It is also doubtful if a statistical return of 
nnnasia of North Germany bearing on this point would 
such a result. The absolute nunibcr, at aayrate, of 
Its belonging to the towns must be larger, as the town- 
fttion has more largely increased ; but, even relfttively, 
1 not think that the country in respect of sending boys 
i g}'miiasia has fallen behind. 

must doubtless, however, be admitted that the expense 
ining at tlie gymnasium and the want of Catholic train- 
Lools form a main cause of the dcGciency of fresh 
ts for the Catholic clergy ; and it tells far more upon 
than upon the Protestant clergy. As Uie peasantry — 
tain recniitiug ground for the Catholic clergy ^require 
ire to be brought to bear upon them, it is only natural 
eioer to wish " the clergy to get at them personally to 
;he sending of their sons to the university." No other 
ision re^iuircs such a stimulus ; the peasants on the coO' 
and the artisan class form already, in oui opinion, con- 
.bly too large a proportion of the other professions. 
J have ourselves hinted above that the atmosphere of the 
asia is not over favourable to the theological course, and 
! emphatically mentioned by Hciner as one of the main 
I of the dearth of priests. We, however, did not lay the 
J of this opon the ancient classics, nor would any Prot««t- 
leigyman swear to the dictum which we extract from 
ork of a Doctor of the Canoa Law on the subject under 
ision, and which we wish to put on record : " 7%c Uachtn, 
I, havt/or tKe most part got no oDur training at the god- 
Mvtrtitut than that 0/ tht offal liierature of the hcathtn 
9, end, ijupired with this, they have hctome adhcraUa t^f 
KWKt paganitm, i.e., desptKrt of Chrittianity 0/ wktch they 
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understand but very little (blutwenuf).'' * If a remedy for the 
dearth of priests is not to be found till the study of the 
classics is laid aside, we can only say that there will probably 
be a long time to wait ; and scarcely could a more striking or 
more open description be given than that conveyed in the 
above extract of the flag under which the Kulturkampf is 
conducted. From this, too, a good idea may be formed of the 
stuff the boys trained in the seminaries must be made of, and 
yet it is these that Heiner desiderates to meet the needs of 
the church. In point of quantity we have no doubt they 
might be quite fit to do so. 

Heiner further remarks that the inferior position of the 
chaplain who, in Bavaria, passes as the *' slave of the priest " 
and is so esteemed, has an extraordinarily deterrent effect 
Still more can this be said of the pecuniary position of the 
priests. " Tlie bare incomes of the assistants to the clergy," 
says Droste, in his work " Ftirsoige der Kirche," * are, unless 
in special circumstances, everywhere so small that only in few 
cases do they reach the wage of a common labourer or farm 
servant, to say nothing of their rising higher." The chaplaios 
with a house of their own are much better off with £60; still* 
often enough they only draw £45, especially in Prussia. The 
income of priests in Bavaria is, according to Heiner, at -least 
£100, usually £120, but in t^russia it is much smaller. 

Finally, according to Heiner, the system of the State Chordi 
and the imposition of compulsory military service npoQ 
students of theology form one of the leading causes for the 



* Heiner, page 6S, mentiooa th« foHowing characUrfatio 
"Among the ttadenU who were learing a Lower Pranoooiaa gjmtkaaimm lor 
the ontvertitjr there wat one who meant to etod j th e ology. Tb prevent Ikli^ 
hia fellow-etndenta eabecnbed to eoahle him to proaeenta tho ata^JT of 
political eoooomj, and ia faet thej aoooee d ed in their deaigs d 
hoetUitj to the CharoK thai aol ooa ol their asmher ahovld 
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deortli of priests, as the " ideal " of the profession caonot fail 
to have tieen thereby lowered in the public eye. We can 
more readily agree with him when he says that the ranks of 
U»e clergy would find far more recruits were they secured the 
influence and independence which the writer desiderates, and 
when he says further that confidence in the career would be 
greater if the Ktdtnrkamp/ were ended. These factors, how- 
ever, can scarcely be taken into account in explaining the 
phenomenon in tjuestion. Tlie principal weight is to be 
attached to the causes previously assigned. The Catholic 
deigy arc naturally recruited mainly from the lower classes. 
CoDAidentble means are required, taking into account the in- 
creased cost of living, to procure the education. It is there- 
fore very plain that the requisite uamber will not be forth- 
coming unless special facilities are afforded for the school 
period, especially as the material outlook ia not a brilliaot one. 



n. — THE PACULTT OF LAW. 

The faculty of law comprises, as we saw, from a fourtli to a 
third of all the students at our universities. Only at tlie . 
banning of the tixtiea the proportion in Prussiawent strikingly 
down to 1 5-7 per cent., while for all Germany it still remained 
at 21 '5 per cent. The highest percentage we observe in 
Germany was from the middle of the foriu* to the middle of 
Xhafiftita, when the students of law formed 33*7 per cent of 
the total nomber of students : in Prussia alone at diat period 
the percenti^ was 31*4. That corresponds with the changes 
which at different times have taken place in the attendance 
at the faculty of law. At the Austrian universities the 
studenta of law form a far larger proportion of the students 
than they do in Germany. On an average of the ten 
semesters 1876-81 they formed 48 per cent, of all the 
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students. In the jear 1871 the proportion went down 
to 37 per cent, but in the year 1861 it was as hi^ as 
51 per cent The highest attendance for all Germany is* 
as was to be expected, at the close of the period under our 
consideration, the number of law students in the summer 
semester of 1883 being 5,426, the lowest figure was 2,381 
in 1860; the increase, therefore, as between these two periods 
is 128 per cent In this faculty, too, the flood time was the 
beginning of the thirties, or more correctly by the Prussiaa 
figures, the end of the twenties (1830-1, 4,551). By the 
middle of the thirties, however, the flood had abated (1836, 
3,144; 1837, 3,705), but only to rise again very gnduaDy 
till it reached its former height in 1852, when the number of 
students was 4,553. The ebb that followed this in the 
numljer given above for 1860 shows a far greater fidl than 
in the previous period, nor was the lost ground gained bade 
again till after the war of 1870-1. Since then the numbers 
have continued to increase down to the present moment^ and 
in the ten years following, 1870-1, they were almost doubled. 

Taking the Prussian universities by themselves, we find on 
the whole the same result, only with still sharper antitheses. 
As the returns for these universities go further back they may 
be utilized for the supplementing of what is given above. In 
Prussia the culminating point was already in 1828-9, when 
the number of law students was 1,641 ; in 1837 the number 
had already gone back to 951 ; in 1851-2 it attained its 
former height, 1,689 ; in 1860 it reached (like the rest of 
Germany) the lowest point of our whole period, 744 ; but in 
1881-2 it had nearly tripled itself, the number then being 
2,366. 

It has happened more than once in Prussia that at the 
instigation of the Minister of Education cautions hsTS bass 
publicly given in the schools against entering upon the sta^y 
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of law. This was done at the beginning of the thirtus, of the 
^ftiet, nnd now again of the eigkt-us. In the former periods 
t]ic caution took very speedy and very great effect, and on the 
present occasion likewise we shall probably not have long to 
wait for the turn of the tide. 

A belter general view of tlie development is obtained by 
comparing the averages as set forth in the following table : — 

LAW STUDENTS AT TlIE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 



183M1 


4,472 


1861-66 


2,830 


1831-36 


3.672 


1866-71 


3,003 


183641 


3,179 


1871-76 


4,103 


I8<l-46 


3,407 


1876-81 


5,087 


1846-51 


4,029 


188184 


6,122 


18S1-S6 


4.157 


1883-84 


4,942 


1856-61 


2,763 







From 1831 lo '46 the change is but small: the following 
ten years again show a rise, which is followed by a serious 
fiilL Since 1871 the increase is very remarkable and 
steady, but in comparison with population we are still a 
long way off the high-water mark of 1830-1, when the 
Dumber of law students per 100,000 inhabitants was 15. 
By Uie middle ot the ^/tits this latter number had fallen to 
7"4, and at this it remained till the beginning of the acvaUies ; 
since then it has remained steady at 1 1*5. Xor In proportion 
to the other faculties does the faculty of law, in spit« of its large 
increase, occupy a more favourable position than in other 
periods. In 1830-1 it formed 28-3 percent, of all the students; 
from '46 to '55 this percentage was as high as 33'7 ; in the 
latter half of the scierUies it was 36, and at present it is 21'6. 

(* "Dm numbar ii given u the UiUl of the DDmben of the law itodokta 
kt Um teporate univcnitiei, &■ ihowD od p. 129. For the lammtr Mmettcr 
of ISS3 the uthor gire* the tot<I number at 5,4S6, wbilit tb« tddition of 
th* OQinben at tha leparmte omvinitiea onljr givei B,08T. Probably the 
diaenpaoe; !• canaed, aa explained in a former chapter, bf including in tha 
M who have finiihcd their ooune but have oot yat b«aa 
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sevcnlits matters had in Austria also readied a very low ebb, 
giving room for die remark of Schimmer, that * the number 
of youth in Austria entering the clerical profession » at 
present so small as to give occasion for the most seriout 
anxiety." Recently a distinct improvement has taken place. 
The fluctuations are visible in the total number of stndenta 
of theology just as in the number of those who finish their 
studies at the universities. The total number of theokgiGdi 
students for the most recent semesters we cannot state. 
There is a considerable increase in the number of semi- 
iiarists in recent years. In 1875 they numbered 1,729; 
in 1870, 2,669; and in 1880, 2,090 — fluctuations exacUy 
corresponding to the attendance at the universities. 

It is to be observed, however, that foreign stadents of 
theology form a more conspicuous element in the Austxian 
universities than in Germany. Of the 901 students who 
were in average attendance at the theological faculties m 
Austria from 1876-81, only 676 were native Austrians. and 
among these, again, some were unmatriculated students; 
and in the year 1880-81, after deducting foreigners bom 
the 1,093 students, there remain only 850 who can hers 
be taken into account 

The number of clergy of the Christian Confession in 
Austria is set down for 1871 at 21,698, and for 1876 si 
21,699. On our calculation the number for 1880 postibfy 
amounts to 22,083, and assuming 31 years as the period of 
service, the average annual demand would be about 700. 
In the middle of the sevaUies the deigy who had bad s 
university education could not have supplied a third of this 
demand ; and before and after that period they ooold nol 
have supplied a half, assuming, in both cases, no mors than 
a three years' preparatory course. The 8,3 1 8 Latin-Catholie 
parishes and local chaplancies in ths year 1880 — for wUdi 
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a yearly average of 268 vacancies may be assumed — would 
absorb the entire number of students with a three years' 
course; while the ecclesiastical Orders — with 4,181 priests 
and 966 clergy and no\-iccs, the 2,351 Grcck-Cntholics, 484 
Greek-Orientals, and 224 Protestant clergj' — have likewise to 
draw from tlic same source. We are uncertain as to the 
length of the course of study to be assumed for students aC 
theology all over, including those whose preparatory training 
u obtained at tlie lyciJes or seminaries. By assuming only 
fonr years, the demand amounted to 2,800, which waa mei 
in the year 1871, but not in 1876. 

From all Lliis it follows that Catholic theology is far too 
little studied at the Austrian nniversities. In the middle of 
the KvcTtlies the neglect of the study was at its higliest, while 
at the beginning of the scvaitus, when in Germany interest 
in theology was at its lowest, tlie attendance was more 
favourable. As in Germany, a considerable bound upwards 
has quite lately manifested itself. In Austria, however, this 
has kept within more moderate limits, aiid has not yet gone 
beyond the number of 1871. 

It is a noteworthy fact, then, that while neariy every 
other branch of study is full to overflowing, in Catholic 
theology a dearth of students has become chronic, nor has 
this been made up of recent date at all in the proportion 
seen in the Protestant faculty. In tracing the causes of this 
fact we have some much-wanted information from the ex- 
cellent treatise of Heincr mentioned above As already said, 
Heiner docs not think that it is any want of respect for 
religion or the churcli in Catholic families that has caused 
the dearth in question. We are thoroughly of this opinion, 
and in this we see a difference between the Protestant and 
Catholic population, and a distinct point in favour of the 
Utter. A second great difference, end one referred to before. 
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lies in the fact — admitted bj Heiner — that the Catholic 
clergy are most laigely lecraited from the lower cl a wi ea, 
especially from the ranks of peasants and aitizans, while it 
is mainly from the cultivated classes that the Proicstaiit 
clergy are drawn. Among the Catholics, as a mattor of 
course, the clergy themselves are entirely wanting as the 
fathers of students of theology. Among the Protestants^ 
on the other hand, as many as from 30 to 40 per centw of 
such students are the sons of deigymen. The drcnmstancei^ 
therefore, that mainly r^ulate the attendance will nataraDj 
be such as especially affect the poorer and less cultivated 
portion of the population. 

A further contention of Heiner is that tlie modem (or 
elementar}') schoolmaster is largely to blame for the want of 
priests. Too many of these, he says, have deserted the Church, 
and themselves inspired with the Zeit-Geid of liberalism, thej 
are no way disposed to check the ro\ing tendencies of youth 
and to inspire their pupils with affection for the Church, 
lie mentions, as a special obstacle, the Bax'arian R^ulation, 
" that no boy above 1 2 years of age be admitted to a gym- 
nasium " — the authorities going on the supposition that the 
rustics who develope late never think of tlie future till they 
leave tlie elementiry school, and that it is then too late, ttx 
tliose who feel the inclination, " to study for the Church." 

Ileincr further emphasises the cost of the course at the 
gymnasium, which, with the increased cost of living, is un- 
questionably more seriously felt at present than fcMrmeily. 
He maintains, also, that the number of students from the 
rural districts, from which the ranks of the clergy are moit 
lar^ly recruited, has considerably diminished, and mentions 
this as a fact which every prospectus issued at the gymnada 
at the dose of the year demonstrably proves by figuret. Tb 
this last statement we demur. As above shown, the rerens 
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IB main lecnitiiig groamd &* tke C^Aotie detsr — le^sirc 
nmire to be brooglit to bear vpam ifaoK, it ii <i^fy Mttsnl 
r Heiner to vish ' the dtxgj to -el at tben posoul); to 
tgfi the aeoding of their sons to the oniwsitj.' Xo otho* 
nCession reqoiies snch a stimoliu ; the peatsuib od the coo* 
mij and the artisan class form alieadj, in ovx opinku, con- 
derablj too large a proportion of the other professkns. 

We have onrselves hinted above that the atmosphen of tht 
rmnaaia is not over favourable to the theological coune, and 
6» is emphaticall7 mentioned hj Heiner as one of the main 
naea of the dearth of priests. We. however, did not lay thft 
hme of this npon the ancient classics, nor would an7 Protest- 
it deigyman swear to the dictum which we extract fnm 
m work of a Doctor of the Canon Law on the subject under 
aenseion, and which we wish to put on record : " The teadun, 
)diid. have /or the matt part got no othtr training at ths god- 
mmMivertUiea than that (^ the offal literaturt of tht heathtn 
wmit*, and, iiupirtd with thit, they have beeome adhmnU iff 
' I, i«, de^ritert <if Chriaianity 0/ whiek th^ 
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understand hut very little {JiMtwenig)^ * If a remedj for the 
dearth of priests is not to he found till the stiidj of the 
classics is laid aside, we can only saj that there will ptobaUy 
be a long time to wait ; and scaroelj conld a more striking or 
more open description be given than that conveyed in the 
above extract of the flag under which the Kulturkawip/ is 
conducted. From this, too, a good idea may he formed of the 
stuff the boys trained in the seminaries must he made oC and 
yet it is these that Heiner desiderates to meet the needs of 
the church* In point of quantity we have no doubt they 
might be quite fit to do so. 

Heiner further remarks that the inferior position of the 
chaplain who, in Bavaria, passes as the ** slave of the priest * 
and is so esteemed, has an extraordinarily deterrent effeoL 
Still more can this be said of the pecuniary position of the 
priests. " Tlie bare incomes of the assistants to the clergy," 
says Droste, in his work " Fiirsorge der Kirche," * arc, unless 
in special circumstances, everywhere so small that only in few 
cases do they reach the wage of a common labourer or (arm 
servant, to say nothing of their rising higher." The chaplains 
with a house of their own are much better off with £60; still, 
often enough they only draw £45, especially in Prussia. The 
income of priests in Bavaria is, according to Heiner, at- least 
£100, usually £120, but in l^russia it is much smaller. 

Finally, according to Heiner, the system of the State Church 
and the imposition of compulsory military service upon 
students of theology form one of the leading causes for the 



* Heioer, pag* 6^ mentioiit th« following charmcttritHo ooeai 
" AinoDg the tindanU who were learing a Lowtr PraneooUia gpukMimm far 
th« uniTertitj there wm one who meant to etndy theologj. T^ pftvesi Ikli^ 
hit fellow-ttndentt tnbaeribed to eoahle him to p roaeo a ta tba aladj sf 
political eoooomj, and in faet thay aoooeaded in thidr daaiga of 
hoatilitj to tba Charok, thai not ooa of thair asmbor abo«ii 
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deartli of priests, as the " ideal " of the professioD cannot fail 
to have been thereby lowered in the public eye. We can 
more readily agree with him wlien he says tliat the ranks of 
the clergy would find far more recruits were they secured the 
influence and independence which the writer desiderates, and 
when he says further that confidence in the career would be 
greater if the KjiUnrkampf were ended. These factors, how- 
ever, can scarcely be taken into account in explaining the 
phenomenon in question. Tlie principal weight is to be 
attached to the causes previoxisly assigned. The Catholic 
clergy are naturally recruited mainly from the lower classes. 
Considerable means are required, taking into account the in- 
creased cost of living, to procure the education. It is there- 
fore veiy plain that the requisite number will not be forth- 
coming unless special facilities are afforded for the school 
period, especially as the material outlook is not a briUiant one. 

n. — THB FACULTt Or LAW. 

Tm fiunilty of law comprises, as we saw, from a fourth to a 
third of all the students at our univeisitiea. Only at the . 
bc^nning of the sixties the proportion in Prussia went strikingly 
down lo 1 5'7 per cent,, while for all Germany it still remained 
at 21'5 per cenL The highest percentage we observe in 
Germany was from the middle of the fortia to the middle of 
the/ytits, when the students of law formed 33'7 per cent of 
the total number of students : in Pmssia alone at that period 
the percentage was 31*4. That corresponds with the changes 
which at different times have taken place in the attendance 
at the faculty of law. At the Austrian universities the 
students of law form a far larger proportion of the students 
than they do in Germany. On an average of the ten 
I 1876-81 they formed 48 per cent of oU the 
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it will scarcely be safe to assume the greater or less diligeiioe 
of the students in one decade as compared with another as 
the cause of the difTerent resnlt of the examination. In the 
first half of the ^iet thrice as many had to stand the great 
examination over again as in the second half of the $tvefUk$. 
If this was also the case with the first examination, a corre- 
spondingly larger number would have to go back to the 
university in the first period than in the second. 

There are, further, among the law students, more of the 
wealthy class than among the students of the other fiicnltiei^ 
and there is not, therefore, as a rule, so much necessity to 
shorten the curriculum. It is a generally recognised ftci 
that in no other faculty do the students attend the lectmei 
so insularly, or fritter away so much time, as in the fSicuhj 
under consideration — no doubt from the greater share they 
take in the activities of the corps — so that a larger percentage 
are obliged to study longer than the normal curriculum. 
We shall therefore have to reckon the average course here 
at six-and-a-half semesters at the lowest, or probably seven, 
as the number of those who hang long* about the universitj, 
and who spend eight and even nine semesters on their courae^ 
is not smalL 

A further difficulty meets us. An increase or a decrease 
in the attendance at the law faculty can only tell upon the 
number at the examinations after a series of years, as they 
cannot come up for their final examination till after their 
three years' course at the university, and an additional fov 
years (at the lowest) practical preparatory training, «.«., not 
till the lapse of seven years after they came to the university. 

* [*' BemoottcB Hinptor ** U Um m^ptmrnirm phnM la tb« orlgtesL II is 
Uk«n from Um fonnar elttb-lif«ol Um Q«niiMi «aiv«nltte. Akag wHk Iks 
atb«r lUMDM applMd lo ttttdanto aooordi«f to Um Itaglk of Umm liMf 1m4 
tpnl a Um BBiTtrrity, it is apbiMd is Rmmot, OttekkktuUr F§it^9$lk. 
voL Iv., pw Oik] 
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An approximate compensation for this can only be attained 
by taking a somewhat large nvemge ; in a smaller average 
it will he necessary- to set over against the actual numher at 
lui exiuuination the attendance of students for Rome five 
years previously. 

For the twenty-five years, 1841-65, there appeared for 
exuiuinatioQ before the Immediat-Justiz-Examinationa-Kom- 
mission a yearly average of 297, For the same period the 
avenge number of Prussian law studeuts was about 1,150. 
Putting back the period five years and taking the average for 
1835-60, we find the number to be 1,105, which tliffers so 
tittle from the other that we may disregard the difference. 
On this basis, and assuming a course of 3^ years about 360, 
or assuming V semesters as the length of the course, 330 law 
students should have finished their curricalum yearly, and if 
they have passed their examination and obtAined the practical 
prepatator}' training for four years, the same number should 
appear for examination at the final test Instead of this there 
were only 297 — a falling-ofif on the one method of calcolating 
of 53, or 15*4 per cent., and on the other of 3 3, or 11 percent, 
which cannot be regarded as at all excessive. Of these, how- 
ever, all did not reach their goal, but only 215, and 27*6 per 
cent., came short of it The claim to a State appointment 
therefore was only gained by 61*4 per cent, or 65 percent, 
according as we adopt one or other of the numbers of students 
given above; and 38*6 per cent or 35 per cent got other 
appoiotnienta, emigrated, or at least in one way or anotlter 
disappeared — a proportion nearly corresponding to that whidi 
we found to exist among the students of theology (28 per 
cent) when the longer preparatory course (four years as com- 
pared with one-and-a-half) is taken into account 

From 1866-80 a yearly average of 284 entered for the 
last examination, and of these 245 passed. Hie percentage 
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of failures in the last period has strikingly diminished — it is 
only 13*7. We shall now look at Prussia — ^the Prussia of 
the present day. From 1866-80 the average number of 
Prussian students of law vras 2,120, and in the ten yean 
1866-75 it was 1,741. On an average of the 15 years, and 
assuming the course at 3^ years, 652 finished their course, 
and on an average of the 10 years, 536. As against this» in 
the 15 years 284 were examined, or only 43 per cent It 
will, however, be more correct to compare those who entered 
for the examination in the years 1871*80, 327, with the 
536 students of the period 1866-75, and although the per- 
centage of failures in this period was unusually small — 290 
on an average passed the examination — still no more than 
54 per cent of the students obtained the claim to a civil 
appointment Tlie inference from this seems to be that the 
average course is to be assumed as somewhat longer. Taldi^ 
this at seven semesters, we should have 299 assessors to set 
against 490 law students who had finished their course, or 
nearly 60 per cent The disproportion between these two 
factors is recently somewhat greater in the greater crowding 
into the legal profession. On the other hand it is not to be 
supposed that the course of study, in the case of the laiger 
number of those who leave the study of law without passing 
the examinations, is lost for the State and for society ; in 
times like these it is rather to be assumed that a laige pro* 
portion of them find employment in commerce or in agri- 
culture, in the military service, in the press, in the directioQ 
of companies, or in subordinate dvil appointments- 
imperial or mimicipal — where their legal knowledge can stand 
them in good stead.^ 



•[Th« polal of this apologj mmu Io U Ihsl, m lbs UaJwriitks aie 
8tai« intttt«Uoiu and Mpportod Io lbs «it«il ihowB is CkKfkm XVL %f 
8UU f nada, Um 8Uto •xptels wmm dirMi rHva la tba wagr sf 
from iboM Io wIum odacatka il to larg«|j soalribalM.] 
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nw derelopment b seen from the following comparieon, 
in which, however, we again repeat that only an approximation 
to the number of tlie students could be given : — 

■ItvtlM 
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In tfaU w»7 a striking view is obtained of the enormous 
increase which has recently taken place in the number of 
law students. The results are already apparent in tlie num- 
bers who present themselves for examination. Since 1866- 
70 the number has been tripled, and the Examining Com- 
mission is no longer (it to cope with its work. In the year 
1S75, 344 were remitted to them for examination, of whom 
88 remained nnexnmined ; in 1880 there were 917, and in 
1881, 1,142, of whom 437 and 524, or nearly the half, re- 
mained unexamined. This leads to an extension of the 
time during which the men ore employed as Referendaries, and 
to an increase in the number of Keferendaries, as this class is 
receiWng constant ac<:ession3 from those who pass the first 
examination. 

At the end of the thirius there were 2,365 Referendaries 
and Auscultators;* in 1856 this number had increased to 

• [Retcreodkric* uid AatculUton are thai diitingni'tlied:— A09cvi.uioa, 
sahurerbei GBrichtiverhandlaDgeii der owb berndetui acAdemitcbcDtitadiaB 
im» cnte Exkidcd fUr dca pnktiichen Jiutlidieiut gtmtclit bkt. Raran- 
DAMJc, dcr uber dia Iwi einem O«richuhofe cingegangcneo Sehreiben nfcnrt, 
di* Ha.aptputikt« d&nini uitubrt and (artngt. The thmfold gnda and 
tba tbrea eiVDinationi^-jiro HHnniftafKra, pro rr/errndanatii, uid pra a*- 
maoratH — wer« pecaliaLf to Prunla amoag the Germui Statea. Sines 1866 
Prntiia hu auimiUtcd itxlf Ut tba other Statei, aod hu uov oolj tba 
tut two pvdn with tha eormpandiDg eiunintiUoiu. Saa Appendix, 
MU7.] 
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2,827, and by 1866 it had gone down again to 1.046. The 
following are the numbers since that date : — 

186970 1.491 (taj) » 100 

187175 1.734 116 

1876^ 2,971 199 

1880^1 3,590 241 

It thus appears that the Referendaries have been more than 
doubled since 1869, while there has been natondly only a 
slight increase in the number of official poeta. 

Hoffmann states that in his time, that is, at the end of the 
thirties, it was becoming more a custom to take the law 
course at the university — to pass for Referendary as well as for 
Auscultator — with a view to some offices for which such a 
course of education was not strictly required. This ia^ no 
doubt, at present more frequently the case ; the Referendaries 
do not by any means all look forward to State appointment* 
as judges or civil sen-ants. A comparison, however, of the 
Referendaries, as well as of the students with the official 
posts, will afford here also, as we saw was tlie caae in the 
theological faculty, a convenient basis for judging whether 
an over-crowding — an over-production — exists in thia brandi 
of the sendee, and what n^ waning is to be attached to the 
fact _ 

Here, however, it is particularly to be obeerved that no 
exact estimate can be made for the present, to say nothing of 
earlier times, of the number of persons with a full l^gal train- 
ing who are employed by the local authorities thron^xwt 
the country. In this department we can only make an eaCi- 
mate, but the possibility of error is too small to give a wrong 
direction to our inquiry. The largest number of poate that 
fall to be considered belong to the administration of jnstioi^ 
and they are sufficiently well known. 
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The first stntement we have of tlio judicial posta in Pnisaia, 
with a view to detennine the yearly demand of men to fill 
them, is that of Dietcrici for the beginning of the tkirlit*. 
He gives the number of posta in the judicial branch of the 
service as 4,254, and in the administrative branch as 1,657, 
wliich 13 imdouhtedly too high. This makes in all 5,911, 
and OS lie assumes the average length of service at 28 years, the 
yearly demand is 211. According to Hoffmann, who accepts 
Stark's figures, there were, for the end of the tkirtiet. a con- 
siderably higher number, 5,115 paid and 168 unpaid judges. 
On tlie other hand, he supposes that the nimiber of official 
poets beyond the judicial department, held by regularly 
tnincd lawj'ets, would probably be calculated at not far off 
800. The total number of officials, therefore, falling under 
consideration would he about 5,915, just about the number 
given, while, including the unpaid magistracy, the number 
would be about 9,200. The addition of so many young 
Beferendaries would materially lengthen the average period 
of BCr\-ice and demand a higher divisor. Assuming 32, we 
get OS a yearly demand 287, to meet which, for the years 
1837-9, Hoffmann gives only 280 as the number of law 
students who bad finished their course. For the year 1868. 
in Prussia of its present size, the number of officials connected 
with the administration of justice was b,S45, and, including 
the general administration, the number of officials with a 
legal training was altogether about 8,000. According to the 
Government returns of 1880-1 there were 6,691 officials 
connected with the judicial administration. As to the officials 
with a legal training connected with the Government and the 
communes, we were again fortunate enough to secure the 
friendly aid of Privy-Councillor Blenck, Director of the 
Prttssian Statistical Bureau. From sources accessible only 
Co the Biireau, he estimates — of course with all reserve, and 
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states only as an estimate — that 1,460 may represent the 
number of the officials in question engaged in various 
branches of the public service in Hanover, in the railways. 
State and county administrations, &c Among these, too, 
there are no doubt some who have not had the advantage of 
a complete legal training, but they will all have been for a 
longer or shorter period students in the faculty of law. 

In addition to those mentioned, there are others connected 
with other branches of the public service, such as the Post 
Office, who have been transferred to these departments from 
the judicial serWce. Tliere are some, further, engaged in the 
service of the communes — put somewhat too low, perhaps/ 
at 260. Taking these three classes together, we should have 
in Prussia of its present size 8,411, or in round numbers 
8,500 public officials with a legal training, which is certainly 
not too high an estimate. 

Accepting these figures, we get the following small table 
applicable to Prussia of its present size : — 

Official Poet. Per 100.000 In. PwlOOOfflctah. 

requiring a Legal K*KifV«f/ -*- >^ 

Training. naDitania. Rcferendarlea. RtudtDta. 

1868 8,000 33-2 186 '68-70 16-5 

— — — — 71-75 263 

— — — 42-2 76-80 34-S 
1881 8,500 31-2 — '81 36-4 

Assuming the period of service at 28 years, and so, with 
Dieterici, putting the figure too high rather than too low, 
the yearly requirement would be for the two dates given 
286 and 307 in Prussia of its present size. In the b^[in- 
ning of the sixties the yearly supply (273) exceeded the 
demand by about 35 ; but this surplus must have been 
pretty well used up in the latter half of the sixties, when 
the deficit reached the unpamlleled height of 130 in Prussia 
of its present size. When a dearth of candidates exists for 
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a seriea of years and any existing surplus has been used up, 
the odicial posts must be administered only proviaionally, or, 
as frequently happened in earlier times, be held by men 
who have not passed the second examination. Even at the 
beginning of the seveiUi^s the required number was not 
reached ; there must still have been a deficiency of from 
60 to 70. It was not before the latter half of the sevcTities 
that the demand was fully met ; for about 300 fresh 
apimtntmcnts there were then 354 candidates, and since 
1880 the number of candidates has been over 500. The 
necessary result of this almost impaialleled overcrowding 
must be the raising of the standard of the examination ; and, 
indeed, a diminution in the number of law students is a 
thing very much to be desired. 

What a splendid chance there is here for andertaldng a 
reform of the course of legal study ! A four years' course has 
long been the aim of the reformer, and the introduction of 
this would render it possible to give political science ita doe 
by assigning it the place in the curriculum which it has 
long held in South Germany and Austria.* 

In Austria the number of legally-trained ofKciaU was 
given by Schimmer in 1877 at 18,000, which would give 
82 trained lawyers for every 100,000 of the popnlation, 
whereas, in Prussia, including the Referendaries (pA>- 
bationera), there were in 1868 9,500, or 39-4; in 1880, 
12,000, or 44 for every 100,000 of the population. If the 
number of students did not correspond with this large fignre 

* fllw nfonn here propoMd hai been frtqaentl j conaidered in OmoMaj. 
B*ch SUt* m»7 make the lav cnrHcnlnm u loog a* it pIcMea; ncoe maj 
Buke it •liortei' tlian three year*. Propoeala to eiuwt a mielmnm of ton 
Teanwerarejeetedbj tkePranUnParliuncDtinlBetandlSTB. Henna 
propoaal wai rejected to the Imperial Jnatte-KominEnlaa In IS78. Tha 
ComniMkia wH eirefnl to aiplaia that what VM laid down by the lav «M 
oolj a minimuB, bgt that tbla «u a point wUcb eovM not ba hit to tlM 
■rbittaij eboioi of individoal StatwJ 
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we should consider it as erring considei^bly by excess. For 
every 100 officials there were in 1880-1 26'5 students; in 
1871, 17-7 ; in 1876-80, 21 (native Austrians only), which 
is considerably fewer than in Prussia of recent date (36*4). 
We saw above that in Austria there are 18*1 law students 
for eveiy 100,000 inhabitants, and in Germany at the same 
time only 11. Assuming the period of service at 28 years 
the yearly demand in Austria would be 643. It is, how- 
ever, more correct to assume the period of service here at 
32 years, as in Austria all the law students who have 
passed the examination, and are in some way or other em- 
ployed by the State, are included in the calculation. The 
yearly demand is thus brought down to 563. Taking the 
course at four years, as is customary in Austria, the normal 
number of students amounts to 2,572, or 2,250 students, 
according as we assume one or other of the above numbers 
and on the supposition of a loss of 25 per cent to about 
3,200 or 2,800 students. In Austria the number of law 
students is at present over 4,000, so that there also the 
overcrowding is considerable; and yet in the nx^teg the 
number required was scarcely reached. 



III. THE FACULTY OF BfEDICDOS. 

At the beginning of the period under present consideration 
the number of medical students was not so enormously hig^ 
as that of the faculties previously mentioned, and the fluctu- 
ations are, on the whole, less marked. In the faculties of 
law and theology there was a rapid falling-ofT after 1830-1, 
and by 1835 the numbers had suflered a considerable dim- 
inution ; in the faculty of medicine, on the contrary, the 
numbers went up from 2,505 in 1831 to 2,655 in 1835. 
The numbers then went back to as low as 1,610 in the year 
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1848 ; then follows an increase to 2,395 in the year 1853- 
54. The next ten years are steady; but from 1862 there 
has been an interrupted increase in the iiuinbers — from 
2,165 in 1862 to 5,280 in 1882 and 6,172 in 1883. In 
the last twenty years, therefore, the increase has been even 
greater in this faculty than in the faculty of law. The main 
upward bound in the medical faculty came later, and was 
still more marked. It has been mainly since 1878, when 
the number was 3,393, while in 1882 it was 5,280. In 
the faculty of law the corresponding numbers were 5,110 
and 5,327. The larger averages also consequently differ 
considerably from each other. 

luo-si leii-tt laii-ti iK\-»\ isti-n un-si vsn.u issMt 
Medicid Studeots, S,503 2,434 1,8SS S.SU S,G26 3,612 5.693 e,3S0 
Uw Student!, 4,472 3,358 3,73S 3,460 2,S26 4,695 S,18S 5,488 

The great falling-off in the middle of the^iV* observable 
among the law students has nothing corresponding to it 
among the students of medicine. In the medical faculty 
there has evidently never been such a really alarming 
overcrowding as was experienced among the law students at 
the end of the twenties and the beginning of the tkirti£t. 
The numbers for Prussia go farther back, and correspond in 
the main with those for Germany as regards fluctuations. 
Id Prussia, as in Germany, the culminating point was 
reached later in the medical faculty than in the fiumltiei 
hitherto noticed. Since 1861 the increase is quite strildiig; 
comparing the last half of the ^iu witJi the last half ot 
the siniet, the increase ia 67 per cent ; and almost u great, 
again, is the increase in a comparison of '76-81 and '81-2, 
when it ia 63 per cent. 

In proportion to populatton.tbe numberof students is snULDer 
for Prussia than for all Germany. For every 100,000 of Ute 
popuIaUon there were of students of medicine — • 
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isn-si i8n-4i 1811-si isn-ei i8«i.n izn-ti vui-n 

In Germany, 7-7 5-4 60 6-6 8-2 11-0 

In Old-Prussia, 5-4 62 4-5 4-2 6-0 5-8 92 

From these figures we may say that up to the last two 
semesters the attendance had been within moderate limits ; 
there was certainly no reason to speak of any overcrowding 
in this faculty. 

The number of students in Prussia from *21-46, or 25 
years, was in proportion to population nearly as great in the 
twenty years '61-81 ; but considering the growth of 
prosperity and the largely increased demands upon medical 
assistance, the increase, although the dense population 
admits a larger employment of medical skill, cannot be said 
to have been as great as was to be expected. It is only in 
H the most recent semesters that any considerable advance is 

noticed, 

A comparison of these figures with the figures for Austria 
shows that in the Cis-Leithan States there are far more 
medical students in proportion to population than in Ger* 
many. There are at present medical fieiculties in Vienna, 
Graz, Innsbruck, Prague, and Cracow. In the last-mentioned 
a medical faculty was only introduced in 1848 and in 

Innsbruck and Graz only in 1865. At these studied — 

___ • 

1S41 18S1 lan 1871 lt7»4l ltt»«l 

Fbysiciant and Sargeoni, 1,715 2;040 1,296 %19i 1,779 9;066 

Per 100,000 inhAbiUntt, 97 U"! 67 13*4 67 9*2 

The larger number, however, is to be attributed to the oon- 
siderable accession of foreigners, among whom Hungariand 
must here be counted. K we confine ourselves to native 
Austrians the proportion is so much reduced that it falls 
behind that for Germany. As stated above, there are 
included in these numbers a large proportion of unmatricn- 
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lat«il students, who in '76-7 formed as many as 30 per cent, 
although in '80-1 only 14*5 per cent, of the total number of 
medical students. Of tliese, the precise nvunber who were 
foreigners is not stated, although it was probably consider- 
able. At Innsbruck, besides, the students of pharmacy ate 
reckoned among the medical students, while in the other 
universities they are apportioned to the philosophical faculty. 
As may bo easily gathered from the above figures, the 
fluctuations in Austria were even greater than in Germany. 
Here, however, it must be taken into account that in 1854 
the favour was withdrawn which since 1849 had permitted 
qualified surgeons (Wuudiirztcn und Chirurgcn) to take their 
doctorate later on, and that in the middle of the seventUa 
three institutions for surgical instruction were abolished and 
« new stringent regulation was introduced. In Austria, too, 
there was last year a bound apwards. 

In 1880-81 there were 302,or 6-9 per cent., of non-German 
students of medicine at German universities, forming a larger 
percentage than was seen up to that date. Ninety-four of these 
were at Pmasian universities; at Strassbuig, 36 ; and at the 
other non-Prussian universities, 172. In the year '60-1 
the corresponding number was 169, or 6-8 per cent. In 
Prussia, including the New-Prossian universities, there vere 
64 ; and at the remaining univeruties, 105. 

The laige numbers for Germany are not esseDtiaUy 
modified by the foreigners, and still less so in the com- 
paiison of different periods. 

The following table shows the distribntion of the medical 
stndents: — 
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The lion- Prussian universities liave had recently a particular 
iittraction for medical students, as we saw they had for 
students in the other faculties. Berlin, of course, has almost 
constantly had tlie largest attendance, although since '51 
Wtirzburj' has come well fonvard ; indeed, from '51-6 and 
from '71-81 it had more medical students than Berlin. 
Givifsivald and Munich make a considerable bound upwards 
after '61, while it is only since the end of the slxtita that 
Leipzig, and only since the end of the seventies that Breslan, 
take a i)rominent place. In this faculty the preponderance 
of the Inr<,'e universities is not nearly so considerable as. for 
instance, in the faculty of law. There are, for example, at 
the present time only two universities with less than 100 
students — Rostock 57, and Giessen 86 — while Berlin, %Viirz- 
bury, and Leipzig have, respectively, 1,126, 653, and 670. 
TTicre arc still, on the other hand, six faculties of law with 
less than 100 students, while the three largest faculties, as 
we saw, have from 638 to 1,200 students. Among the Pro- 
teatant theological faculties there arc seven with under 1 00 
students; there is only one with over 550, and four with 
over 300, In the meilical faculties, from '76-81, the pro- 
portion of the three smallest to the three largest is as 100 : 
648; in the faculty of law, as 100:2,160; and in the 
Pn)tci>tant faculties of theology, as 100:1,049. "This, 
indccil. is no more than was to be expected in the circum> 
•tances, as at the small universities the medical student can 
nako l>ctter progress in clinical lectures, laboratory-work, 
Ac., and comes into closer personal contact with his teacher. 
I In his work " On the Teaching and Study of Medicine Kt 
I the German Universities'* (Wien, 1876), Billroth maintains 
I that at present, even with a counte of ten somestcn, th« 
i medical faculty is not able to train thoroufthly wore Ibao 
I 125 students, and, supposing a four yean' courae, only 100> 
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There are in the most recent semesters only five anirersities 
where this scale is not esLceeded, while there are foor where 
more than four times the number given have to be trained. 
In the works above-mentioned Dieterici and Hoffmann have 
for the medical faculty also compared the number of qualified 
practitioners with that of the students for the years 1834 
and 1840. We shall carry forward the comparison for 
the period subsequent to these dates ; and for this part of 
our work we have to acknowledge our obligations to some 
admirably arranged facts contained in an excellent paper by 
Dr. Guttstadt,* which appeared in the report of the Prussian 
Statistical Bureau for the year 1880. It has already been 
said that in the earlier part of our period a prominent place 
was taken by the suigeons, while these in our time take 
merely the position of second-rate practitioners^ and find 
their occupation in the rural districts and in the small 
toi^ns. It was not before 1852 that equal demands in the 
way of training and examination were made upon all medical 
practitioners, and the surgeons were allowed to die ont At 
compensating for this, however, the restrictions as to engag- 
ing:; in the medical profession were in 1869 removed,! and 
since then men who have passed no examination at all are 
permitted to practice as Heilkiinstler [that is, to give medical 
advice in simple cases].} 

As indicating how important an element the tuigeoot 
formed in the supply of our medical practitioners in tlie 
earlier part of our period, it may be stated that in 1840 
there were in Prussia 586 surgeons of the first-class, or 20*7 

* I>i« Jirztlich« 0«wOT^f rvibtii im dMUehta IUich« ud ihr fiaftui Mf 
diM uffmilielM WohL 

t-MI ISeS bl dj« OtwirUMkfltt saek •ml dM irsl&elMi 
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per cenLof bH practitioners with a full training; and 1,394 
surgeons of the second class — in all, 1,980 who stood to the 
fully qualified practitioners in the proportion of 70 : 100. 
In 1876 there were in the old provinces only 143 sui;geona, 
who fonncd 2-3 per cent, of 6,134 practitioners. In cora- 
l^xrison with the students, the surgeons do not enter into the 
calculation, as in l*russin they were not matriculated, hut 
thej are taken into account in calculating our medical 
supply in proportion to popnlation. 

Dr. Guttetadt shows that at the present time in Prussia, 
of its former size, if we include the surgeons, there are not 
as many physicians to the same population as in the tweiUiet. 
In 1825 there was 1 physician for every 3.001 persons ; in 
1849, for every 2,929 ; in 1852, 2,638; in 1861, 3,067; 
in 1867, 3,456; in 1876, 3,453; and in 1879, 3,349. 
Hoffmann complained of a dearth of physicians in his time ; 
.and this is a complaint for which at present there is still 
stronger ground, although the finality has essentially im- 
proved. The improvement is very striking if we consider 
only the physicians who have had a full academical training. 

nwn *u 1 fully qualified prutltioner in 1834 for every B,000 iabaliiUuit*. 
IMO „ 5,!$< 
1S67 „ 3,4M 
.. .. 1ST9 „ 3,349 

Last year the proportion in Prussia of its present size was 
I: 3,171. 

Let us compare this number with that of other States, 
tlso on the basis of Guttstadt's returns. 

In Bavaria there were in 1879 (including the anny 
doctors) 1,773 physicians, or 1 for every 2,951 iuhabitante. 
Bavaria is consequently more favourably situated than 
Prossia. It stood even better in 1858, when the proportion 
was 1:3,184. In "Wijrtembehg there are comparatively 
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few physicians ; in 1879 the number was 499, or 1 : 3,900. 
In Saxony the surgeons play a conspicuous port; in 1841, 
out of every 100 medical practitioners only 43*4 were 
doctors, 14*3 were physicians, and 42*3 were suigeons. 

In 1879 there are r^btered altogether, 1,002, or 
1:2,924; while as far back as 1841 the number was 
1,046; and in 1860, 970, or 1:1,652 and 1:2,262. 
The increase of population has followed too quickly; Uie 
number of physicians was not able to keep up with it, and 
hence the effort to raise the standard of the profession and 
to supply the place of the surgeons by more highly-trained 
men was made under serious difficulties. After 1847 sor- 
<;eons, and after 1864 physicians, ceased to be trained for 
the profession. In the Grand Duchy of Hesse there waa 
in 1879 one physician for every 2,668 inhabitants, and in 
Baden one for every 2,781. In all Germany Guttstadt 
reckons on 13,144 practitioners, or one for every 3,403 
inhabitants. But in that number there are still some 
surgeons. In Cisleitiian Austria in 1877 one physician 
had on an average 2,854 persons to treat, or fewer than in 
Prussia. No doubt among those practitioners are some 40 
per cent of surgeons, so that an exact comparison cannot be 
made. 

The suppression of the surgeons has made room for 
students, and it is only to be wondered at that it is merely 
in the last year or two that a general effort has been made 
to occupy this space. In comparison to population, how- 
ever, a general increase in the number of physicians trained 
at the universities has taken place in the last decade* 
although not, we readily admit, in the most desirable 
way. 

To proceed with our comparison. 

Guttstadt gives the number of those who in Prussia 
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entered for the medical StaaU-examen, nnd likewise of those 
who passed it for the period from 1862-79 : — 





Eiainlii.d. 


pM«d. O -o 


From 1862-67 


300 


220 - 73-3 per cent. 


„ 1S67.70 


407 


299 - 734 „ 


„ 1870-76 


435 


336 = 74-9 „ 


„ 1878-79 


328 


260 = 79-2 „ 



The InAt period shows a large falling-oET. As the medical 
cnrriciilum is regulated at four years, although more recently 
four-and-a-hnir years will more certainly correspond with the 
average, we must go back a corresponding time in order to 
ascettsin what percentage of the students reached their goal, 
and we must, besides, take larger averages. From 1866-76 
(18 semesters) the number of Prussian medical students 
at native universities was on an average 1,438 — i.f^ accord- 
ing to the year 1872-3, for which the proportion is fixed, 
about 80 per cent of the entire number of Prussian medical 
students, who are consequently to he calculated at 1,800. 
Of these, on the supposition of a four-and-a-half yean^ 
course, 400, and on the supposition of a four years' coursei 
450, should have entered yearly for the examination. But 
from 1870-79 the average number was only 387, so that 
the deficiency amounted only to 3*25 per cent., supposing 
the one number, or 1 4 per cent, taking the other, either of 
which is strikingly small. The number of those who passed in 
the same period was 297. Guttstadt farther gives the exam- 
inations at the eleven non-Pmssian nnirersities from 1873-9, 
so that for these six years we know the number of qualified 
physicians in Germany. There were on an average 613 
yearly, corresponding to whom, going four years back, there 
were 3,137 German students of medicine. We may cal* 
culat«, therefore, 784, or 697 candidates, according as we 
take the length of the coone at four or foniHUid-a-balf yean, 
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and a consequent deficiency of 27'9,ot 13'7 per cent From 
these figures we also learn that a far larger proportion reach 
their goal^^in the medical faculty than in either of the 
faculties of theology or law, no doubt because the know- 
ledge gained in this course is not so well adapted to cany 
its possessor over into another profession* Here, however, 
leaving the profession is customary only after passing the 
examination* 

The period of service in the case of physicians Dieterici 
puts at 28, and Hoflmann at 30 years. The^latter number, 
according to Caspar, must appear as too high, as in his 
opinion a greater mortality is even a priori to be assumed in 
the case of physicians than among clergymen. In the 
average number of 7,845 physicians in Prussia from 1867- 
79, on the assmnption of a twenty-eight years* service, 280 
young physicians would yearly be necessary to keep the pro- 
II fession up to its complement. There were, in point of fact, 

207 to dispose of; these, however, have hitherto not only 
sufficed, but they have left room for a yearly increase of 73 
at the present time. Excluding all waste by death or 
otherwise before the time of entering upon du^, a supply of 
226 young medical practitioners has thus covered the waste 
in the profession by death, which, rather to our surprise, cor- 
responds to a period of service of over 34 years. In this 
profession we have no unemployed stock to take the place 
of a reserve like the rectors and private tutors among 
the clergy. We must leave it to the medical profession it- 
self to explain the phenomenon. We can only offer the 
remark that, as a general rule in the medical profession, an 
independent ofiice is entered upon immediately at the end 
of the course, that is, about five years after passing the AU- 
turienten-examen, while in the legal profession it takes seven 
years to the passing of the last examination, and this period 
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k ftutha extended a half or even a whole jear bj the 

nmn what has been said it follows that the attendance at 
tibe medical fiundty in Pnusia has for the period under caa.~ 
•{deration sufficed to cover the deficient^ and to fbna a 
aoi^Qs of nearlj 1 per cent — ix,, 1 per cenb more than 
the growth of the popnlation demanded. There are, as we 
mm, in Pnisua abont 1,800 students, or 23 for every 100 - 
ptactitioners ; while for the 13,144 practitioners of all Ger- 
many in the year 1870, the average number of German 
medical stodeuts for the last ten years was 3,360, or 25 finr 
every 100 ; but in 1881-2 the number was 36. If we may 
^^ly OUT observations for Prusma to the case of aU Otx- 
many, we should say that, if hitherto nn advance of 1 
per cent of medical pmctitioners ou population has been 
possible, it may well at present be 1'4 per cent. If, finally, 
we take the numbers of medical practitioners which we have 
found for the years '60-1, '72-3, and '81-2 in the separate 
Qeiman States, and compare them with the nnmbers given 
by Guttstadt, we get the following figures, which, however, 
are to be received with caution, as only approximately 
correct: — 

Pnud*. BmriB. 



VtJI to,^ pnlW per nj*- mjiu—lP"'* 5« 
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Tkking a general view of Uie foregoing (act and figures. 
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we see tlmt for the period under coosidemtion theie has been 
DO felt want of students in the mediCBl (acuity, and that on 
Uie n-liole the inclination to the medical curriculum has 
gone hand in band witlt the general increase in numbers, 
although the Huctuations were not so marked in this £00011; 
as in the others. In the most recent period the increase 
followed later than in the total number of students, bat it 
was strikingly large when it came. No doubt we see in 
this the reucwed interest in the science which of late years 
had been stimulated by the great ad^'ance8, especially in 
surgery, which the science has made. In view of the great 
increase in tlie number of students, account must likewise be 
taken of the fact titat the places of the old surgeons have 
still to be supplied, especially in tlie small towns and rural 
districts. In such places a more lucrative practice can be 
formed and in a shorter time by men who have no fear of 
hard work, and wlio at the same time are willing to renounce 
the higher intellectual stimulus found at the large centres. 

In view of tlie most recent facts and figures, however, we 
cannot quite agree witli Guttstadt in his conclusion " that the 
prospects of the population as regards medical attendance an 
not favourable," and although we agree with him in thinking 
the opening up of the medical profession* as utterly bad, we 
can find in the above figures no aigument against it. Nor 
do our lists at Halle afford any support for his contenUon 
that the physicians themselves show less inclination thim 
formerly to enlist their sons in their own profession. Hie 
opposite, in fact, is the case. In recent years, of the sons 
of medical practitioDcrs who studied at Halle fully a half 
were students of medicine, whereas in t\iG Ji/tiea the proportion 
was only 32-7 per cent, and at the beginnUig of the teventita, 
46'9 per cent. 
*(Tb>t U^ tha «itciuion to t)i* in«dical profeulon of tlio QawarbcfraOidL] 
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From what has been stated, however, we may learn that 
the study of medicine has not incre-aaed correspoiulinyly to 
the importance of science in our time ; nor can the attend- 
ance at the medical faculty be nt all rcganled, as lias been 
supposed, as a measure of the interest felt in natui'e. The 
increajse in the percentage of medical stmlenta at tlie univer- 
Kitiea la inconsiderable, and is satisfactorily eiiouijh explained 
by the suppression of tlie surgeons, and by rendering attend- 
ance at the university compulsory upon all intending phyd- 
ciana. As yet, at anyrate, and it is impoitant to observe 
this, there is no overcrowding in the medical faculty. 



IV. THE FACULTY OP PHILOSOPUt. 

TiTB philosophical faculty, as above explained, presents at 
once the greatest difficulty in our present inquiry, and com- 
prises tlie most numerous sources of error. It holds an 
exceptional position, and has in course of time, as pienously 
shown, gained steadily in importance within the university. 
To have a general view of it we have simply to chtss together 
all the subjects which find no place in the other three 
facaltiea: even the students of political economy are included 
in it, and that, too, in places where there is a special faculty 
of political science. Ip this faciUty, accordingly, there is seen 
an enormous increase, not only absolutely, but even relatively 
to the other faculties. In explanation of the phenomenon 
we refer particularly to what was said in speaking of the 
faculty of theology. " Our older contemporaries," soya Hoff- 
muin, " still remember the time when every student, as a 
rule, belonged to one or other of the faculties of tlieology, 
law, or medicine. No doubt they oil took advantage, and 
in some coses more extonsivoly than at presi-iit, of Uie 
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lliere are in the most recent semesters only five nniversities 
where this scale is not esLceeded, while there are four where 
more than four times the number given have to be trained. 
In the works above-mentioned Dieterici and Hoffmann have 
for the medical faculty also compared the number of qualified 
practitioners with that of the students for the years 1834 
and 1840. We shall carry forward the comparison for 
the period subsequent to these dates ; and for this part of 
our work we have to acknowledge our obligations to some 
admirably arranged facts contained in an excellent paper by 
Dr. Guttstadt,* which appeared in the report of the Prussian 
Statistical Bureau for the year 1880. It has already been 
said that in the earlier part of our period a prominent place 
was taken by the suigeons, while these in our time take 
merely the position of second-rate practitioners, and find 
their occupation in the niral districts and in the small 
towns. It was not before 1852 that equal demands in the 
way of training and examination were made upon all medical 
practitioners, and the surgeons were allowed to die out. A« 
compensating for this, however, the restrictions as to engag- 
ing in the medical profession were in 1869 removed,! and 
since then men who have passed no examination at all are 
permitted to practice as Heilkiinstler [that is, to give medical 
advice in simple cases].} 

As indicating how important an element the suigeons 
formed in the supply of our medical practitioners in the 
earlier part of our period, it may be stated that in 1840 
there were in Prussia 586 surgeons of the first-class, or 20*7 



* Die Krztliche Gewerbefreiheii im denttchen Reiche and flir Einflnat aiif 
das offeniliche WohL 

t'*Seit 1869 ist die Gewerbefreiheii aach aof den Untlicben Beraf 
aoagedehnt." 

X [See Appendix, Note 8.] 
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' all praclitioneTS with a full training; and 1,394 
F the second class — in all, 1,980 who stood to the 
tied prnctilioners in the proportion of 10 : 100. 
here were in the old provinces only 145 surgeoaa, 
A 2'3 per cent, of 6,134 practitioners. In com- 
th the students, the surgeons do not enter into the 
I, as in Tnissia they were not matriculated, but 
taken into account in calculating our medical 
proportion to population. 

^tstadt shows that at the present time in Prussia, 
ler size, if we include the surgeons, there are not 
hjsicians to tlie same population as in the tiofntiet. 
.here was 1 physician for every 3,001 persona; in 
every 2,929 ; in 1852, 2,638; in 1861,3,067; 
3,456; in 1876, 3,453; and in 1879, 3,349. 
complained of a dearth of physicians in his time : 
is B complaint for which at present there is still 
Tousd, although the quality lias essentially iin- 
rhe improvement ia very striking if we consider 
ibysicians who have had a full academical training. 

tnUfqnalifieil pnctltioner in 1S34 for every A.OOO iahkbiUnla. 
IMO „ 5,!Se „ 

1867 „ S,4M 
1879 „ 3.S49 

the proportion in Prussia of its present size w&b 

compare this number with that of other Stat«s, 
e basis of Guttstadt's returns 
fARiA thci« were in 1879 (inclnding the army 
1.773 physicians, or 1 for every 2,951 iiihabit4Uits. 
is consequently more fa^'ourably situated than 

It atoo«I even better in 1 858, when the proportion 
,184. Tn 'WuRTTitBMO there are ctimpamtivdy 
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few physicians ; in 1879 the nomber was 499, or 1 : 3,900. 
In Saxoxy the surgeons play a conspicuous port ; in 1841, 
out of every 100 medical practitioners only 43*4 werp 
doctors, 14'3 were physicians, and 42'3 were suigeona. 

In 1879 there are registered altogether, 1,002, or 
1:2,924; while as far back as 1841 the number was 
U046; and in 1860, 970, or 1:1,652 and 1:2,262. 
The increase of population has followed too quickly; the 
number of physicians was not able to keep up with it, and 
hence the effort to raise the standard of the profession and 
to supply the place of the surgeons by more highly-trained 
men was made under serious difficulties. After 1847 snr- 
<;eons, and after 1864 physicians, ceased to be trained for 
the profession. In the Grand Ducinr of Hksse there was 
in 1879 one physician for every 2,668 inhabitants, and in 
Baden one for every 2,781. In all Germaxt Guttstadt 
reckons on 13,144 practitioners, or one for every 3,403 
inhabitants. But in that number there are still some 
surgeons. In Cisleithax Austria in 1877 one physician 
had on an average 2,854 persons to treat, or fewer than in 
Prussia. No doubt among those practitioners are some 40 
per cent of surgeons, so that an exact comparison cannot be 
made. 

The suppression of the suigeons has made room for 
students, and it is only to be wondered at that it is merely 
in the last year or two that a general effort has been made 
to occupy this space. In comparison to population, how- 
ever, a general increase in the number of physicians trained 
at the universities has taken place in the last decadet 
although not, we readfly admit, in the most desirable 
way. 

To proceed with car comparisoii. 

Guttstadt gives the number of those who in Prassk 
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entered for the metlical Staats-examen, and likewise of thoae 
who pcissed it for llie period from 1862-79 : — 

Exunloed. PaumL O ■ o 

From 1862-67 300 220 = 73-3 per cent. 

.. 1867-70 407 209 = 734 „ 

„ 1870-75 435 326 =• 74-9 „ 

„ 1875-79 328 260 = 79-2 „ 

The lost period shows a large falling-off. As the medical 
curriculum is regulated at four years, altliongh more recently 
fouT-and-n-half years will more certainly correspond with the 
average, we must go back a corresponding time in order to 
ascertain what percentage of the students readied their goal, 
and we must, besides, take larger averages. From 1866-76 
(18 semesters) the number of Prussian medical students 
at native universities was on an average 1,438 — u., accord- 
ing to the year 1872-3, for which the proportion is fixed, 
about 80 per cent of the entire number of Prussiaa medical 
students, who are consequently to be calcalated at 1,800. 
Of these, on the supposition of a four-and-a-half yeartf 
course, 400, and on the supposition of a four years' course* 
450, should have entered yearly for the examination. But 
from 1870-79 the avenge number was only 387, so that 
the deficiency amounted only to 3'25 per cent, supposing 
the one number, or 14 per cent, taking the other, either of 
which is strikingly small. The number of those who passed in 
the same period was 297. Guttstadt further gives the exam- 
inations at the eleven non-Prussian nniversitaes from 1873-9, 
so that for these six years we know the number of qualified 
physicians in Germany. Then were on an average 613 
yearly, corresponding to whom, going foot years back, there 
were 3,137 German stadents of medicine. We may cal- 
culate, therefore, 784, or 697 candidates, according as we 
take the length of the course at four or fonr-«nd-«-half jean. 
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and a oooseqnent defideiUT' of 27*9, or 13*7 per cent From 
these figures we also leaxn that a fiir laiger proporUoii reach 
their goal- in the medical focol^ than in either of the 
fEumlties of theologj or law» no doabi because the know- 
ledge gained in this course is not so well adapted to cany 
its possessor over into another profession. Here, however, 
leaving the profession is customary only after passing the 
examination. 

The period of service in the case of physicians Dieterid 
puts at 28, and Hoflmann at 30 years. The.latter number, 
according to Caspar, must appear as too high, as in his 
opinion a greater mortality is even a priori to be assumed in 
the case of physicians than among clergymen. In the 
average number of 7,845 physicians in Prussia from 1867- 
79, on the assumption of a twenty-eight years* service, 280 
young physicians would yearly be necessary to keep the ptp- 
fession up to its complement There were, in point of hdi, 
207 to dispose of; these, however, have hitherto not only 
sufficed, but they have left room for a yearly increase of 73 
at the present time. Excluding all waste by death or 
otherwise before the time of entering upon duty, a supply of 
226 young medical practitioners has thus covered the 
in the profession by death, which, rather to our surprise^ 
responds to a period of service of over 34 years. In tUt 
profession we have no unemployed stock to take the phee 
of a reserve like the rectors and private tutors amo^g 
the clergy. We must leave it to the medical pi o f e Mi oi^ ilp 
self to explain the phenomenon. We can only olfcr tht 
remark that, as a general rule in the medical profM>ikA«VL 
independent office is entered upon immediately at >S^^ 
of the course, that is, about five years after passing '^^ ^ 
turienten-examen, whfle in the legal profession it Ua^^^^ai^^ 
years to the passing of the last examination, and tM^ — ^^^^^ 
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is further extended a half or even a whole year by the 
examination itselt 

From what has been said it follows that the attendance at 
the medical faculty in Prussia has for the period under con- 
HidoTation sufliced to cover the deficiency and to form a 
surplus of nearly 1 per cent. — i.e., 1 per cent, more than 
the growth of the population demanded. Tliere arc, as we 
(Hiw, in Prussia about 1,800 students, or 23 for every 100 
practitioners ; while for the 13,144 practitioners of all Ger- 
nuiuy in the year 1879, the average number of German 
medical students for the last ten years was 3,360, or 25 for 
ever)' 100 ; hut in 1881-2 the number was 35. If we may 
apply otir observations for Prussia to the case of all Ger- 
many, we should say tliat, if hitherto an advance of I 
per cent, of medical practitioners on population has been 
possible, it may well at present be 1'4 per cent. If, finally^ 
we take the numbers of medical practitioners which we have 
found for the years '60-1, 72-3, and '81-2 in the separate 
German States, and compare them with the nrirabers given 
by Guttstadt, we get the following figures, which, however, 
«re to be received with caution, as only approximately 
correct: — 
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Tftking a yenenil viow of the foregoing fact and Sgnrw, 
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we see tliat for the period under consideration there has been 
no felt want of students in the medical faculty, and that od 
the whole the inclination to the medical carricolum has 
gone hand in hand with tlie general increase in numbers* 
although the fluctuations were not so marked in this faculty 
as in the others. In the most recent period the increase 
followed later tlian in the total number of students, but it 
was strikingly large when it came. No doubt we see in 
this the renewed interest in the science which of late years 
has been stimulated by the great advances, especially in 
surger}% wliich the science has made. In view of the great 
increase in the number of students, account must likewise be 
taken of the fact that the places of the old suigeons have 
still to be supplied, especially in the small towns and rural 
districts. In such places a more lucrative practice can be 
formed and in a shorter time by men who have no fear of 
hard work, and who at the same time are willing to renounce 
the higher intellectual stimulus found at the large centres. 

In view of the most recent facts and figures, however, we 
cannot quite agree with Guttstadt in his conclusion ** that the 
prospects of the population as n^rds medical attendance are 
not favourable,** and although we agree with him in thinking 
the opening up of the medical profession* as utterly bad, we 
can find in the above figures no argument against it. Nor 
do our lists at Halle afford any support for his contention 
that the physicians themselves show less inclination than 
formerly to enlist their sons in their own profession. Tlis 
opposite, in fact, is the case. In recent years, of the sons 
of medical practitioners who studied at Halle fully a half 
were students of medicine, whereas in the^ift the propoitMMi 
was only 32*7 per cenL, and at the begiimiug of the mmmUm. 
46*9 per cent 

*[ThAt k, Um atraaioA lo Hm BMdkal proltMioa ol Ike OMrwWfrvlMl.] 
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Froni what has \>een stated, however, we may learn that 
the study of medicine has not increased correspondingly to 
the importance of science in our time ; nor can the attend- 
ance at the medical faculty be at all rcganled, as has l>een 
supposed, as a measure of the interest felt in natui'e. The 
increase in the percentile of medical students at the univer- 
sities is inconsideruble, and is satisfactorily enough explained 
by the suppression of the surgeons, and by rendering attend- 
ance at the university compulsory upon all intending physi- 
ciana. As yet, M anyrate, and it is impoitant to observe 
this, there is no overcrowding in the medical fncultr. 



IV, THE FACULTY OF rUlLOSOPBT. 

Tmt philosophical faculty, a3 above explained, presents at 
once the greatest difficulty in our present inquiry, and com- 
prises the most numerous sources of error. It holds an 
exceptional position, and has in course of time, as pienoualy 
shown, gained steadily in importance within the uuiversity. 
To have a general view of it we have simply to class together 
all the subjects which find no place in the other three 
faculties: even the students of political economy are included 
in it, and that, too, in places where there is a special fhcul^ 
of political science. Iq this faculty, accordingly, there is seen 
an enormous increase, not only absolutely, but even relatively 
to the other faculties. In explanation of the phenomenon 
we refer particularly to what waa said in speaking of the 
liicully of theology. " Our older contemporaries," soya Hoff- 
mann, " still remember the time when every student, aa a 
mle, belonged to one or other of the faculties of theology, 
law, or medicine. No doubt they all took advantage, and 
in some cases more extensively than at present, of the 
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training in philology, philosophy, mathematics, and science 
offered by the philosophical faculty as' the basis of all tme 
study ; but, at the very beginning of their academical life, 
they announce the intention of utilizing this course as merely 
preparatory to entering one of the three higher fiacultiet. 
The masterships in the gymnasia and other respectable city 
schools were everywhere held by probationers. Many of 
these, too, did not regard their posts merely as stepping stones 
to clerical appointments, but they were very frequently men 
who, besides observing the customary form of studying 
theology, had taken with special predilection to claasical 
litemture, to history, to mathematics, or to physics, and had 
no intention of ever performing clerical duty.** The num- 
ber of students of theology, therefore, must appear greater. 
I.e., as entered in the official lists, than it really was, and, 
conversely, the number of students of philosophy smaller 
than it was. Many also, who afterwards became botanists, 
zoologists, &c., passed as students of medicine ; these are now 
all entered in the pliilosophical faculty. " Even thoae," says 
Hoffmann, " who had no eye upon any public office, or upon 
gain from legal or medical practice, but who only sought at 
the university a liberal education, had themselves enrolled as 
students of law or medicine." Hoffmann wrote this at the 
beginning of the fortiu, and even then a change on the 
practice mentioned had taken place ; but, as he shows, mm^ 
relics of the practice still existed, and they only graduaUj 
disappeared in the following decades. 

In the forties, on the other hand, the number of students 
of political economy in Prussia and other places — apart from 
Wiirtemberg — was lai^ger than afterwards, because tntok tbem 
a considerable number of the higher public servants wers 
drawn ; for example, tlie Relief Commissioners' posts, which 
later on were partly discontinued and partly filled with 
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studeuts of law ; students of agriculture, too, were enrolled 
under this doss ; still the number studving political 
economy — apart from Wurtemberg — never formed a high 
percentage of the philosopliical faculty. From all this it 
follows tliat since 18:n — and still more is this the case the 
farther we go back — the philosophical faculty, in point of 
attendance, was bound to gain in importance, altogether 
apart from the development of the sciences in question. 
Id this faculty, therefore, no falling-off, as in tlie other 
faculties, is noticeable since the beginning of the thirlirs. 
A etaadiness rather is observable, with certain oiodeTate 
fiactuations, to the end of the fifties, and then there is a 
gteody increase to the present time — latterly, indeed, as 
much as fourfold. Tlie same thing is to be observed iu the 
Old-Prussian universities, where from 1820 to the end of 
the thirties the number was nearly doubled, and the falling- 
off remnineJ only unimportant and temporary. Tlie follow- 
ing table (p. 1 57) shows the development in all the universities 
together, as well aa in separate groups, and indicates that 
the increase was general Similar influences, therefore, 
must have been at work throughout all Germany. 

Only the six South German universities in this respect 
are strikingly behind. In the thirlia they have about 
40 per cent of all the students of the faciJty of philosophy 
in Germany ; in the SfvcntUs only 20 per cent,, and in the 
latest semesters only 1 9 per cent. At Tubingen and Klunich 
the philosophical faculties held a very prominent position, 
and more recently they have not increased like those of the 
sister universities. At the tlirce largest and at the smallest 
the development was equally striking. 
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There are in the most recent semesters only five universities 
where this scale is not exceeded, while there are four where 
more than four times the number given have to be trained. 
In the works above-mentioned Dieterici and Hoflmann have 
for the medical faculty also compared the number of qualified 
practitioners with that of the students for the years 1834 
and 1840. We shall carry forward the comparison for 
the period subsequent to these dates ; and for this part of 
our work we have to acknowledge our obligations to some 
admirably arranged facts contained in an excellent paper by 
Dr. Guttstadt,* which appeared in the report of the Prussian 
Statistical Bureau for the year 1880. It has already been 
said that in the earlier part of our period a prominent place 
was taken by the surgeons, while these in our time take 
merely the position of second-rate practitioners, and find 
their occupation in the niral districts and in the small 
towns. It was not before 1852 that equal demands in the 
way of training and examination were made upon all medical 
practitioners, and the surgeons were allowed to die out. As 
compensating for this, however, the restrictions as to engag- 
ing in the medical profession were in 1869 removed,! and 
since then men who have passed no examination at all are 
permitted to practice as Heilkiinstler [that is, to give medical 
advice in simple cases]. { 

As indicating how important an element the surgeons 
formed in the supply of our medical practitioners in the 
earlier part of our period, it may be stated that in 1840 
there were in Prussia 586 surgeons of the first-class, or 20*7 



* Die Hrztlicbe Gewerbefrelbelt im dentschen Reiche nnd Q&r Einflnat anf 
das uffeQiliche WohL 

t'*Seit 1S69 itt die Gewerbefretheit aocb aof den intlicben Benif 
ansgedebnt.* 

% [See Appendix, Note 8«] 
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since the middle of the sirfiVs : In all Germany, for the 
periix) 1871-76 to 1882-83, the increase was 57 per cent, 
and for the Old-Prussian universities, 77 per cent. 

Taking a closer look at the individual universities as ex- 
hibited in this table, we see that in the thirties and forties 
Munich with 515 ajid 640 students in the philosophical 
faculty stood considerably in the fi'ont of all the other uni- 
versities. Even in the^ii^a Berlin, with 490 students in 
the philosophical faculty, does not come up to Munich with 
533; while Leipzig with, as yet, fewer than I GO students in 
that faculty, came behind Brcslau with 220, Eonu with 249, 
Tiibingen with 216, and could only compare with Miinster 
and WiirzbuTg. It is only since the sivlies that Berlin takes 
the lead and keeps it at an increasing distance. Several of 
Uie luiiversities had long an astonishingly small number of 
students. Down into the seventies the philosophical faculty 
at Kostock and Kiel was almost constantly attended by under 
30 students; Erlangen was not much better attended, nor 
was Freibui;g, which could only show larger numbers at the 
beginning of the thirties. Since the middle of the sirtics an 
uninterrupted increase is observable nt all the universities. If 
we compare periods of ten semesters and take in each case 
the last of the ten, Miinster is the only oue that shows any 
considerable falling off, while the numbers fluctuate at Wurz- 
burg. Eostock is the only university tliat last semester had 
onder 100 students in the faculty of philosophy; Erlangen 
in '8 1 -2 was still in that position, but several of the smallest 
univeisities such as Marburg, Kiel, and Freibuig have taken 
a considerable start npwarda. 

The following table shows the distribution of the matri- 
cnlated studenta ia 
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few physicians ; in 1879 the number was 499, or 1 : 3,900. 
In Saxony the surgeons play a conspicuous part ; in 1841 » 
out of every 100 medical practitioners only 43*4 were 
doctors, 14*3 were physicians, and 42*3 were suigeons. 

In 1879 there are registered altogether, 1,002, or 
1:2,924; while as far back as 1841 the number was 
1,046; and in 1860, 970, or 1:1,652 and 1:2,262. 
The increase of population has followed too quickly; tlie 
number of physicians was not able to keep up with it, and 
hence the effort to raise the standard of the profession and 
to supply the place of the surgeons by more highly-trained 
men was made under serious difficulties. After 1847 sur- 
geons, and after 1864 physicians, ceased to be trained for 
the profession. In the Grand Duchy of Hesse there was 
in 1879 one physician for every 2,668 inhabitants, and in 
Baden one for every 2,781. In ALL Germany Guttstadt 
reckons on 13,144 practitioners, or one for every 3,403 
inhabitants. But in that number there are still some 
surgeons. In Cisleithan Austria in 1877 one physician 
had on an average 2,854 persons to treat, or fewer than in 
Prussia. No doubt among those practitioners are some 40 
per cent of surgeons, so that an exact comparison cannot be 
made. 

The suppression of the surgeons has made room for 
students, and it is only to be wondered at that it is merely 
in the last year or two that a general effort has been made 
to occupy this space. In comparison to population, how- 
ever, a general increase in the number of physicians trained 
at the universities has taken place in the last decade* 
although not, we readily admit, in the most desirable 
way. 

To proceed with our comparison. 

Guttstadt gives the number of those who in Prussia 
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entered for the medical Staata-examen, nnd likewise of those 
who passed it for the period from 1862-79 ; — 





Eumined. 


p.««l. O ■ o 


From 1862.67 


300 


230 = 73-3 per cent. 


,. 1S67-70 


407 


299 = 73-4 „ 


„ 1870-75 


435 


326- 74.9 „ 


., 1875-79 


328 


260.79-2 „ 



The lost period shows a large faUing-oflr. As the medical 
curriculum is regulated at four years, although more recently 
four-and-a-half years will more certainly correspond with the 
average, we must go back a corresponding time in order to 
ascertain what percentage of the students reached their goal, 
and we must, besides, take larger averages. From 1866-76 
(18 semesteni) the number of Prussian medical studenta 
at native universities was on an average 1,438 — t.f,, accord- 
ing to the year 1872-3, for which the proportion is fixed, 
about 80 per cent, of the entire number of Prussian medical 
stndenta, who are consequently to be calculated at 1,800. 
Of tliese, on the supposition of a four-and-a-half yeaiV 
course, 400, and on the supposition of a four years' counet 
450, should have entered yearly for the examination. Bat 
ftom 1870-79 the average number was only 387, so that 
the deficiency amounted only to 3*25 per cent., supposing 
the one number, or 1 4 per cent, taking the other, either of 
which is strikingly small. The number of those who passed in 
the same period was 297. Guttstadt further gives the exam- 
inations at the eleven non-Prussian universities from 1873-9, 
so that for these six years we know the number of qualified 
physicians in Germany. There were on an avengv 613 
yearly, corresponding to whom, going four years back, then 
vere 3,137 German studenta of medicine. We nuy etl- 
culate, therefore, 784, or 697 candidates, according aa we 
take the length of the oonne it foor or fonr^nd-A-balf TCtn; 
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special forestry and mining schools. Only in very recent 
times the opposite tendency is here and there visible with 
regard to forestry, as at Munich and Tubingen, where there 
is at present a considerable number of students of that sub- 
ject This increase has been caused by the suppression of 
the forestry scliool at Hohenheim and its transference to 
Tubingen. Giessen was long the only university at which 
there was any considerable number of students of forestry 
An exact distinction, unfortunately, cannot be drawn between 
the students of political economy and the students of agri- 
culture. As a probable result, however, we may say that 
the percentage of students of political economy has gone 
down from 7 per cent in the year 1841, to 4'8, 5*2, 2*5, 
<ind 0*7 per cent in the following decades till 1881. The 
percentage on the other hand of students of agriculture has 
kept pace with the general increase for the last three decades^ 
and shows a little increase as compared with the first twa 
The numbers are — 35 (1841), 39, 56, 5'9, and 5*2 
(1881). The number of students of pharmacy shows a 
considerable absolute increase, but relatively it remains 
behind the total number in the philosophical faculty. 
Looking at the table as a whole, it is clear that the increase 
of the attendance in the philosophical liEU^ulty is canaad 
not by the subsidiary but by the principal branches of 
study. 

Here, however, we must make a second distinction 
between two great classes of subjects. Reckoning in one 
class the students of philosophy, philology, and history, and 
in the other students of mathematics, science, and geography, 
which last is here and there forcing its way in as a special 
subject of study, we notice a decided advance in (avoor of 
the latter. In the following tablea we give the abeolnto 
numbers which we were able to collect, the number of 

L 
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muTersitiea taken into account oad the tdative pei^ 
centtge: — 

Tmt. Httiibwat Umr. Phil, and Hitt. Scionco and Mith. 

1841 IS 83d >. 86-4 132 => 13-6 

1851 IS 1306 = 80-1 333-19-9 

1861 16 1883^831 411017-9 

1871 19 2807 = 76'8 846 -23-S 

1881 30 4546 = 629 S683-37-1 

Taking the percentage of the separate classes for particular 
jean froia Uie total number of students entered in the philo- 
sophical (iicalty as a standard for the sepanite decadea, and 
Urns reckoning the increase in these — a process in which 
there need be no great error — we find as follows : — 



183e-4S SS-ai;&7=lOO 9-3 290- 100 31-8 964-100 3051-100 

1846-M> 56-L 1686- 94 17-7 &33=> 183 26^ 78S- eS 3006- 98 

1836-65 S8D 2334-130 12-9 311- 176 2»-2 1119-116 3064-130 

1866-75 64-0 3J12-I90 19-4 1034-356 16'6 885-91 B331-I6» 

1676-81 53-14310-240 313 2540- 876 15-6 1257-130 8107-«I6 

1881-84 50'5 4769-365 31'8 3000-1034 I7'7 1678-171 9433-3IV 

Tliese numbers form an excellent measure of the enormous 
importance which science has gained during the last decades 
in the whole development of our culture. It is probable, 
too, that the uoivereities were late of feeHng the inSuence 
in their attendance, as many technical schools were brought 
into existence, especially at the end of the tixlUa and the 
b(^;inning of the seventies. Instances of this were seen at 
Munich, Brunswick, Darmstadt, and Aachen ; while those 
already in existence exeidsed even in the fifliea an increasing 
attraction through the excellent instruction obtained at them, 
such as those at Karlsruhe ('58-63, 819 scholars), at Han- 
over (449), at Zurich (485^, and Berlin (764). With merely 
a business career in view, only a relatively small proportim 
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of those who used to take a thorough course of science 
even yet attend the universities. Hie increase is partly to 
be ascribed to the greater demand for trained teachers of 
science, caused by the recent development in tlie instructioa 
at the gymnasia and by the increasing importance of the 
Real schools and the Trade schools. But we shall see 
that this demand has increased only in the same proportioa 
as the demand for university-trained teachers in gencraL 
Students of science, however, are classed along with students 
of mathematics ; the latter largely undertake the teaching of 
both subjects, and their number has been greatly increased 
compared with former times at the individual schools. 
Complaints about overcrowding have recently been heard 
among tlie teachers in question, but unfortunately the facts 
before us do not supply a sufficient basis for a separate 
treatment of the subject. 

In foity years the number of students of science has in- 
creased tenfold ; the students of philology and history have 
not yet been tripled. In this, no doubt, we strikingly see 
the tendency of our time, the intense interest in nature. It 
Ls, however, not to be forgotten that a laige proportion of 
the numl>er given have no share w^hatever in this special 
interest, but are attracted merely by the definite concepticma 
of mathematics — a branch of study for which the Semitic 
race is eminently gifted, and to which it is specially in- 
clined. But to prevent the forming of false conclusions on 
the tendencies of our time, it is further to be observed that 
the study of philology and history has grown more in (avonr 
during the period in question than the study of medictneu 

The development in Prussia, taken separately, being the 
same as in Germany as a whole, we need not spend f^uther 
time on this part of our subject. 

Desirable as it is again to compare the number of students 
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wiUi thoae who go forward to the examinations and with the 
public oiBcials appointed on the ground of these examina- 
tions, this cannot well be done with any exactness. The 
individual classes at the university are not^ and indeed can- 
not be strictly distinguished, and we are not in a position, 
therefore, to make a sufficiently homogeneous compariacm. 
It is particularly difficult in this fiaculty to pick out the 
Prussians studying particular branches ; nor have we^ except 
for the most recent period, succeeded in doing so with any 
exactness. We have made an estimate, however, which 
may be taken as giving normal numbers near enough to the 
truth ; and in the following table, which contains at onoe 
the number of teachers who have passed the examination 
and the number of masterships, we present the figures for 
Prussia as they are given in the general report of the 
Education Department: — 



Prnwiant at GerniAn univenities. 


Patted the Examination for the 
facultas Docendi. 

• 


TMcbiog 


Tea*. 


ToUl 

of the 

PhiUac 


PhiL 

and 

Hist 

566 
1700 

2513 


Science 

and 

Math. 


PhiL 

and 

Hist. 


Science 

and 

Math. 


H«bw. 


Modera 
Lui- 

5 
22 
66 


TOUL 


higher 
Schoolala 


1841-51 

186671 
1875-80 


984 

2800 
4409 


133 

580 
1309 


55 
197 
234 


1 

19 
59 
97 


6 

33 
28 


85 
3H 
429 


3805 
5293 


PERCENTAGE. 


184151 

186671 
1875-80 


100 
100 
100 


57-7 13-5 
60-7 20-7 
57-0 129-7 


64-7 
63-3 
551 


22-4 
190 
22-8 


71 

10-6 

6-6 


5-8 

71 

15-5 


100 
100 
100 


INCREASE SINCE 1841-51. 


1841-51 
1866-71 
1875-80 


100 
284 
448 


100 
300 
444 


100 
436 
976 


100 
358 
425 


100 
SIX 
511 


100 
550 
467 


100 

440 

1320 


100 
366 
500 


L 
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A comparison may be made between those examined in the 
department of philology and the students of that subject if 
we include the students of modern languages. With the 
students of science, however, this is not possible, as many of 
these wish, as above said, to turn their learning to practical 
account in business. A comparison of these shows that this 
number has steadily increased. Tliose who have passed the 
examination in philology, history, and modern languages^ 
formed down to the latest period an increasing peicentage 
of those studying .these branches, but the contrary was the 
case among the students of science. 

'46^1 "se-Ti "Ts-at 

Percentage of students examined 

in philology, - - . 10-6 13*9 11-8 
Percentage of students examined 

in science, - - 14*3 10*3 7*4 

The large decrease of the proportion in the second line 
indicates a corresponding increase among the students of 
those who study with a view to business. 

In Pnissia the number of masterships in the higher 
schools for university-trained men has very laigely in 
runsidcrably more so than the population; and in this 
have a clear indication of the fostering care of the Pmssisn 
(lovemmcnt for its higher education. Assuming the svengs 
period of ser\'ice of a schoolmaster at 30 years, we find 
that, to supply 100 vacancies, from '67-70 there were 155 
men examined and supplied with the facuUa* doeendi;^ from 
71-75 the number was 151, and from 75-80 it was ISL 
The supply was unquestionably sufficient for s still ftutlier 
increase in the number of teachers ; but in the last period 
the surplus was not so great as in the preceding onsib 

* [8m Apptadix, KoU S.] 
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such increase, however, is necessary, as ' the numljer of 
schools still comes short of oiir requirements ; complaint, 
too, is general about the overcrowding of the classes, and 
attendance at the higher schools is growing faster than 
population. From '68-73 the nuraber of teachers trained 
ftt the universities for the service of the high schools show^ 
an increase of 19 per cent, and from '68-79 an increase of 
39 per cent. In the same petiods the number of those pro- 
vided with W\Kfacultas doccndi shuws an increase of 23 and 
36 per cent— not so large an increase in the last period 
as that of the number of teachers. Down to the ;eai 
1S80, therefore, the supply could not be said to be 



Comparing the students of philology, &c, separately with 
those who had chosen as the principal subjects of examina- 
tion philology and history, modem languages, religion and 
Hebrew, we find that on the assumption of a four years' 
course 1 54 students should have yearly been ripe for exam- 
ination ; and taking, as above explained, a period later — 
from '51-66 — there were 114 supplied with the /ocvAiu ' 
doeendi, or 74 per cent From '66-75 the number of the 
former was 452, and that of the latter from '71-80, 332, 
or 71 per cent. The deficiency, therefore — 26 and 29 per 
cent — corresponds very much with tliat among students of 
theology, viz., 28 per cent, although recently it has been 
perhaps rather less, as the length of the time during which 
tiie names stand among those of matriculated stodents 
has, by the long continuance of the examinations, been con- 
siderably extended over four years ; and hence the divisot 
of the number of students would be conespondiogly 
liigher. 

The modem languages have steadily gained in importance. 
It is these which have really caused the increase in tbe 
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attendance in the philosophical faculty, and in that facuUj 
the increase of the number of students of philology. In the 
earlier decades the students of philol()gy who took the 
modem languages were 6, 1 0, and 7 per cent ; of thoee 
entering for examination, they were in the two quinqaennia 
of the sctxrUus 11'8 and 15*5 per cent This tendency was 
encouraged by the admission of the students from the Reel- 
schools to this branch of study, and it will certainly tdl 
with still more effect in the following years.* The number 
of students of philology who take the modem languages has 
increased thirteenfold since the foriies — although it must be 
observed that even at present the number is not great — 
while in the other branches the increase has only been Sts- 
fold. Whether the demand has grown in the same way as 
this supply is a point we cannot determine. 

In Austria, as we saw, the philosophical faculty took rank 
with the other faculties much later than in Gemumy. In 
the forties we find it in Schimmer represented merely by the 
students of pharmacy. Tlie rest of the philosophical 
students stood on a level with the youth in the h^bett 
class of the g}'muasia. In 1851 (besides the students of 
pharmacy) there were 593 students in the philosophical 
faculty. 

The following shows the development of the philosopbioil 
faculty in Austria — the percentages being of the total nnoH 
ber of students : — 



• Of aU th« abitnrienU who left th« PmwUa RmJ telioola tk« foOtviif 
percenUgM went to thm imiTenitj t— 

1S7M 21 p« OMt 

lS7e4 4S „ 

187f 4f ,. 

TbalmAd« for tkt !ail-Mm#<l ymr 1» ptr otal ol all tko aWtiriMJi wW 
wtat to tbo aaivwilty. 
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Philosophical faculty (Austria) 134 16-9 30-1 26-2 18-9 
Percentage of studentA (Gorman/) 23*3 40*3 

Ib Geraiany there were id the fi/tits 9 students of 
philosophy for every 100,000 inhabitants; in Austria, 4 
(inclusive of students of pharmacy) ; in the sirliei 4'7, from 
'76-81, 9-9 ; but of native Austrians only 8-1 as against 
18 in Germany. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE MATRICULATED IMAIATURI.* 

The universities have always shown themselves liberal 
in opening their lecture-rooms to such as were not able 
to satisfy the usual demands in the way of previous 
training, and who could not therefore be admitted to the 
state examinations — the usual goal of all regular students. 
Tlic relation of the universities to the students who do 
not take a regular course of study has not been the same 
in all cases, nor is it at present the same, as we saw in the 
beginning of our present treatise. 

In the case of foreigners a strict demand was not 
generally made for proof of a definite previous training, and 
those who came from German states other than that in 
which a particular university was situated were treated 
as foreigners. But even among the native students the 
matriculation of a number of immaturi was allowed; and 
we saw above that in some universities this practice went 
to great lengths, while others, more exclusive in this 
respect, refused to permit such to matriculate, but enrolled 
them among the unmatriculated students, that is, gave 
them permission to attend the lectures while refusing them 
recognition as members of the university. No very broad 
distinction therefore can be drawn between the matriculated 
immaturi and the unmatriculated students when the total 

* [That is, students who did not take th« fuU course at the syrnnarinin, 
or who did not pass the Abitarientenexamen.] 
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nniaben attending the Gennan universities and the difTeTCnt 
p^oda are taken into account. The transition Trom the 
one to the other i« veiy gmdunl: hero they appear as 
tuimatricnlated, there as matriculated students, as we 
■bowed above in the case of the students of pharmacy 
and SDTgety, Besides the last-mentioned there belong 
to this class a portion of the students of political economy, 
of agriculture, of veteriimry surgery, dentistrj', manti- 
factum^ mercbants, artist^ &e. 

The number tt the iniTnaturi who were luatricnkted 
it mtfortunotely only specially mentioned for Prussia since 
the year 1855, and even there of course the list includes 
<HiIy native Prussians. It might have been possible to 
form an estimate for the other universities by confimng 
ouisclvca mainly to those classes of students who usually 
do not possess tlie full previous training, but as these 
classes did not in all cases permit of exact distinction, and 
yielded no reliably precise results, we have, after many 
attempts to include thero, left Uiein out of account 

In the following short table we give the immaturi, 
including the students of pharmacy, who as above-mentioned 
were not matriculated till '73-4 — 

Immaturi incu Stodekts or Pharmacy akd Dkktistbt. 



,_. 


1 


J 


1 


i 




■ 


31 


1 


i 


1 


Sooth 
Dnlnn, 


18US8 


U.1 


?9 


ft4 


31 
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376 






131 
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1^ 


I3A 




n 




A3 


s 




IS78-81 


lU 1 «6 1 119 


143 


42 


38 


84 


1110 


14 


7W 1 601 




Immaturi exci. Students of Piiakhact. 
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Tlie iminaturi formed the following percentages of tlie 
total niunbcr of students and of the philosophical fiiciilty 
at the nine Prussian universities — 



Tmjt. 


Ind. StodA. of Fhana. 


■zflL8tads.«ffPlMnik 


1856-66 
1866-76 
1876-81 


p. c. of Studa. 
6*4 
87 
8-6 


r.cof PhiLFacuL 
19-2 
22*0 
18 8 


pi c of Studa. 
21 
48 
57 


pi&affFldLFteiri. 

ri 

1211 



With these figures before us it is impossible to denj that 
the philosophical faculty is tolerably heavily burdened with 
subjects that are not quite homogeneous with those that 
originally constituted the faculty. This of course is the 
case in unequal proportions at tlie different oniversitiea. 
In Halle in the last period the students in question foras 
27 per cent, of the philosophical faculty. In Berlin they 
form 14, in Brcslau 21, and in Bonn as many as 34 per 
cent. Leaving the students of pliarmacy out of account^ they 
fonn the following percentages in the universities men- 
tioned — Ilalle 23, Berlin 9, Breslau 13, and Bonn 11. It 
is the Agricultural Institutes which so considerably swelled 
the number of the immaturi at HaUe, Breslaa, and Boon. 
We do not think, however, that the level of the instmction 
is lowered for the rest of the students through the attend- 
ance of those with less perfect previous training; and» 
besides, the subjects we are here specially considering— 
science and political economy — are reasonably oonsiderod 
intelligible to any fairly educated person in possesrioo of 
his faculties, and such the matriculated immatari aie 
supposed to be. Exceptional cases no doubt sometUMa 
occur, but they receive no consideration. 

We shall now take a glance at the particular flassas of 
which the matriculated immaturi are composed. 
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In tlie ticitae abm ■irtiimi ilTi^Kiflt b* stated tke 
Baabaa ham '61-79 vilk piat ooRMtaen. We ban* 
acoqited theae aad «9pl^M9tod ^K fraai the figoea we 
Itave O Qiri gca eoOeeted br tfe eai^ and tfe i 
tnnea. Till die bcgbmiae of the ^^Ket tke i 
■ome mrnxstie^ and. tbeR&R, far Oe totals e 
daim to oonqJete eoreetiieB. At the eariier dates die fiito 
take no qieda] note of this daaa of students, and we hsTa 
DO certain^ tbat, where tliej are altogether wanting, they 
are not given under some other heading, or that, in oar own 
examin^on of lists, some have not been overlooked. On 
the whole, however, the impression given will be a conect 
one. 

The first thing that strikes the eye on this table is the 
large increase since 1871, which continaed growing till the 
end of the ieveniie$, and even down to the last semester. 
Nor is there, again, any appearance of the fluctuations which 
we fonnd to exist among the rest of the stndents: the 
increase has been a steadilj growing one. 

Ihe number of apothecaries' shops in Germany is calca- 
lated at 4430. Assuming that the possessors of these hold 
them for an average of 28 years — the length <rf service we 
assumed for the legal profession — there would be about 158 
new appointments to make yearly. Ae the apothecariea 
require to attend the tmiversity for only three semesten, 237 
stndents would be enough to satisfy the demand on the 
supposition of no waste \ or about 300, supposii^ a loss of 
* [Sm Appndiz, Kota 10.] 
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Stcdexts of Pharmacy at the German UNiTERSima. 





1831-41 


'41.57. 


•57-61. 


•6171. 


71-81. 


•81-4. 
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100 


127 


130 


90 


60 
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Bresl&n, . . 




8 


18 


37 


55 


49 


60 


Halle,. . . 




1 


5 


4 


14 


90 


99 


Greiftwald, . 




^— 


^— 


— 


9 


29 


19 


Konigsberg, . 




2 


1 


6 


19 


17 


19 


Bonn, . . . 




7 


4 


5 


25 


93 


99 


Gottingen, . 




14 


30 


30 


35 


33 


94 


Marburg, . 




7 


7 


14 


25 


49 


45 


KieU . . 




7 


6 


5 


4 


5 


7 


Munich, . 




60 


42 


39 


44 


87 


119 


Wurzburg, 




10 


12 


18 


29 


43 


99 


Erlangen,. 




4 • 


7 


17 


18 


33 


91 


Tubineen, 
Heideloerg, 




11 


15 


20 


39 


99 


S9f 




— 


20 


22 


9 


9 


• 


Freiburg, . 




3 


3 


5 


3 


9 


15 


Leipzig, . 




5 


11 


23 


40 


88 


105 


Jena, . . 




18 


20 


25 


14 


36 


91 


G lessen, . 




15 


18 


25 


14 


99 


99 


Rostock, . 




— . 


4 


7 


5 


5 


9 


Strassburg, 




— 


— 


— 


— 


90 


39 


Total, . . . 


272 


350 


432 


470 


658 


789 




Per 100,000 Inhabitantt. 




0-83 


1 1-0 1 115 1 117 1 1*50 
Percentage of aU tbe Stndoita. 


1 1« 


2-0 


1 3-0 1 3-5 1 3-6 1 3-7 


1 «•• 


P 


ercentage of the PhOoeophkal Faealt 


f. 


10-3 


1 11-2 1 13-3 1 10-4 1 9-S 


1 7-9 



25 per cent. In Prussia, however, the number of qualified 
assistants amounted inl875to41 per cent, of the proprie^ 
tors of apothecaries' shops, which ahnost agreed vritli the 
number of such shops. As very many of theae aasiaUnla 
arc without means, a considerable proportion of them remaia 
in this dependent position even to an advanced age. Tliey 
must be reckoned, therefore, in addition to the propiieton; 
and if we apply to Germany the proportion for Pmagia. the 
requirement of the empire might be set down at the preaeiil 
moment at about 420 students, and 210 lioenaea yeaily» 
supposing 30 years as the period of service of all who paaa 
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tlie exnminalloiis. No doubt in tliia calculalJon it is led 
out of iiccoiint, tliat with the increase of the population there 
ia an increase also in the number of apothecaries' shops, 
and this increase must be furnished from that supply. On 
thi« increase we have no infonnntion ; but it may be 
assumed to be somewhat behind tliat of population, so that 
an increase of I per cent, is certainly put too high. On 
tliat basis we mij;bt conclude to nn extra yearly demand of 
58, which would necessitate the raising of the normal num- 
ber to 270. GultstAiIt says that from '73-9 the average 
number of apothecaries licensed yearly was 359, or 57 per 
cent, of the students of pharmacy (630) in Germany for the 
corresponding period, and 85 per cent, of those who must 
have Hitislied their course of study. The waste therefore is 
not verj- considerable, but the figures are much higher than 
our calculation appears to demand. Since that time the 
number of students has increased 26 per cent., and of 
course tlic surplus has increased in like proportion. It is 
to be assumed that of the 7S3 students of pharmacy about 
440 attain to license, while only 270 or 61 per cent., if our 
calculation is correct, can count on corresponding occupation. 
Only very few non-Germans study pharmacy in Germany. 
Prussians, on the other hand, in considerable number, attend 
non-Prussian universities, while the Prussian univei'sities are 
attended in far smaller numbers by non-Prussians. In '82-3 
there were 363 students of pharmacy matriculated at 
Prussian universities, among whom 13 at Berlin, 10 at 
Marburg. 6 at Halle — in all 29 — were non-Prnssians. On 
tlie other hand, we find at Leipzig alone 57 Prussian ato- 
dents of pharmacy, at Munich 31, at Wurzburg 13, Ac., in 
bU, the not inconsiderable number of 160 Prussi&ns at non- 
Prussian universities. 

The total number of Prussian students for 1882-3 
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amounts to 485 — that is, 1*62 for every 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, as against 1'67 for all Germany. The census of April 
1, 1876, gave 829 apprentices whose apprenticeship com- 
prises three years, and 900 unlicensed assistants who» like- 
wise, have to serve three years before they may attend the 
university. About one-sixth of these (280) must matriculate 
annually ; and assuming a course of one year and a half, the 
number of students would require to be taken at about 430, 
which is even somewhat surpassed by the number given 
above. On the whole, however, it appears that among the 
students of pharmacy also there was a great overcrowding 
in the middle of the seventies, and in the latest semesters this 
overcrowding has seriously increased. 

In Austria, the number of students of pharmacy, according 
to Scliimmer, was as follows : — 

1S41. '61. *61. 71. TO. Te-SI. 
147 148 212 361 3SS S29 

Per 100,000 Inhabitantt. 
OS 0-8 1-1 17 17 1-5 

Per 100 Stodenta. 
3-2 2*6 4*4 4-2 4*6 %-% 

Per 100 StudenU of the PhUoMphical Facnltj. 
— — 26 4 207 17 1 15-i 

As compared with the entire number of students, the stu- 
dents of pharmacy hold much the same place in Austria that 
they do in Germany, but they form in Austria a dispropor- 
tionately larger part of the philosophical faculty. 
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a — 8TUDIR8 or BUBAL BOOXQXT AXD fUMg l BI. * 



Next to the students of pliannmqr* the most m 
cst^oiT of tho mstiiciiljitod immatiiii is thit of the students 
of sgricQUme. These, nnfintimatcty, sie seldom entcnd 
sepsxEtelj on the lists^ but sie rlinntd slong with the 
students of politicsl eoonomj, as in Pknssis, or with the 
sindents of foiestiy, ss in Munich, Giessen, Ac. The souee 
of error, bowerer, is not so oonsidentble as at first si^ii 
appears. In the fiist case, the nnmber giren is only a litde 
too high, as at the Prussian uniTersitaes it is only veiy few 
students who enrol themsdres as students of political econ- 
omy. In the few isolated cases where this is done, the 
students wish to make a special study of political economy 
or of statistics; and of the small number who take this 
course some enter as students of philosophy, but still more 
as students of law, as they generaUy study law at the same 
time. At the South German universities, where the students 
of agriculture are reckoned under categories other than those 
mentioned, they appear only in very small numbers alto 
gether. At Leipzig, the students of agriculture can be 
distinguished only since 1867. At Bonn, again, the total 
number enrolled in the High School of Poppelsdorf had to 
be counted, although among them there is a considerable 
number stud}ing geometry ; our statement therefore is too 
high. 

So far as we have been able to determine, the following 
table shows the development of the number of students of 
agriculture at the universities, and at the afiUiated agricul- 
tural institutes. We give only the universities that are of 
special account in this connection, and we giro below the 
students at the separate agricidtural schoola. 

• [Se« A^tpendiz, Note 11.] 
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Students of Rural Economy at the German Uniyebsttiis 

and at the agricultural schools. 









•31-41. 


'41-51. 


'51-61. 


Xll-Tl. 


71-81. 


*81.t. 


t'lCIVBRAiniK. 














Berlin, .... 


._ 


.. 


_ 


5 


10 


If 


Breilan, 


» • 


• 


^ 


-^ 


-» 


.— 


— > 


29 


HaUe, 


» i 


• 


— 


— 


— 


124 


130 


242 


Greiffwald, 


» 4 


• 


59 


41 


39 


30 


9 


— 


K5nigsberg» 


• 


B • 


— - 


— 


— 


— 


8 


14 


Bonn, .... 


— 


19 


53 


57 


49 


88 


At the Old PnissUn Univt., 


dO 


53 


92 


216 


2U6 


389 


Gottingen, ... 


3 


2 


23 


26 


24 


24 


Leipzig, .... 


10 


15 


12 


34 


90 


67 


Jena, 


17 


49 


82 


59 


16 


17 


At the other Univt., - 


1 


3 

122 


4 


6 


14 
350 


9 


In all Oerm.--Matria Studs., 


90 


213 


341 


506 


AORICCLTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 














Proakan, . . . - 


_ 


13 


65 


78 


67* 


-. 


Hohenheim, 


20 


83 


95 


88 


61 


67 


Waldan, .... 


—~ 


— 


22 


9 


_ 


•^ 


Berlin, 


— 


218 


— 


43 


55 


60 


Students of Run 


aEa 


momy. 


110 


393 


5M 


483 


60 



It was impossible in all cases, as already mentaooed, to 
distinguish precisely the students of agriculture, and, in fiut^ 
students of forestry and geometry are in many casea rockoned 
as such. On the other hand, a number of studenta of agri- 
culture attended the universities as matriculated atiidenU of 
philosophy and law, and also as unmatricaUted stndente. 
This number coidd not be determined, but the one may \m 
balanced ogninst the other. On the whole, therefore, the 
figures may be taken as gi\ing a sufficiently correct impret* 
sion of the development of the scientific study of agricnltnro 

* loelnding IboM stadytng al Brsalaa. 




so &r u nniabas etn do it Hie mcxeam is steadj and 
eoaaHatbla. Smee the fimndattra, especially, oi tlie Agri- 
fi^Hn ji l imtftnta at HsUe in the b^jiming, and at Leipdg 
in the end, of the wiitiia, the incTease is undeniable, a lt hoa^ 
at the Hue time the attendanfo at Jena oarmipoadin^j 
J eeie aa ed, and in thti reject GreiftwaU followed. The 
mtjmntm agncnltanl fntititntfB bare had. down to the moik 
leeoit period, a leqicetatle attendance, and it was baa no 
want <d its diaie ot stndenU that Pnskaa leqidzed to be 
anpyM e ed . It is, at an erenta, to be r^aided aa a st^ ia 
adnnoe that, tnoie than hithertok the ^cicnltarist hMwitlifai 
hie readk the poesibflity of acqnirii^ a strictly aptenntic 
tiaiBtiit and a deqier iasi^ into the aeitatiSe fiMmdatkas 
of bis sabject, whidi can nowhere be so well obt^ned as at 
the oniTenitiea. 

The percentage of forcignen can anfortonatcjy be deter- 
niiTMn^ odIj for particular places, and not for the total 
niunber. At HaBe, 135 per cent, of all the stodcsta of 
agricoltoze giTco were non-Cennana ; at Jena the perceotagt 
was 6-3 ; at Gieifiwald-Ddesa, 14-2 ; at CoOiogm. 4*1 ; at 
Boon-P<^ppd9dnf, 8-6 ; at Hdhenhmm a^in. ZZ-l. thee* 
percentages show deailf bow the Dune at an ioMtHmtiam laata 
loiter abroad than ai Ume. Wbca at iu tat^^^A, (Hiih' 
wald bad fron 3 to 9 ptr ecsL of bioigbKa, tlat pwiwwUy 
then weitt. np to 15, and in the ImI fintitA Ut ti. Tim 
suae was the ease at Jeaa, vi^n, im tJw tsuim tU^a^^llm 
tenatagt U f a m ^ta wm brjm i> U, 9, *»4 im tk» l«t«tt 
periods fnaa 1( to 24. 

la the/««lMi titfse vtae in 0«niMiy abMt ( i0m4iMi$ M 
agiiealtaK for w« aclaw iiirf rfaslt; ia f'nwMw, (W Mtn^ 
bcT was not jet £. la ia*//bes ti* tmrnk^a wm 14 m4 
11; ad«adehea,12«B4 17 , miJ « tU laM Mm4t^.^ 
di^ biSSa^ fg i mm ij U w4 1(. TU iir"fr>to>< 
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students of agriculture formed the following percentages of 
the entire number of students in Germany: — ^'42-51, 1; 
'52-61, 1-7; '62-71, 2-5; '72-81, 2-3; and of the philo- 
sophical faculty for the same series of years — 3*9, 6*7, 7*6, 
5-8. They have thus kept tolerably abreast of the general 
development of the imiversities. Besides the students of 
agriculture we have here to consider also the students of 
forestry, of technical subjects, veterinary suigery, &c, who 
in earlier times formed a considerable proportion of the 
students at the South German universities till they were 
transferred to separate institutions devoted to the special 
subjects. 

Students of Forestry, Technical Subjects, Veterinary 

Surgery, Era 

183M1. '41^1. '6161. '61.7L •71-Sl- 

Munich, 83 58 7 16 31 

Wurzburg, 9 12 5 4 — 

Giessen, 31 38 30 46 32 

• 

Of these numbers, it is only at a few universities that 
students of forestry can be separately distinguished. For 
our whole period they are found at Giessen alone in any 
considerable number, and in the most recent period at Tu- 
bingen and Munich. The figures for Giessen are by decades. 
Since 1820-9, 24, 35, 40, 18, 34, 16; in 1880, 27; and 
in 1881, 35. At Munich instruction in forestry has only 
been given since the autumn of 1878; the numbers have 
been, 1878-9, 107; '80, 115; '81, 99. At Tubingen the 
students of forestry in Wiirtembexg have long gone to the 
university to attend lectures on political economy and 
law. 

Since Easter, 1881, the Forestiy Institute at Hohenheim 
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Tias been transferred to Tiibingeu. Tlie nmuber of students 
of forestry at Tiibingea was from 1870-9, 10 ; and in 1880 
34. 

Students of political ecoDomy in the narrower senae we 
find. 03 several timea lemarked, In the separatu faculty at 
Tubingen aud Munich, and also at Heidelberg and Leipzig. 

1831^. '41-51. -Sl-ei. '61-71. 71-91. 
Munich, . . 32 10 37 10 fi 

TiibiDgen, . 6S 99 67 66 69 

Heidelbotg, . 54 47 24 18 — 

Leipzig, . . — — — 12 40 

The figures, liowever, can make no claim to exactness. At 
Leipzig tlicre were certainly atudeuts of political economy 
earlier than ut the dat« given ; these, however, we had to 
reckon among the Btndents of agriculture, wliile at Heidel- 
berg under this liead a variety of branches may have been 
represented In Bavaria the ttudi-nts of jmlitical economy 
liave more and more disappeai-t^d. It is only at Tubingen 
w)i(.Tv thvy hold their old importance, to keep up the supply 
of ofiBcials to work the finance of the State. 

It still remains, finally, to notice the surgeons in so &r 
as they were matriculated : — 





1831-41. 


■*i-ai. 


'51 .« 


Tabtopn, 

FVeibnrg, 


. 44 
. 43 
. 19 


48 
45 
17 


23 
9 



These figures, however, as noticed alK)ve, by no means fully 
describe their importaiice, for in the thirties Mxcn were on 
•11 avenge at the Old-Prussian univcraitios about 225, to 
which BresUu famished an important contingent. In the 
fariit* we still count 190, while in the second half of the 
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• 

fifties they disappear at all the universities except Berlin. 
In that university at the beginning of the m-^iet there are 
mentioned as matriculated students 60-80 pupils of the 
Military Academy for Medicine and Suigeiy and sub- 
ordinate medical officers of the army who are attached to 
that academy. 



CHAPTER XL 

THI UmUTRICDLATED STDDEBTS.* 

The unmatriculated stodenta cannot well be left out of 
account in tlie treatment of oar aabject, aa tlicy derive 
benefit from the umTendties, and form in the main a class 
of atadenta hj no means to be despised. Among them we 
find 1^1 probationers who have still to revise some lectarea, 
and men who liave passed their medical examinations bnt 
wish to take, say, a clinical course. In this class also 
appear men of a variety of occupations who wish to obtain 
some higher culture, such as chembte, merchants, literary 
men, farmers, both old and young, who have not the cer- 
tificates requisite for matriculation ; retired officers, civil 
servants, and other elderly people who attend some course or 
other for their own pleasure. These have only to apply for 
a ticket when they wish to attend some private course for 
which a fee has to be paid.! 

By far the largest number of unmatriculated students are 

* [A dua o( ttadenU T017 common in tha ScoUiah nnircnitiaa, bat irith- 
ont an; apecial name or aeparata claaaiGcation. ^ pajiDg fat tha auM*- 
nlatioa ticket and tha cl«*i fee any panoo can attend any elaaa is tb* 
wuTcnitj. lATge nuubcn do, m print of fact, taka adraataga ti tUa 
Talnabls prinlcga. In Scotland thaj an nutncnlatad and w^oj Ika Ml 
kdrantagea of the onivenitj for the pariod orar which thair matrlmlaHw 
Uckat ait«iid«. InGermanyand Aiutria they an notnablealatad. Thaj 
ara called in Qennany Hot[ntaitU» and in Aoatiia A Miwronf M<Kt>* Btnr.\ 

tThagranUng ol thi* ticket balonga to tha raetw; wIh^ in Ttiii ■iitiiw. 
at laart In Prniria, ia bonnd by no Siad ralaa. 
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found at Berlin, where at the most recent date there were as 
many as 77*4 per cent of all the unmatriculated students in 
Germany. The explanation of this is that there the students 
at the technical High Schools are entitled to attend the uni- 
versity and make a large use of the privilege ; while mining 
engineers, for example, attend the university for lectures on 
the mining laws, and artists and arcliitects for lectures on 
the history of art. Among the unmatriculated students, 
accordingly, we find at once those who have already finished 
their special professional studies and those who have not the 
previous training requisite for enjoying the full privileges of 
the university ; and we find among them students for whom 
the lectures form an essential completion of their professional 
studies, and people who take advantage of these lectures 
more as an intellectual pleasure. 

Unmatriculated Students 

(Exclusive of Stadentt of Fharmaej). 





1831-41. 


1841.51. 


185161. 


1861.71. 


1871-81. 


1 1883-84.1 


Berlin, . . • 


452 


504 


740 


880 


1,702 


1,097 


Breslaa, . . 


96 


47 


24 


25 


20 


110 


Halle, . . - 


— 


11 


16 


7 


IS 


41 


Greifswald, . • 


— 


IS 


4 


9 


10 


7 


Konigsberg, . 


— 


— . 


5 


6 


8 


17 


Bonn, • « • 


17 


23 


26 


22 


32 


75 


MUnster, . . 


— 


^■^^ 


8 


9 


7 


9 


Gottingen, 


— 


— . 


8 


5 


11 


22 


M&rbarg, . . 


- 5 


24 


22 


12 


10 


22 


Kiel, . . . 




— 


-« 


2 


36 


20 


Manich, . • 


— . 


— 


— 


— 


18 


58 


WUraburg, . 


— 


— 


— 


— 


-. 


86 


Erlaneen, . . 
Heidelberg, . 


— 


— . 


— 


._ 


.^ 


«. 


— 


30 


27 


58 


47 


19 


Freiburg, . . 


— 


13 


U 


7 


81 


50 


Tubingen, . . 


— 


— > 


— 


4 


9 


10 


liCipzig, . . 


— 


— 


— 


52 


100 


106 


Jena, . . . 


— 


12 


16 


22 


23 


81 


Giessen, . . 


— 


_ 


.— . 


9 


17 


.. 


Rostock, . . 


— 


—. 


— 


6 


4 


•. 


Strassburg, . 


^ 


—m 


~-m 


... 


40 


78 


At the Old- 














Prussian 












• 


universities, 


565 


603 


818 


967 


1,797 


1,858 


Total, . . 


670 


682 


897 


1,144 


2,148 


1.800 



' IM THB VKJtATRICVLATED 8TUDESTS. 

Tlieee fignres show that tickets for tiiis class of stuJeuts are 
OD the whole mudi mora geneiially issoed in Xortli than in 
Sooth Gernuny. In the hitt«r, indeed, the whole institution 
has only been quite recently introduced, and there are still 
two Bavarian universities which do not recognise the un- 
matricolated students at all in the ofEdal lists. The 
increase in the total nnmber is to be attributed, in the first 
plac^ to the recognition of this class ci stndents by univer- 
sities which had not previously admitted them, and in the 
seoKid place to the influence of Berlin, where the attendance 
at the other high schools has considerably increased, and this 
bos told in a corresponding d^ree upon the number of un- 
matricnlated students at the univerdtiea. 

Of the entire number of students (21,830) at German 
universities, the class under consideration (2,277) at the end 
of our period formed nearly 10, in the Ihirtiu only 4*4, and 
in the tixttet 7-9 per cent. At the Old-Prussian uni- 
versities, from 77-81, they formed 19'1 per cent; in the 
Ikirties, 10'3 per cent; and in the sixtwt 13'7 per cent 
If we exclude Berlin the proportion la considerably smaller. 
At the six South German universities in the thiriiet there 
are no unmatriculated students specified at all ; and even in 
the KvctUiu it is mainly the Baden universities which 
in this respect attract notice. This of course does not mean 
Uiat there were no students taking particular lectures apart 
from the regidar course in one or other of the faculties ; it 
only means that they were not noticed in the official lists. 
At the universities other than the Old-Pmssian such 
students in the most recent period were only 420, or 3*4 per 
cent of the total number of stodenta. 

Here, 8^in, it is interesting to make a comparison with 
Austria, where the corresponding class <^ students (called 
there "extraordinary ") form likewise a considerable number. 
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In the ten semesters '76-81 the number of students at the 
Austrian universities was, on an average, 9,174, of whom 
1,400, or 15*2 per cent were unmatriculated. In 1863 we 
find 5,279 students, among these even then 745 or 13'8 
per cent were unmatriculated. In this respect Vienna 
does not by any means preponderate in Austria as Berlin 
does in Germany. In the year '80-1 the unmatriculated 
students there were only 16*5 per cent 

Austria is peculiar in registering the unmatriculated 
separately for each faculty. In the most recent period we 
find 17*1 per cent among students of theology, 7*5 among 
students of law, 21 per cent in the medical faculty, and as 
high as 27 per cent in the philosophical faculty. It is only 
the great preponderance of the legal faculty with its small 
number of unmatriculated students that keeps the percentage 
relatively low for the whole university. In Germany the 
largest number of the unmatriculated students attend lectures 
in the philosophical faculty, and next to that in the medical, 
while in the two others only very few are to be found. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THB STUDUm AT THI OTHZB UIOH SCHOOLS. 

Nect to Uie attendance at tlw niuTeisities it is of special 
importance to ascertain the number (tf atodent^ at the other 
High Schools, aa they natnially have a mutaal cfTect apon 
each oUier. Hist of alt demanding notice here aie the 
academies of architecture and the polytechnics, whidi are 
now in many cases united under the name of the Technical 
High Schools : to this class belong also the high schools for 
mining, forestry, and agriculture which we noticed aboTe. 
Then, to complete our liew, the schools of art will require 
to be taken into nccounL Statistics for these curiously do 
not exist even for Prussia, to say nothing of Germany ; and 
we have, unfortunately, on this account been unable to pre- 
sent a complete view of the development of these important 
institutions. Still scantier was tlie fruit of our inquiry for 
material to determine the requirements of the country, and 
the number of those who have passed Uie examinationa. 
With the aid of the authorities we may by-and-by succeed 
in obtaining more copious information on these points. 

In the case of the technical schools we are met by the 
special difficulty that in many cases they have been de- 
veloped quite gradually from humbler institutions ; and it 
is hazardous to institute comparisons with earlier periods, 
when a number of institutions, unfit to rank as academies. 
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gave a training suitable to the requirements of the time to a 
large number of youths who were learning to be engineen^ 
architects, &c. 

The polytechnics at Dresden and Karlsruhe were founded 

as early as the twenties. At first they were merely 8clioola» 

and it was not before 1851 that the former, and even as late 

as 1863 that the latter, assimied the character of a hi^ 

school. Tlie institution at Stuttgart b^an in 1832 as a 

trade school, and in 1840 became a polytechnic Hie 

"Higher Trade School," founded in Hanover in 1830, 

developed in 1845 into the polytechnic schooL Hie 

course was followed with the institutions at Darmstadt^ 

Brunswick, and Munich in the years 1868, 1862, and 

1868 respectively. In Prussia the architecture and trade 

academies founded at the end of the ttoefUia and the 

beginning of the thirties were last year united into a 

technical high school, while the school at Aachen only 

came into 3xistcnce in 1870-71. Tlie institution at Cassel 

is now a school, whereas formerly it had, in a measure, the 

character of a university. Of importance for Germany also 

was the foundation of tlie Zurich Polytechnic in 1854 which 

at first attracted a large number of scholars from Germany. 

It appears, therefore, that in a few isolated cases in the tweniim, 

and more widely, in the thirties and forties, youths looldng 

forward to employment in architecture, in construction of 

machines, in chemistry, mining, &c., had the opportunity 

of procuring a higher training in their special departments 

at sepirate institutions. Still all this was only in a sab* 

sidiary way, and at few places ; and it is only sinoe the 

Ji/tics that we have to date the wider establishment and 

the more general influence of these institutions. A tabular 

and homogeneous comparison, however, we can only present 

for the period from 1868 onwards. Below we give the 
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detaO^* bat ben cnlj Oetotah. AtOeGeniuii TecUuicsl 

Hi^ Seboob we find, en «b awi i gB — 

Y««i . 18C8-TSL It-n. iJ-Si. si-i 

Stadim^ 3^588 tJOO* 5,0€3 4,266 

The Dtimba ian up wouitHaSj tarn 1868 to 1877, the 
ineneae beang 87 per eemt, bat between the Uttex iLtte and 
1882 there mw eguo ■ drop of 38 per cent. The increase 
in the numben ooneqnodi fiir a tone with that in the 
f**""^*~— at the nmrenitieB ; but in the year '76-7 a 
backward moreme n t takea place, idiidi. indeed, ia as coo- 
■ideraUe aa k the forward moranent at the oniversHiea. 
We hare in tbia, imdonfatedlj, same soppoft for the cod- 
tention that the tsaaanaatl dcpnaeion has driven siaoy 
from a business career into the civil serrioe, nor has coofi- 
dence yet been restored in oonunercial drclea. The technical 
school at Zurich shows the same fluctoations as the Gennan 
schools. In consequence, however, of the rnsb to the tech- 
nical schools at the beginning of the KvetUiet an overcrowding 
* [W« pra tha avccmgB Dnmbcr* lot tba Gnt jetzt for which retoni* for 
each mttitatiaa w« given, tnA Um tivengfl tor 72-S3L W« Uuh •>• tkt 
(radtultprod of thcuinititatiotitfor t«chnkiJ tdneabca in Qtnaaaj, lad 
thaaUrtwbicLGeniuii; kid of V»nl«iu< in thurapecL Of eoviM^ «I1 tfcii 
time P-"£*"^ with ita Tut tnda had > far Ui]{0 nunbcr of wockahopa 
tluD GcnDaoy, when pnctiodly, if Dot quiU peifcctlj thcoRtkaHf, • Uif* 
•mount of tccbnicU cdncalion wta given. Oar rebtivc pontiiiB la MM- 
lideiedln the recently ivaed Beport of the B«ralCanmiMaaMT«cbBiMl 
InibDctioo, to). L, pp^ 90S aqf.] 
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has been felt in these occupations, for which attendance at 
these schools is necessary bj way of prepamtiGn ; and fiom 
the statistics it looks as if a considerable number of these 
students go forward to the examination in order to gain a 
civil appointment 

The students of forestry, to touch briefly on these here^ 
averaged in Germany about 420 from 1860-9, and this 
number increased steadily to 701 in the year 1881. In 
Prussia alone the numbers correspondingly increased ttata 
110 to 268. The increase is colossaL It is in eome 
small measure explained by the fact that in Pmaaia at 
Eberswald and Miinster the course (2^ years) is now half 
a year longer than fonnerly ; at Karlsruhe the course has 
been modified in a contrary direction, from 4 years to 3 ; 
and at Aschaflenbui^ from 2^ years to 2. These altera* 
tioiis, however, taken by themselves, are not sufficient to 
account for the increase, especially as they could only tdl 
infiiiitesimally for all Germany. The increase rather in- 
dicates the growth of the struggle for a living guaranteed 
by the State. 

In Austria the attendance at the high schools other than 
the universities has been specially noted since 1841. The 
foll«rving are the leading figures: — 

At the Technical Schools. 

1841. '46. '51. 'fiS. '61. •» 71. 71 •Sa-L 

1413 3187 2799 2092 2341 2708 2912 3663 2937 

At the Coumercial Acadkmiis. 
370 569 309 566 748 883 1251 1006 1371 

It is undoubtedly worthy of remark that as early aa 
184G we have the same number as last year, and that 
even in tlie case of the technical students the time of tha 
buildin;; and speculating mania caused no essential tncieaaa» 
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The incretsa came later tlwn ia Gennany. and did not at 
all reach tbe dimenaiona which it reached then, uur con- 
aeqaently vaa the &lliiig off anything so remaikahle. Tlie 
inciease waa greater among the studeuta in the com- 
mercial schools in the year 1871, and after a slight railing 
off the high nnmber has already been overtaken ; we nre 
aofortunately unable on this point to form a comparison 
with Germany. 

For every 100,000 inhabitants the moat recent period 
showed 13*3 technical students, of whom 11'2 were native 
Aostriana. In Gennany the conesponding number was 
not quite 10. It is well known, however, that in Austria 
the technical sdiools are attended by many who among us 
would be at the university. Still in 1876 the attendance 
at these schools was in Gennany 15, while in Austria it 
was nearly 17, for eveiy 100,000 inhabitants. 

Analysing the attendance at the Austrian technical 
high schools we find that the attendance was made up as 
follows: — 

1880-1. 187«-7. 

Engineering School, . 1015>* 34'6p.e. 1518- 44'Sp.e. 

High School of Aichitectnre, 250- 8-5 „ 276- 8-1 „ 
School for conatnictjon of 

Machine*,. . .571= 19« „ 471- 18-8 „ 
Technical School of Chem., 709= 34-2 „ 418- 12 5 „ 
Unclauified, . 392= 13-4 „ 725= 31-8 „ 

2,937 => 100 3,408-100 

In Germany we have only the details for Berlin, for 
which we are indebted to the kindness of Privy Councillor 
Wabrenpfennig : — 

StadwUttUw 
AcaJ ei T ^ AfcUlBctar* or Tr%5M A^Md^Bj or 
CSR— pgadlB( d*p«tnwiit( d Dh TschiL Hl(b niliiiiii T*W. 

1851-6 289-64-6 p. & 169-36-5p.fr 448(*ay)-100 
18824 310 = 508 „ 306-39-7 ^ 816 -13B 
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As was indeed to be expected these figares show a quite 
remarkable falling off in the school of architectnie. Hie 
general building fancy, or rather mania, in the cities has 
abated. The railways too will not show the same expansioD 
in the next as they have done in the last ten years. But 
the construction of machiaes, the utilization of electiicify, 
and production for home use and export have a prospect of 
wider activity. The remarkable diminution in the nambei% 
however, is clearly the result of previous overcrowding, al- 
though the diminution seems to have passed its lowest poinL 
Starting with the year '68-9, and taking the attendanee 
for that year = 100, we see in the following table the 
increase at the universities, the technical high 8chool% and 
the schools of pharmacy and of forestry respectively >— 



AttlM 
At tho UniTo^tiet. T«chiikaa OfFtenMflj. Of 

HifhScboolii. 

18689 13,424 (say)-. 100 3,365 » 100 486-100 396 « 100 

1876-7 16,891 =126 6,588 = 196 604-123 353 « M 

1881-2 22,751 » 169 4,226-126 683-141 703-177 

1882-3 24,000 -178 773-159 738 -IM 

The years in which attendance at the technical high sdioola 
is at its highest, 1876 and 1877, show a fiflJling off or a 
standing still in the other institutions ; but while the latter 
take a strong upward bound, the former remain behind and 
even show a remarkable falling off. The relative duagj^ 
comes sharply into view. The falling off, to be man, ct 
2,000 at the technical schools is not sufficient to aooooBfc 
for the increase of 6,000 at the universities. To giw a 
correct impression we should have had to add the nnmben 
at the art academies and at the commercial and tndeir 
schools, and this unfortunately it was not possible to da 
Th6 above table gives also a good illustration of the 
for a sure living in the service of the state. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

THS TE&CHDia BODT. 

Im the year 1880 tlie entire tjufhing body oumbered 1,80 
membera; that is, taldng the average of tlic 10 semester 
1876-81, 1 tocher for every 10*81 atadeats, or for nearl, 
13 stndeDts if we take the attendance in 1881-2. Th 
absolute number has in course of time naturally increasec 
In 1835 the number of university teachers was only 1,18( 
it long fluctuated between 1,200 and 1,300: in 1865 i 
was 1,221 : in the next live years it increased about 301 
to which Strassburg contributed only 76. The followin 
live years brought a further increase of 122 ; the next fiv 
— to 1880 — another of 166, so that in fifteen years tli 
number has increased from 1,221 to 1,809, or 48 per cen 
In Austria the increase is still more marked. In 1863 tli 
entire teaching body numbered 389; in 1869, 450; i 
1376, 644; and in 1880. 703, or in 17 years an increat 
of 80 per cent. In this period, as we saw, seveial ne' 
faculties were erected. In Germany the proportion i 
steadily maintained between the teaching body and tli 
number of students. The table presented on page 19 
gives the total number of the teaching body at the Germs 
universities since the year 1835. The fluctuations in tli 
proportion existing between the teaching body and tb 
number of students at different times are inconsidenbl 
but for the sake of completeness they are here abown i 
tabular form (page 194). 
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In 1865 there were 10*85 students for each teacber; 
in 1880, as we saw, 10*81, and onlj quite reoentlj 
has the number increased. In Austria the number of 
ordinaiy students for one teacher was, in 1863, 11*9; in 
1869, 15*2 ; and in 1880, 1 1*8, or nearly the same as in 
Germany, leaving out of account, as we did for Germanj, 
the assistants (Adjunkten) and readers, who in Austria are 
reckoned ^vith the teaching body. The proportion was at 
its lowest in Germany in the year 1870 (1 to 9*80), and at 
its highest, apart from *81-2, in 1835 (1 to 11). The 
fluctuations therefore are inconsiderable. The figures strik- 
ingly show that, as well through arrangements effected by 
the care of the Government as by voluntary pressure to 
gain the chairs by Habilitation,* account has been taken of 
the wants of the universities, and ca're has been directed to 
the maintenance of a proper proportion between the teachers 
and students. On the whole, it is not to be assumed that 
the converse effect has been produced, and that the appoint- 
ment of new professors has contributed to the large increase 
in university attendance. An exception to this remark will 
of course be found in the new professorships for modem 
languages and also for geography, which are well known to 
have attracted many of the Real-school men to the university. 
Looking at the total number of the teachin;^ body, no 
essential difference in the development is noticeable between 

* ["The Pritatdocent U an atsUUot to the profenormU: b« it frM lo «tt^ 
when the professors do not occupy them, the nolTtrsitj Uctart roooi^ W 
gives lectures like the professors, and his leetnrsa ooiuii at priifsMOtif 
lectures for those who attend them. His appointment Is oo thia wlatw A 
distinguished student appUes to ba made PrivatdocaU in* a laenltj. H« 
produces certain certificates and performs oertaaa a»sroiisa bslora lw» 
delegates named by the faculty, and this is oalUd hb BMlUmHm, If W 
passes, the faculty nama him PrivatdoeemL'* Higher Sebools aad Ual- 
▼ersities in Oermany, p. 16S. By Matthaw Arnold, D.CU ^MnlThi 4 
Oo.] 
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the Prussian and South German, or between the laige and 
small, universities. Of course at the lai^ universities there 
are far more students (at present 1 5*4) for one teacher than 
at the small ones (7*4). 

The number of docents increases almost exactly in the 
same way as that of the professors. In 1835 it formed 
24*79 per cent, in 1880 25*37 per cent, and in 1866 
24*57 per cent of the entire teaching body. Any distmb- 
ance of this proportion is only temporary. In 1840 it 
reached the maximum of 26*9 per cent, and went down in 
1875 to 21*55 per cent In Prussia the number of the 
docents is larger in proportion than in South Grennany, 
where the ordinary professors have by far the preponderance. 
It appears, further, that the large universities were preferred 
for settling down at (and, indeed, that has always been the 
case), the docents forming at the three large universitiaa 
30 per cent and at the six small ones 20 per cent of the 
teaching staff. 

Since the year 1875, the Prussian Government^ in 
acknowledgement of its appreciation of the woik of the 
docents, has taken measures to increase their number, and 
in this way to secure a larger field from which to appoint 
the professors. Every year since 1875-6, when it was fini 
introduced, the budget has contained an item of £2,700 
" for the support of docents and other young men of learn* 
ing intending to follow a university life."* We shall 



** In a document addrened to the fmcoltiee in 1875^ Minitler Mek 
plained the intentions of the Government m wiahing, bj tU t<(pfWiws %m 
(nmith joong men of ability, bot of slender means, with lbs 
frotntn^ requisite for a nnirertitj coarse. The appUcanlJ o« lbs 
tion of the cnrricnlnm, was to proceed to the doctor's degree^ with 
and then bj the prodnction of scienti6e works to eriaos bis fit 
capacity, and at the same time to declare bis wish, to devote bisssiW !• Hm 
career of learning. The granting of this tttiptmHwrn tbo ■Inislsr 
satirelj to bimscli. Bol in granting a fCi^mifiefli %o tboeo alrsadj 
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now oonsalt the sUtaaUcs as to whether thia messnre haf 

■ttuQ«d its end. The first sUpendia would be apportioned 

in the winter aemester of '75-0 ; and since that semester. 

acoording to the Gteneral Kdncation Bepoit and the OfBdal 

list, an increase of the docenta at the Prussian nnivonties 

baa in point of bet taken place, 

!nie following figoies show the increase : — 

18744 78 I 7fr4'7M0W-l'aM 

DMMlim»lb*PraidraUDlTKdtiM^ ISO IM 206 S«3 ttS Ml 

„ NM-Praiiiu „ I!S U7 I 141 198 MS «H 

But it most be borne in mind that among the dooeoti 
also connderable flnctoauons take place, and the first two 
semesters given above fall exactlj in the time of the lowest 
ebb. A few semesters previoosly (1871) the number had 
been 241, and ia the following ones it bad gone stcadllj 
down till in 1875 it was 194. In 1870 and in 1867 the 
figures were 226 and 228. At the other universities also 
the number had gone up from 168 in 1875 to 207 in 1880, 
an increase of 30 per cent, the same as in Prussia. By 
1882-3, however, the proportion had changed considerably 
in favour of the rest of Germany, the increase in Prussia 
bmg 34 per cent, as against 49 per cent in the rest of 
Germany. The statistics before us therefore contain nothing 
to indicate the effect of the granting of the stipendia to the 
docents. More might be gathered from s comparison of the 
recent appointments, but on this we have as yet no informa- 
tion. We must give the new arrangements a longer trial 
before we can fonn an accurate judgment of their eflect. It 
is clearly general causes which have recently brought about 
the increase in the number of the docenta. Ihese have been 
more eOective than a mon^ payment, but they bare 
wrought veiy unequally in the different lines of study. 
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The extraordinaiy [or assistant] professors in different 
years maintain with great r^^olarity the same percentage^ 
which is only a little behind that of the dooenta. It flucta* 
ates between 2108 in the year 1835, and 26-17 in the 
year 1860. They are more strongly represented in the 
North than in the South, and considerably more strongly at 
the laige than at the small nniveisitiea. 

The ordinary professoriate went down firom 642 in 1835 
to 605 in 1860. By 1880 it had increased to 967, m<m 
than 50 per cent.; but even with this increase it did not 
form an essentially higher percentage of the teaching hodj, 
and relatively to the number of students it had nndeigone 
no considerable change. In 1835 there were 20*26 students 
for one professor; in 1860 the number was 19*8; and in 
1880, 29'2. At the old-Prussian universities the propoitioii 
was one professor for 25*6 students; at the South German 
for 20*7; and at the three laigest universities for 41*3. Aft 
the small universities the ordinary professors form a larger 
proportion of the teaching body (65 per cent) than at the 
large ones where it is 38 per cent. In Prussia they formed 
last year 47 per cent, and in South Germany 57 per oentb 
of the teaching body. 

In Austria, the proportion was as follows : — 



OnL olUnlT. AMirt. ol Univ. Mt. dML of U«lv. 
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The proportions agree in the main with those in Germany, 
except that here the ordinary professoriate has recently 
rather fallen back, while the docents are more numerous 
than in Germany. 

The proportion naturally varies in the different facoltiesL 
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The number of docenU is icklifcif Itagat m die ne&al 
fiuml^. Many phyadans w1m» iMni gmi fipiiifor>e m 
some special subject for wludi Acre is ao ovffimij praiessoi; 
and others with no aim of psbGiUB^ b«t wlio demle tbeir 
strength to practical worii; take a doeeatTs post Cdt a tims^ 
with the view of nimig fimg lepatatJim, Tins is most 
apparent at the largest imi f tasiti es wliese tliqr finrm 46 per 
cent of the teaching bodf, as agsinst 29 per eeaL at liia 
small ones. In 1870 die doeents in die mediesl haOtf 
formed 35-4 per oenL of die entire teadmig bod|f ; in 1845, 
only 26*85 ; and in 1880, 32*59 per eeat^ wUch is oadtf 
a little beyond the afmy, Tins p topoi ti on 1ms alwqns 
been tolerably nmfim. Tbe mnnber of assistant pvofiBSSon 
has steadily increased, while the ordinary hare gradnalty^ 
taken a lower proportion. Hie cause of this is that in more 
recent times extraordinary professorships have been fbonded 
for many special subjects, sudi as digfaiM^ of the ear, diseases 
of tbe eye, diseases of children, psychiatry, &c^ far whidi 
ordinary professors do not exist at all, or only at few uni- 
versities. In many cases, too, the assistants of ordinary 
professors were promoted to professorships. In 1835 the 
ordinary professors formed 50-53 per cent, of the tfarJiii^ 
staff, in 1880 only 39'27 per cenL, although in 1835 there 
were only 143 professors, whereas the number was 194 in 
1880. In the 15 yean 1865-80, excluding SCfassboig, 
and the number of universities being, therefore, the same in 
both years, there has been an increase of 46« In this period 
the number of extraordinary prc^essors has even doubled — 
from 70 to 139. Tie ckjcents have increased bom 91 in 
1835, to 191 m 1880. 

At the beginning of last century the medical feealtj at 
Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Tlibtngea had only two diaisii 
Gottingen began with 4: at the l>egtnning of the 
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century it bad 6« and at present it has ten oidinaiy 
professors. At Leipzig, the fSEtculty, in 1805 had riaeii to 
5 professors; in 1830 to 9; and at present the haHSBj 
consists of 11 professors. At the present moment no 
German medical faculty has fewer than 7 ordinary pio* 
fessors, and none has more than 14, the number at 
Berlin and Strassbuig. 

Billroth gives the following explanation of the impoitaiit 
increase of the medical professorships in the last fiffy yearn 
" There has been," says he, ** a gradual development of ptae- 
tical instruction in medicine in the faculties sinoe the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The professorships of practioil 
clinical instruction developed in the third and fourth decades 
of this century into clinical instruction in surgery and mid* 
wifery. In the course of the seventh decade of oar c eaUu y 
the treatment of the eye was separated from suigeiy, and 
erected into an independent professorship. The spee^ 
development of pathological anatomy necessitated in the 
fiilh and sixth decades of this century the appointment of 
special professors ; and at the same time physiology became 
so extensive a subject, that in the sixth and seventh decades 
it had to be separated from the chair of anatomy, and 
erected into a separate subject of instruction.'* Quite 
recently we have had foimded new ordinary profeasorahipe 
for pharmacology and psychiatry, while at the laiger 
universities the clinical posts had even at an earlier date 
been provided with two professors. 

Tlie proportion of the number of students to each ordinaiy 
professor has fluctuated considerably, but through the nqrid 
increase in the attendance it has, at the doae of the period 
under our consideration, reached the point which it hdd at 
the beginning, and has even gone somewhat beyond iL la 
1835 there were 18*04 students for each ordinaiy p r o f eaaoe ^ 
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\ 1880 19-25. The lowest figure mu 12-52 in 1850, 
It year ea^h teacher io the medical faculty bad only 
students, in 1835 9-11, and in 1880 7-56. 

the faculty of law the number of students to each 
iry professor is nearfy the double of that in the faculty 
dicine, and at present to each teacher the number of 
nta 13 more than three times larger than that in the 
«1 facidty. In the law (acuity, however, large classes 
re less danger of detriment to the stndents. In 1835 

were 33-38 students tax one ordiD*ry professor, and 
t stndents for one teacher ; the conespondiog numbers 
180 were 36-6 and 26-35. The lowest proportion in 
ue of the ordinary pn^essors waa 23'84 in the year 
I, and m the case of the teaching body 12*39 in 1860, 
le present time, therefore, there are more than twice as 
' students to each teacher in the law faculty than there 

in 1860. These variations are caused solely by the 
lations in the number of students, as the numbers of the 
ling body in this faculty have varied but little. In 
) the teaching body in the facnlty of law numbered 196; 
880, including Strassburg, 193; m 1860, again, the 
t>er was 163. In Berlin at the present time there are 
ctual teachers of law, and of these 1 1 arc ordinary pro- 
rs; in Leipzig the corresponding numbers are 14 and 9, 
ena 10 and 6, in Giessen and Kiel 6 and 6, and in 
ock 5 and 5. In this faculty there ia latterly bat 
ingly small inclination to ondertelce the work of a 
Dt From 1840 to 1875 the number of docenta went 
1 from 59 to 22. and only in 1880 did it riae to 25. 
recn 1840 and 1880 the proportion of doceota to the 
re teaching body has gone down from 29-65 to 
15. The assistant professors have never occupied in thia 
Itj the position they bold in the medical Eacotty. Tbqr 
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are sometimes 18, sometimes 15 per cent; and in 1880 the 
ordinary professors formed 72 per cent, of all engaged in 
the teaching of law. 

In the two theological faculties the total number of the 
teaching body has not varied to any considerable d^iee. In 
1835 the Frotestant faculties contained 140 teachers of 
all grades, and the catholic 41. In 1880 the numbers 
were 141 and 51. In 1865 the Protestant faculties 
went down to 104, the falling ofif being mainly observ- 
able in the ordinary professors. On the whole, however, 
the number of these has increased: in 1835 there were 
83; in 1865, only 65; but again in 1870, 87; and in 
1880, 96. In the Catholic faculty the numbers for the 
same years were 33, 35, 41. At present they form 68 per 
cent, of the entire teaching staff in the Protestant facul^, 
and as high as 80 per cent, in the Catholia At the present 
time Berlin has 7 ordinary professors of theology in a teach- 
ing body of 16. The corresponding numbers at Leipzig are 
8 and 15, Jena only 4 and 8, Eostock only 3 in all, and 
Giessen a teaching body of 5, all of whom are ordinary pro- 
fessors. At Tubingen there are 5 Protestant professors and 
6 Catholic, and no docents or assistant professors. Of all 
the faculties the number of docents is relatively and abso- 
lutely smallest in that of Catholic theology. In '80 they 
formed 13*7 per cent.; in '60, 8*8 per cent; and in '35, as 
low as 7*3 per cent, of the teaching body ; although to be 
sure the proportion in the Protestant faculty is at present only 
13 per cent.; it being in '70, 11 per cent, and in '40 as 
high as 24 per cent There is at present as little inclina- 
tion to take the docent's oflBce in the faculty of theology, as 
in that of law. In both faculties, indeed, the chairs have 
often to be filled by men called from practical work, as suit- 
able men cannot be found in the ranks of the docents. The 
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nomal pnpartioo of docents to the entire teacIuDg body' 
ftppeara to be from 20 to 24 per cenL 

Tilcing the bcnlties of medidoe and law together, the 
mntber of stodents to (me teacher is 13 or 14 ; in tfaa 
Protestant &calt/ of thedog; the number is 20 to evtxj 
ordtouy profeaaor, and 1 6 in the Catholic. This [RoportioQ 
ta nnallcT than fbnneilj; in 1835 the numbers ireTe 37 
and 39. 

The [AOoeophkal bcolty shows the largest increase in 
the number of the teachii^ bodj. Between 1S35 and 1880 
the nmnber has grown from 526 to 930, which is at present 
more than half of the entire teaching body at all the . 
niuvetBitic& The iacreoss has been fipcciallf rapid since J 
1865, and no less so in the case of the oniioary-And assis- 
tant professors than in that of the docents. The last-named i 
formed steadily from 23 to 26 per cent, and the ordinary/ 
professors from 49 to 52 pet cent, of the teaching bodyi 
Xo doubt the students have still more strikingly increased, 
so that at present the number to one teacher ia almost 
the double of what it was in 1835. If the statement of 
thbi proportion gives but little definite information, it loees 
any value that it has in the phOosophical foculty, where % 
large number of the ordinary professors, such as the refoe- 
seotativen of Sanskrit, the Slav languages, &&, are r^nlariy 
attended only by a few pupils, while the teachers of the an- 
cient classics can always reckon on a steady and large attend- 
ance. Too great a variety of subjects is classed together test 
the average to be a standard for any. On the other hand, 
it must be kept in view that the lectures of many <tf the 
teachers in this faculty are attended by students ti the other 
three ; although no doubt this is no longer thd case with the 
philosophical lectures in the same d^[Tee aa formerly. Tli^ 
are still steadily attended, however, by the atadenta of 
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theology, who, for the most part, take lectures in philology, 
and especially in philosophy. Medical students we find 
as regularly attending chemistry, botany, and zoology ; while 
the students of law are beginning, and lately in larger num- 
bers, to take lectures in political economy, which, except at 
Munich, Tubingen, Wiirzburg, and Strassburg, are delivered 
by members of the philosophical faculty. 

In Prussia alone, since 1867, 56 new ordinary professor- 
ships have been established. The corresponding number, 
however, at the non-Prussian universities, apart from Strass- 
burg, was 119. In the latter case the number was doubled; 
in the former there is an increase of about one-third of the 
previous number. The new foundations are specially for 
Comparative Philology, Modem Languages, ArchaK)logy, 
Egyptology, Geography,* Agriculture, &c The professor- 
ships of history besides have been increased, special attention 
being given to modem histoiy in the new foundations, as 
opposed to those for ancient and mediaeval history. The 
chairs of botany and chemistry also have, in many cases, been 
separated. 

In the Leipzig Calendar for 1837, we find in the philo- 
Isophical faculty 14 ordinary and 14 assistant professors, and 
: 9 docents — in all 37. By 1860 this total had increased to 
46, being composed of 19 ordinary and 15 assistant pro- 
fessors and 12 docents. In 1882-3 the total teaching 
staff consisted of 97 members, of whom 35 were ordi- 

* In the thirties, Ritter was the only ordinary professor of geographj ia 
Prassia; at present there is a professor of this subject at almost every P^wnuia 
aniversity. Hoffbauer, in his '* History of the University of Halle to the year 
ISOS,** says — " At first there were only 8 professors in the phfloeophioel 
faculty, and then a ninth was added (in 1882 there were 23). Katual 
philosophy meanwhile was taught by a medical professor, as likewise were 
chemistry and botany. Gundling, in the faculty of law, lectured Ott 
astronomy." In 1810 the philosophical faculty at Berlin had II oidinuj 
professors ; at present there are 38. 
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At Mdkicq we find Uie followiog ordinaij piofes 
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At Mnoich, as is well known, a oonspicaona place is Iwld \(f 
tlie facnltj of political science, which we h«d here to due 
with the phUosopbical facnltj. 

At Bkelim the various stadies of the philoaophickl funllj 
were lepresented 1^ ordinary professors is foUowi >— 
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We are at'once struck bj the dissimikritj of the develop- 
ment. Fliilosoplij and political science, aad also nutthematia^ 
arc only a. little more strongly represented at the end Uun 
at the beginning of our period, and that rather hy chance 
than on principle. The division of work in science, again, 
has been considerably developed. The increase, however, is 
strongest among the representatives of the non-clasdcal 
languages, where a series of new sciences have onlj recently 
sprung into existence, or forced their way into more indo- 
pcndcnt studies. Even the ancient languages are at present 
taught by more ordinary professors than formerly, and yet 
iifty years ago classical philology was a subject complete^ 
thrashed out in all directions, and only required as iti 
complement arcliaK)logy and ancient history, which wen 
represented by special professors. It is, on &e contntiy; 
only in our own time that German, Egyptian, and InHla^i 
philology have outgrown their childhood, and that Qie 
Itomance languages and English have experienced such con- 
siderable development as to be represented at the larger 
universities no longer by readers but by ordinary professors. 
Separate professorships, finally, have been specially endowed 
for the Slav languages at Leipzig, and for Celtic at Berlin, 
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Ac. Here, in fact, new sciences have sprung into existence 
which require a professor wholly to themselves, and where 
Uie means were forthcoming a special teacher has been 
assigned to them. 

Still more striking docs the development appear if we 
look at the number of lectures announced, whether bj 
ordinary professors or by docents. At Berlin, in 1882, 
there were announced 19 courses on classical pliilology, 
including exerdses, and among these 1 1 were private, and 
therefore paid for.* There were, on the other hand, 65 
courses on the Don-cIassical languages, but of these only 25 
were private. In 1860 the number of the former waa 
about as large, 19 and 10, while that of the latter was only 
45 and 18. In 1848 again we find only 25 coanea on 
the non-clasaical languages, and among these only 12 private. 
At Leipzig, in 1835 and 1836, there were tumounced 17 
courses, including exercises, &c., on classical philology, and 
among these, strange to say, oidy two private courses; while 
on the oriental languages, modem languages, &&, there were 
10 courses given by professors and docent«, and 6 given by 
readers. In 1860 there were 25 courses on classical philo- 
logy and 16 on other languages : in 1882-3 there were 17 
lectures on classics! philology, and among these 9 private; 
on oriental philology f alone 2 6 (of which 1 5 were private) ; 
and on modem philology likewise 26 (of which 17 wen 
private). To the development therefore of modem philology 

* [" An ordlnuy prafcuor Ii boimd ^ ragaUtlMi to (It* thioa^KMt tk« 
•emwter 4t leMt tvo (tm l«ctarei ■ vMk oa his lal^teet i U ba triad to 
durga tect (or tliem, it wonld ba tke cantor*! (mo aboro, p. S>) hiiilnwi to 
Intcrfera." Bigber Scboob and Diii*cnttlM in OwniMir. p. 150. ly 
Mftttbaw Anudd. D.CL. Uacmillu fc O&l 

t [Altboogb not difficult to accoont for UitariMlly, It ia atlll « nriow 
•docatlonal lact, tbat in lb« Seottiib nnivanitiw tlia eriMtal 
atUl form a branch of tha facnl^ of thaalo|y.l 
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(so called in contradistinction to ancient classical philologj) 
is to be attributed the large increase of the teaching bodj in 
recent times. 

In proportion to the number of students, a large increaM 
of the teaching staff has become necessary. This is canaed 
by the development to wliich we adverted above, and 
or more recent date generally adopted, in the matter of 
examinations, exercises, demonstrations, &c., and, indeed, in 
this respect, a further advance is desirable, and is to be 
expected. We do not here refer merely to the appointment 
of new professors for the development of new subjects, but 
also to the supply of more teachers of the same subject when 
the increase of numbers renders such necessary. 

In the regular lectures it is really unimportant whether 
the number of students be large or small — ^nay, the stimnliis 
for the lecturer may be all the greater the more studenti he 
sees before him. It is different, as above hinted, when the 
subject is connected with practical demonstrations or when 
the students are to be set to do independent work, as is the 
case in the laboratory, or at clinical lectures, as also in the 
examinations and work illustrative of the lectures, where 
the teaching is given to select audiences, and for the most 
part for no fee. In these cases the object of the teacher is 
to tell directly upon the indi\idual student ; with this aim* 
he personally conducts his students along special lines of 
research, and he criticises their work, which, of course^ ia 
only possible if he has a relatively small number before hinL 
Work of this nature, apart from the regular lecturM, haa 
long been in general use in theology and classical philologj^ 
and more recently it has been coming more and more into 
practice in law, history, mathematics, science, and political 
economy. 

This was another point on which we attempted to fonn 
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statistics on the basis of the lecture programmes, but wo 
have not been able to reach any satisfactory result In 
many cases, apart too from pliilology and theology, exercising- 
dasses were formerly announced ; but they had rather — a 
point not indicated in the programme — the character of 
repetitions or class examinations — ns they are sometime* 
expressly called — held with the object of completing and 
fixing the students' knowledge in view of some examination, 
than of private advanced classes, whose object ia the stimu- 
lating of the scientific spirit and the quickening and promofc- 
ing of the productive power of the studenL In other casci 
they furnished only practical demonstrations. Thia was 
specially the case in classes for science, where indeed th< 
demonstrations were indispensable, and were also valuable 
as a complement to the lectures; but they do not correspond 
to the modem private advanced classes of which we speak. 
Od this point, however, the figures are qoite insoffident to 
indicate actual progress; but the more snch private advanced 
classes are introduced, as complementary of the ordintiy 
lectures, the more will the German universities promote tltat 
peculiar excellence of theirs by which they are distinguished 
from the universities of other countries. The German uni- 
versities do not merely furnish the student witii knowledge: 
they train him also to intellectual independence, and tltejr 
develop his power of independent work. 

The philosophical faculty, as we saw, has experienced aa 
extraordinary increase of members. In some eases the 
average increase is at present represented by more thaa 
twice, and in many cases by mote than thtke, the mnober 
at any of the other faculties ; and, in oonseqnenoe of thU 
increase, the idea has occurred of making a divisioa of tho 
philosophical faculty. It is not to be denied that it eoa- 
prises very heterogeneous elemeota; In Toting, toe, ea 
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questions affecting some special study, the decisioii lies with 
men in whom deep knowledge of the subject and of the 
persons concerned is not to be expected ; the mere business 
of the faculty, moreover, is increasing to an extent that can 
scarcely be overtaken by a single dean. 

Political science is naturally more closely connected with 
law than with philology, while it has also dose relations 
with such technical subjects as agriculture and forestry, and 
also with history. It gravitates to the facul^ of law or 
philosophy in some cases, according to the inclination and 
training of its professor; in others, according as technical 
studies hold a more or less important position at the univer« 
sity. As already mentioned, it is at two universities 
(Tubingen and Munich) an independent faculty — ^an arrange- 
ment which can scarcely count upon wider imitation ; while 
Strassburg and Wiirzburg have assigned it to the law faculty. 

Science is every day assuming a more commanding posi- 
tion in the field of knowledge, and is gradually becoming a 
department complete in itself. Along with mathematics, it 
is represented at the large universities by 11 or 12 ordinary 
professors, or not quite a third of the entire ordinary pro- 
fessoriate in the philosophical faculty, while at the snudler 
imiversities it is usually represented by rather over a third. 

In 1863, Tubingen took the lead in dividing the philo- 
sophical faculty, by establishing a special faculty of science 
with a separate dean. Strassburg followed this example 
in 1873. The question of dividing the faculty was also 
ventilated, afler the action of Tubingen, at Munich and 
Wiirzburg ; but there they have been content to leave the 
faculty its old dimensions, and in the official lists and 
programmes of lectures it still appears as heretofore. It 
has been divided, however, into two sections, the one com- 
prising philosophy, philology, and history, and the other 
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matliematica and BcieDc& At Mnnidi each section luu a 
■epaiBte detn, at Wtinbuig both are onder one dean ; bat 
at both univeisitiea they meet sepaiatelj and conduct in- 
dependently of each other the busmesB connected with the 
section, while dicomstances common to both are discussed 
at meetinga where both meet in conmuHL* Similar move- 
ments have been attempted at some of the Prussian nuivei^ 
mties. Hitherto, indeed, they have not been attended by 
mnch sQccess; bat if the develc^ment of the philosophical 
bculty goes only a little farther, its division may well be 
re^iarded as merely a question of time, ^e question for the 
present is one of no great importaitce. At the largest uni- 
versities the onity of tiie bculty has prodoced scarcely any 
perceptible disadvantage. Hie divi^on of the faculty might 
equally be productive of no really ill eflcct upon the study 
of the separate subjects, proWded that there exists, for the 
whole university, either a single senate, with extensive 
powers, or a Government department that will carefully 
watch and foster the university life. It would be the duty 
of tlie latter to oppose any display of party spirit on the 
port of its chief, or too great pushing of personal views or 
special partiality for particular studies. Hie former is the 
prevalent danger to be guarded against in the Soath, the 
latter in the North, although boUi of them are still largely 
prevalent in Germany. 

Hitherto we have regarded the professors only as teachen, 
and have compared their number with that of the students. 
But it is well known to be the peculiarity of the German 
universities that they are not only teaching institotioiu^ 

* "The Qnation of th« Di*UIoD of tli* PUIoM^UaJ FMoIfy.* BMloiial 
•ddrcM Kt Berlin by A. Wilh. HoSbum. Berilo. 188a AtBoantiMnhH 
been > dirUiaQ Into 4 MCtioiu dnM I8K At Leipdg tbm an X At 
BmUv then were 2 tormad is 18Ut bat ttan hw alw^ ktaa a doM 
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but at the same time in an eminent d^[ree woiksbopt 
of science. The increase therefore in the nnmber of the 
teaching body has an importance in another direction. Hie 
number of university teachers (exclusive of readers), we 
saw, has increased since 1835 from 1186 to 1809 or 52 
per cent, and in the last 15 years 48 per cent Tbe 
meaning of this is not merely that there has been this 
numerical increase in the teaching staff of the nniveraities : 
it means, further, that there has been a corresponding 
increase in the number of men who devote their lives to 
learning, and who by their profession are put into a positioii 
and stimulated, nay compelled, to work for its advancemanl 
with all their might We have, it is true, no coD^ges 
richly enough endowed to free their members from all 
anxiety about a living, and to enable them to give na* 
divided attention to intellectual work untroubled by other 
cares. But we can well dispense with these so long ts 
Germany has its large number of universities: and an 
increase of its teaching power would still be an advantage^ 
although there was no corresponding increase in the number 
of students. We admit to the teaching ofiBce only mea 
of proved ability and capacity to promote learning. Tliis 
is the sole test We fill the chairs with none but moi 
who have already given proof of their powers ; nay, it is 
often chaiged against electing bodies that in appointing * 
to chairs too little weight is attached to power of com- 
municating, and that too exclusive regard is had to liteniy 
activity. 

The entire body of university teachers, accordingly, maj 
be regarded as a standard of the purely scientific activi^ 
of the nation. Not that there is no advancement of sdenca 
beyond this circle. Everybody rather will acknowledge 
the important literary work we owe to oar official 
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in jiuisprudeDce aod political ecoDomjr, to the masters of 
our high echooU in philology, to medical practiticHiers in 
medicine, and to men enjjaged in trade and industty in 
the domain of science. Bot in GermiiDy more than in 
' anj other coiintrj we cndearoor tA attract to the univetsitj 
powera so proved. Even the ablest men in other occcp*^ 
tions have not the leisure, the stimoliu, nor the sappcst 
in their woric which the members of the universities 
command, and learned men of independent means are rarer 
in Germany than in any other cultured etate. The reason 
of this is to be found in the much closer connection that 
exists in Germany than elsewhere between a man's occapa^ 
tioQ or profession and Xhe social position which this confers. 
We may find the reason of it further in the limited comfort 
of the middle classes, who are thus generally impelled to 
take to some profession that will support them. These bct« 
give the above numbers a special significance. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

TIIE SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO THE UNIVERSITIKS.* 

Our inquiry into the circumstances affecting attendance at 
the universities would be incomplete did we not extend 
it to the schools, and take special account of the number 
of scholars at the preparatory institutions. We confine 
ourselves here mainly to Prussia, as for no other state are 
the figures in every way so complete, and indeed for all 
Germany the numbers were not to be got: and besides, 
Prussia, we are convinced, is, as regards the development 
of the universities, in complete harmony with Germany. 
Our results for Prussia, therefore, may be accepted as 
applicable to the whole nation ; although of course between 
the different parts of Germany, as for example between 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, there exist very great differ- 
ences. Even between the different provinces of Prussia 
such differences exist, but the formation of averages does 
something to equalize them. 

Some writers have compared the three grades of onr 
education system to a pyramid, and have written as if the 
spread of liigher education were to be measured by the 
numbers proceeding from the elementary schools to the 
higher schools and thence to the university. In this way 
it is asserted that in the year 1864 for every 100 boys 

* [The earUer part of this chapter is considerably abridged in th« tnns- 
latioD. The omissions are occupied mainly with controYersial matten.] 
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KUending the elcmentaiy scbobU, onljr 8-63 received an 
education bejond the range of the elementAty schools, and 
only 5'57 the instruction of the gjinnaria. Still fewer 
of course nisched the Uttrd or nniversi^ stage, where th« 
proportion of studenU is stated to have been only 0'37 
per cent, of the boja at the public elementaiy schools, or 
4*26 per cent of the bojs at the middle schools of nil grades. 
By comparing the numbers at the nniveisities and higher 
schools with those at the eleiaentaiy schools, the attemfA has 
been made to show that for the 40 yean after 1820 the 
desire for higher education had diminished and not increased. 
Ihe reply to such statements and comparisons is that 
the pyramid is in point of fact not eonstract«d in this 
way at all. The middle schools are not attended by 
those who have been at the elementary schools, nor is the 
attendance at the university made up of those vho have 
been at the middle schools. A Urge proportion of the boys, 
especially at the gymnasia, have never been at the elemen- 
taiy schools at all, but have got their preparatory training 
either privately or at private schools. The largest propor- 
tion, however, receive this training at the junior departnentfl 
of the gymnasia (Vorschulen), or at the progymnasia, or at 
the higher burgh schools with elementary classes : they did 
not at all events receive it at the public elemeoUiy Bchools, 
on the basis of whose attendance the above comparisons 
are mode. No exact estimate can be formed of the numben 
in question. In 1883 the number of children of school 
age educated elsewhere than at the public elementary 
schools was 385,481, of whom 133,481 were at the schools 
of higher grade and at the seminary schools : of coorse a 
large number of these were beyond the elementary rliisrn 
In Prussia for the year 1880-1 the number of boys at the 
VortehvUn, or elementary departments of higher schools, wu 
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10,361, or very nearly the number of Prussian uniyersity 
students. Writers on Austrian education, too, have been 
misled by the figure of the pyramid. The pyramid, in fiict^ 
fails to give a correct impression of the development of 
education, because it brings into comparison things that 
should not be compared. If we must use a figure, we 
should prefer to compare the students to a column, which 
rests on a base of its own, and rises not from the elemen- 
tary and middle schools, but, alongside of these, from the 
gymnasia. Complaints, therefore, about the falling off in 
tlie desire for higher education, based on such comparisons 
OS we have mentioned, may be disregarded as resting upon 
no sound foundation. Tlie desire for culture, in fact^ does 
not permit of exact expression in figures, and certainly not 
in the method mentioned. The attendance at the univer- 
sities, indeed, expresses in the main merely a desire for 
higher training in the departments of work requisite for 
professional life,* and the fluctuations in the attendance at the 
professional faculties to which we fonnerly drew attention, 
have nothing at all to do with the general desire for culture. 
Tlie spread of tlie attendance at elementary schools, which has 
made great advances during the last 50 years alike in Austria 
and Prussia, proceeds alongside of the increase at the univer- 
sities; but it had nothing, or to speak quite correctly, almost 
nothing, to do with increasing university attendance. The 
elementary school, however, forms an important part of our 
entire education system, and we shall take a short glance at its 
development, butonlyas complementary totherestofoursubject 
The attendance at the elementary schools in Prussia has 
steadily increased (with trifling fluctuations between 1837 
and 1845), from 6-33 per 100 inhabitants, in the year 
1822, to 8-10 per 100 inhabitants in the year 1882. Tho 

* [See Appendix, Note 12.] 
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increase in the attendance at the dementaiy adioob is thna 
greater than the increase of population, ffitheito there 
have always been diildien who escaped attendanre at sdiooL 
In 1882 the number of diildren of sdiool age in Prossia of 
its present size was 4,759»937* The nnmber edncated at 
other than dementaiy schools. was 385,481; 7,000 morefidl 
to be deducted as wanting one or other oi the sensei^* and 
27,500 by dispensation. This leaves about 4,340,000 who 
diould have been at the dementazy sdiools, while the num* 
her actuaUy returned was 4,339,729, a difference of 271, 
which may be r^;aided merdy as one of reckoning. For the 
future the attendance at the dementazy sdiools should main- 
tain a steady proportion to population, so far as the propo rti on 
of children to adults does not vary. These figures show also, 
when taken along with our former tables, that the increase 
at the universities has, since 1822, and also since 1864, 
been greater than that at the elementary schools. 

Niext above the elementary schools come the intermediate 
8chools,comprising the Higher Burgh-schools, the Beal-schools^ 
and the Gyumasia. The schools called ** intermediate "* in a 
more restricted sense are merely Burgh-schools, due attend- 
ance at which does not, as in the case of the Higher Buigh* 
schools, carry with it a title to the restriction of the com* 
pulsory military service to a period of only one year. They 
rank, therefore, nearly as elementary schools, and are so 
classed in the Government returns. They have diminished 
in number, but have by no means disappeared. In 1881 
the attendance at these intermediate schools and higher girV 
schools was about 110,000; in 1864 the intermediate 
schools alone for boys and girls had an attendance erf over 
90,000. There is room for the complaint of statistidana on 
the step-motherly treatment accorded to these schools in t)^ 
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Government returns, as apart from returns about them a 
complete view of our intermediate education cannot be ob- 
tained. 

Tlie Higher Burgh-schools and the Beal-Schools, it is wdl 
known, have gradually found a place between the elemcntaiy 
schools and the gjmnasia. In 1832 they obtained a defin- 
ite place in the education system, and they were further 
organized in 1859. They are declared to have ''the com- 
mon aim of furnishing a general scientific preparation for 
those callings for which the university course is not so weQ 
adapted." They have long enlisted the special sympathy of 
the public, as there was expected from them a speedier and 
more complete training for practical life; and Government 
has gradually, although slowly, invested them with greater 
privileges. Tlie expression " Higher Burgh-school** formerly 
meant the same as Eeal-school. These schools were created 
by the individual burghs, out of lower Burgh-schools^ 
and they showed different courses of study (Lehrplane). 
Tlie law of 1859 gave an official definition of the two classes 
of schools. The Higher Burgh-school is declared to be a 
Eeal-school so far as it goes, but without the complete sys- 
tem of classes I.-VI. The first-grade Eeal-school has a 
fixed Lehrplan, with Latin in all the six classes. The second- 
grade Eeal-school is allowed freer scope to adapt itself to 
local needs ; but its certificate of maturity has not the same 
privileges attached to it as that of the first grade. Lately, too, 
Eeal-schools have sprung up with nine classes and no Latin. 

By the order of 1832 the right of holding a leaving- 
examination was granted to only nine schools. This number 
had increased in the year 1857 to 58 ; in 1863 the number 
was 47; in 1868, 61: in 1873, 64; and in 1881, 68. 
Besides these there are three with nine classes and no Latin. 
There is a difficulty in comparing the ''Intermediate** 
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school^ the Real-^diools of grade n, and UieHi^^BaiiB^ 
achoob for different periodic aa fiar reeeni yeaia we lunre a 
crowd of new cat^goriea* nnrepreaented in the earlier rrtm% 
and doubtless containing a number of acholara who woold at aa 
earlier date have been in atl4»ndanrf at aooie of the riasai'i of 
the schools mentioned. We deem it sofficient heve aa indieafc- 
ing the development of all the intermediate achoob tcyther 
to give the returns for the Hi^^ Bug^i-achM^ the Beat* 
schools of the first gnde (now called Beal GTomasia) aad 
Beal-schodb of the second grade. These lignres are givca 
for the old provinces from the year 1859, and tx Fjraariaef 
its present size from the jear 1868. 

In 1859 — the date erf the re-organiTation of the Beal* 
schools — there were onlj 68 of these schools in Old Prussia 
with 20,853 scholars. By the jear 1867* the number of 
schools had increased to 102, the scholars to 25,111; in 
1880 there wer€ 139 schools with 39,933 schokra. In 
Prussia, of its present size, the following figures mark the 
development since the jear 1867 : — 
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1867-8 
1875-6 
18801 



ToUlof 

Schoobof 

th«ThrM 

CaiegorlM. 



143 
189 
208 



Total of 
ScbdUnat 



BdM»ol& 



87,147 
65,664 
66,298 



PiH'lOO.OOt 



164 
216 
205 



These schools consequently have had more success in the 
new provinces than in the old. At the banning of the 
sixties the number of Eeal-schools of the second grade was 
very large. They went down during that decade to nearly a 
fourth of their number, their place being taken by schools of 
the first grade. In 1860 the Higher Buigh-schools in Old 
Pnissia were of very small account; but at present they com- 
prise over a third of the scholars in the entire group. In the 
case of the whole group the increase, as indeed was only to be 
expected, was very considerable just after the re-organization; 
and as the schools were for the most part merely converted from 
a lower to a higher grade, the pupils were in large numbers 
withdrawn from the elementary schools and received a more 
advanced education, and in this way a real elevation of the 
level was attained. In the same way, too, the newly-estab- 
lished schools for special trades form a real gain in training 
for the people, as most of the scholars now attending these 
would otherwise have entered life direct without any oppor- 
tunity of gaining practical as well as theoretical knowledge. 
Since the middle of the seventies, however, a want of pro- 
gress is observable, doubtless chiefly in consequence of the 
increasing competition of the gymnasia. By the orders of 1 879 
regarding the students at the State universities a new cat^ioij 
has been recently introduced in the Beal-schools without Latin. 
This class of schools, doubtless, will meet the wants of many 
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parents, and lias a fatnre.* It is no hybrid seeldug to cul- 
tivate both-.tlie ancient and tlie modera, and siklisr^ing 
neitlieri it ia on principle distinguished from the gyiuimsia, 
and aims by quits another way, by modem lat 
namely, and mathematics and sdeoce, at providing a ( 
plete higher culture. 

For the last ten years the duunpions of the Real-schools 
have been increasing their efibtts to g»in higher privileges 
for their schools. For the H^her Burgh-schools they have 
been demanding equality with the Real-schools, as regards 
the granting of the privflege of restricting the period of 
oompnlsoiy military service to one year, and for Uie Real- 
schools of the first grade they have been demanding more 
general equality of privilege with the gymnasia. In this 
way they are of importance for our special inquiiy. 

The course of recent legislation on the subject has been 
as follows. In 1870 the Minister von Miihler issued an 
instruction ordaining that bo far as regards matricnlation and 
enrolment in the philosophical faculty of the universities the 
certificate of maturity granted by Real-schools of the first 
grade should have the same value as certificates of maturity 
granted by the gymnasia. By a further instruction of 1879, 
and an explanation given by the minister in 1880, this wu 
again limited by the restriction, that abitnrienta of the first- 
grade Real schools could only become fully matriculated 
students if they entered upon the studies more particularly 
noted in the instruction of 1870 : otiierwise they coold only 
be matriculated in an exceptional way by spedal pennisanon 
of the curators. This carried with it a distinct disabili^ for 
the Real-school men in the philosophical faculty. It took fkom 

* In the genenl ord«n of 1SS3, for tha Bigliw MbMila In BUawI^tt^ 
riogen, nothing but R«al-achooU withont Lktln m «antenipUt*il far ttt^k 
pwtof tb« Empire. Let naliop* that thUpreoadni* will find ■pMdfl^t^ 
tlon Id Uu rart of Outoa^ 
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them the general permissioa to proceed to degrees, ezpradj 
granted in the circular to the curatoTS of 1 870 ; other teabie- 
tions, however, of the above instniction were even man 
important as regards the later State exanunatioiu for IIm 
office of schoolmaster. It is stated that candidates who lm« 
attended a Iteal-school, and after obtaining their certificate rf 
maturity have attended the tmiversity for three jean^ wOl 
obtain the facultas docendi for mathematics, science and 
modem languages, but can only be employed as teadien 
without previous special permission, in Beal-schoola and 
Higher Bui;gh-school8. A further r^ulation of 1878 pvei 
candidates permission to teach also Gennan, lAtin, hiatoy, 
and geography. But along with this it should be noted that 
the Minister in 1870 issued it as an instruction to tbt 
authorities for provincial schools, that in the election cf 
schoolmasters a preference should be shown to those who 
had been trained at the gymnasia. He extension rf the 
privileges of the Seal-schools is thns, after all, only a my 
limited one ; but in spite of this it has in a short tinte had a 
very decided influence upon the number of those at the Seal- 
schools who pass the leaving examination, npon the attend* 
ance at these schools in general, and especially apoa the 
number of Pcal-school men who, after passing the leavtBg 
examination, proceed to the university, "Das is shown in 
the following table :— 
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Hie instnictioD Uina at onca'sent a number of Beal-adiool 

men to the univeisitj, bnt it ma only in 1873 that the 
onmben became consideTablc^ 

The increase is very striking. The number of those for 
the last elevffli jeara, who have finished the course at the 
Be«I-4choola has more than doubled ; bnt still tiiis is only a 
very sl^t increase proportional to the increase in the num- 
ber of sdtolan. In 1S69 the entire course was finished by 
10 per oenL; in 1879 the corresponding number was some- 
thing over 12 per cent Of those who finished the coarse 
at first, only 1^ per cent, went to the nnivermtyi in 1879 
the proportion was nearly 50 per cent. Still more remark- 
able is the increased proportion whidi thoae iriio Rnish the 
course at the Real-schoola form to those who finish the course 
at the gymnasia. At first sight the figure may not appear 
excessive, but it gains in importance when it is considered 
that this percentage relates to only a single faculty ; in this 
^nlty too it is centred in the study of a very few branches 
where the Beal-school men already form the majority, and 
must in an increasing degree supplant the stadents &om the 
gymnasia. This is the only result to be gained &om the 
statistics. The attempts* to compare by statistics the success 
of the Beal-school men with that of those from the gymnasia 
only seem to us to prove that the authors of these attempts 
have made the mistake of trying to get out of statistics what 
statistics can never yield. 

llie above nombers satisbctorily show that the qoestion 
is pressing to an issue. Either the Beal-school men moat 
have an extension of their present privileges, and be allowed 
to study in a larger number of branches, or they most be 
deprived of some of the privil^es they have so as to foim 
a check upon over-crowding. A want of stadents in toy 
*U>Mt»AbHail«nUi^8UUUfl B«ll>. If?! [8m AppaJI^ wto l&l 
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particular department would naturally be met bj 
the stream thither if the channel were at all fitted for iti 
reception. Such a want of students we found to exist at 
present only in Catholic theology; but we do not go into 
the question whether that is a fit channel to drain off our 
excessive numbers. As the result^ however, of our whole 
previous inquiry, it appears to us beyond question that we 
must adopt one or other of the above alternatives with our 
Real-schools. It would be with open eyes to go against the 
sound course of historical development^ if. when the uni* 
versities are crowded to overflowing, we were to open new 
channels into them, or were to lower the standard of the 
demands made upon our students ; and this, in the opinion 
of the vast majority of the teaching body at the universities^ 
would, in the present condition of the schools, be the result 
of opening the university gates wider to the Beal-school 
men.* 

Tlie Government entered upon the course of extending 
the privileges of the Real-schools, with the special aim rf 
meeting a felt want of teachers, particularly of modem 
languages, and with the consciousness that they were 
making a retrogradet movement. As the want has been 
long ago met it is now open to them to reverse this 
course. — 

The effect of the changed position attained by the Heal- 

* [Stie Appendix, note 13.] 

+ In the Rescript of 1870 to the school authorities for each proTinoe it is 
8^d— '* In the appointment of teachers of modem languages, ayen to Real* 
schools and Higher Burgh -schools, the governors are expected to take into 
their consideration that the more comprehensive acquaintance with Uuigiiage^ 
and especiaUy the more thorough grammatical training obtained at ^m 
Gymnasia, gives an advantage to those who have attended a Gymnaahuau* 
It is well known that repeated petitions have been sent np to the deptri- 
ment by the universities to have this preference cancelled. ^ 

P 
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tehoola cornea stirikingl7 out in the increased «ge of tlidr 
ftbitorieota, as shown in the foUowing table : — 

8CB0I.UI AT TBS BsUrOTHVAlU, ICOOBOim T» TSS ASB Ht WMIOB 
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In the sirtics there were 24 per cent, of the scholars under 
18 yeara of age. At present the corresponding proportion is 
only 8 per cent.; and while 22 per cent, of the abituiienta 
were then 20 years old or above that age, the corresponding 
proportion now is 38'7 per cent Certainly in point of age 
matters are still more Civoumble than at the gymnasia. 
In the latter during the tixtUt nearly 53 per cent, of the 
abiturients were 20 years old, or above it, while fnnn 1876' 
79 the number of such was only 48 per ceaL, and only 6 
per cecL under 18 years of age. But this change for the 
worse, which is not observable at the gymnasia, is de- 
serviog of the utmost attention in the case of the Beal 
schools. For what does it amount to 1 Either demands 
at the Real-schools have been substantially heightened with 
the view, where possible, of covering as much groond as the 
gymnasia, or the school course is completed by a larger 
percentage than formerly, and among these are more 
mediocre scholars who reqoired a longer time to do eo. 
The latter is doubtless the cas& In the first period the 
leaving examination was not passed by moie than 0*9 p^ 
cent of the scholars, whereas in the last the comspondi^^ 
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number was nearly 2 per cent. If this increase was con* 
tributed onlj bj those who wished to go to the universitj, 
the loss would be no greater than at the gymnasia ; but if 
those who meant to go into business were kept at school till 
so late a period of life — and this is beyond dispute — the 
loss is much more serious. It must be the general wish of 
scholars at the Eeal-schools to finish the course ; but it is 
generally said that at present only rather more than one- 
third of the number can count on staying at school till 20 
years old or more, and only then to b^n learning their 
business. The attempts to bring up the Beal-schools to give 
suitable preparatory training as well for the university as 
for the technical high schools, and for agricultural and 
mercantile occupations, cannot but make it necessary for 
all scholars who wish to get the utmost good out of the 
school to stay longer at it than can be afforded. In other 
words, it is extremely desirable that not only our architects, 
our higher postal officials, our foresters, &c., should go 
through the Real-schools, but also that our manufacturers, 
our merchants, our agriculturists in increasing numbers 
should attend these schools and finish their course, and 
tliereby secure a higher and satisfactory education. But 
it will interfere seriously with our prosperity as well as 
with the claims of the occupations in question upon the 
exertions of the youth who follow them if the age of the 
abiturients is screwed up in the fashion mentioned. 

Comparatively few farmers, merchants, officials, ftc, can 
easily afford to maintain their sons so long. But, even if 
they could, it is conceivable that a far larger proportion of 
the parents prefer to withdraw their sons from school, so 
that, instead of passing their examination at the age of 20 
or 21, they may then be in situations which support them. 
Hence, naturally, the small percentage of Beal-school men 
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who go thiough the complete course. We are not xidi 
enough to devote so many years to school, and hence it 
is that only extraordinarily few youths receive a complete 
school education, while by £Eur the most of them break off at 
the middle of the course. The necessary result can be 
nothing else than that widespread half-education of whidi 
there is with good reason such general complaints The 
Buigh-schools should be more generally utilized by the 
classes in question than hitherta 

For the youth themselves, however, the loss in our opinion 
is very considerable which is occasbned by this excessive pro* 
longation of school life; but into this we shall go more at 
length later on when discussing the question in connection 
with the Gymnasia. 

It is generally recognised that instruction in the ancient 
languages has any real value only when it is given 
thoroughly, and this is only possible at the gymnasia. It 
would be a compromise, therefore, with the requirements of 
the time if, in the lower classes of the Real-schools, some 
Latin were taught, enough, say, to familiarize with the use 
of the commonest Latin words (although on this, for our 
part, we lay no particular weight) ; and then in the upper 
classes the whole force of the teaching would have to be 
directed to science, modem languages, and mathematics. 
In no other way can the course at the Beal-schools be con- 
veniently shortened ; but we return to this point later on. 

From what was said before, a comparison between the 
attendance at the " Intermediate ** schools and that at the 
universities would be of no value, and we therefore omit it 

For our present purpose the gymnasia are of (ar greater 
importance than the schools we have hitherto noticed. 
They are the preparatory schools for the universities^ an^ 
stand in the closest connection with them. Hers, toO| n^ 
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had considerable difficulty in . making homogeneous com- 
parisons, as sometimes only institutions Mrith the six higher 
classes are reckoned as gymnasia, and sometimes the pro- 
gymnasia * are so reckoned. Sometimes even the scholars 
at the preparatory schools (Vorschulen) are counted as 
belonging to the gymnasia and sometimes not. We have 
gathered our information from a great varietjr of sourceSi 
and have taken care in the development exhibited in the 
accompanying table to offer only homogeneous com- 
parisons. 
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IncL the new provinces. 
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Incl. the new provinces, proportion to the year 1868-9 « lOOl 



186S-9 
1880-1 



100 
126 



100 
126 



100 
129 



1 = 



100 
188 



100 
188 



At the beginning of the period over which our inquiry 
extends there was already in Prussia a relatively large 



* [ *' Pro-gymnasiums are merely gymnasiums without their higher e!i 
Most pro-gymnasiums have the lower and middle divisioni of a gymiiasiiiin, 
four classes ; some have only the lower divisions and half of the middle^ 
three classes ; some, again, have all the classes except jnima. The pit^ 
gymnasium follows, so far as it has the same classes, the Lthrplojn ti. Xbm 
gynmasium. In the small towns, where it is not posdhle to inaintehi at 
once a pro-gymnasium and a RfoUchrde, the pro-gymnasiam hae oflMi 
parallel classes for classical and for non-classical studiee." — Higher SdiooU 
and UnicersUie* in Otrmany, p. 13.] 
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namber of gymnaoa ; and it U certainly not the tesnlt of 
mere acddent tliat, at tlie b^iimmg of the (hvtiu ud at 
tlte end of the aaiaUiet, at each of which periods wc sliowed an 
omerowding of stndents to eust, the gpnuasia were then 
also in piopotUcm to popolation moat widdj spread over the 
coimtiy. In the period fklling between these two dates tlie 
varioofl grades of the intermediate adiools successfully com- 
peted with them for a series of jeaia. Since the siditt k 
great deal baa been done for the wider spread of the 
gymnasia, and yet the ntunber of scbolais has increased in a 
greater propotUon. In 1864 each gynuiasiiun (includiug 
preparatory schools and pro^ymnasia) had an avera^ of 302 
scholars; in 1881 the average number wan 307. In 1869 
the average number at each gymnasium in Prussia of its 
present size was 289 ; in 1881 it was 295. Tlie newly- 
erected gymnasia, therefore, have been well utilized. Were 
there everywhere another higher school alongside of the 
gymnasium the wants of the country could no more than be 
said to be supplied. In many places, however, no spedal 
need was felt but that of giving the children the chance of 
an education going beyond the range of the elementary 
school ; and had Beal-schools been erected instead of 
gymnasia they would doubtless in many cases have been 
gUdly utilized. The press to the gymnasia may thns in 
some measure have been artificially produced. 

Since the fi/lia the increase in the attendance at the 
gymnasia has been far greater than that of the popolatioo. 
This is paiticnlarly noticeable since 1 868 in Fms^ of fU 
present size. In the middle of the thirtiu then wss a fiUl- 
ing oCT here as at the univenities ; but it was sooner mad* 
up, and the training of the gymnana fonnd a wider acctn^ 
ance than that of the nnivenitiea. 

It may occur to some, however, that this pbeDoauooa in.* 
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be attributable to a larger attendance at the lower classes 
of the gymnasia ; and in view of this possibilitj it is of im- 
portance to compare the total attendance at the gymnasia 
with that at the highest classes, and the latter again with 
the abiturients. From this comparison, which we limit to 
the gjnnnasium proper, that is, the six highest classes, we 
gather that, for the whole period of our inquiry, and in the 
old provinces, as well as in Prussia of its present size, the 
scholars at the highest class have generally formed between 
1 and 1 1 per cent, of the total number at the gymnasia, 
although from the thirties to the end of the fifties the per- 
centage was steadily a little over 11. With the largely- 
increased numbers, this of course means that the lower 
classes really exhibit that preponderance of which there has 
lately been so much complaint. More scholars, that is to 
say, now remain sticking in the lower forms than formerly; 
the lower classes arc attended by a number of scholars who 
have no intention of completing the gymnasial course, or 
who have not the capacity to do so. Since the end of the 
sh'tics and the beginning of the severUics there has no doubt 
been some improvement; but, as compared with the ihiriia 
and forties, the movement in the opposite direction is very 
striking. 

Compared with the increase of population, that of the 
highest class at the gymnasia has been considerably 
greater. 

In the thirties we find 18*3 for every 100,000 inhabitanta. 
In thQ fifties „ 23'1 „ „ „ 

In the beginning of the seventies, 25 „ „ 

In 1880 „ 31-5 ... 

We lay, of course, considerable stress upon these figoieat 
They show clearly that classical training has been carried^ 
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considerably farUier, and has been spread over a substantiallj 
larger Dumber of people thao formerly ; not merely that this 
Itas been attempted, but that it has been accomplished. 

Our further inquiry brings us to the arbiturients, or those 
who pass the leaving examinalion. Tlie following table 
gives the number of those who passed this examination, 
including those trained elsewhere than at the gymnasia : — 



wU. UalTonltlH. 
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1 861-5 



1019 
1935 
2406* I 10-3 



8,484 m 28-6 (1) 2-63 {I) 
10,108 



44-9 



Including tho now provinces — 



1869-73 I 2510 I 102 
1879-80 2906 10-6 



8,050(1)1 32-8 (J) I 3-20 (I) 
11,600(1) 42-8 3-99 

12,750(1) 46-7 4-31 



* In Btvaria tbo gjiniiult kre conititnted oo ■ different hui» from that 
OD wbich the; us cotittitat«d in Pranik, containiug m they do onlj tbc 
[uur higheit clsuea. Alongiide oE tbeie itund tba I^tin achoola, wludi 
ar« in tome casea iaolated inititatiom and aomitime* aimplj pio-gfiBiuda, 
in connection with the gymnaiia. 'JlieM likewiae contiat of fonr rUaam 
In the yean 1SG7-72 there were 28 gjmnaiia, with the aatne nomber ef 
Latin ichooli attached to them, and II iiobted Latin tchoola. In BaTaii* 
the iocreaas in the attendance at the higher achooU la not gnat. In pro- 
portion to popnIaUon, indeed, there ia a alight decr«ia« in the taat Sf^ 
yean. lu the year 1S33-4 the attendance at the gymnada wai ^S34, or 
b^-i per 100,000 inhabitute ; in 1S69-T2 the correaponding flguca wera 
2,£ZT and M"!. Id the laat-mentiaDed period the tianibn' of aUtarivats 
wai 694, and aa there were for the aame period 1,635 nnlTendty atodant* m 
BaTaria, the proportion of the one to the other waa 1 : 2'64. In th* yean 
'02-62, the number of abiturienta waa 13*1, and from '69-72^ 144 pw 
100,000 inbabitanta, and, conaequeDtly, higher than in PnuBa. n« 
Btaoilard, however, la not ao high in Bararia aa in Fnida. 

In Saxony (kingdom), In ISSl, the nomber of icholan kt th« gynna^ 
waa 0,098, or 171*5 per 100,000 inbabitanta. In WUitambetg tor tba aaaa 
year there were 01 leaned achoola, with D,OM acholan, or MO per 100^00^ 
inbabitanta; bntottheM only 1,036, or 178 per 100,000 inhftUtuti^ ««« 
JeandngOrMk. 
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qaently change their ntinds alter giving in their rettirm. 
From 1821-4, of 838 abiturients only 18, or 2-1 per cent, 
did not go to the university. In the latter half of the Omtiet 
this percentage rose to 14. From the middle of the tixtin 
to the middle of the seventies, it was as high as 20'6. In the 
year 1876-9 it went down again to 14'4. In these per- 
centages there coined out the increased inclination of late 
years to a university course, after other careers were over- 
filled. From 1864-75 a far more considerable number thas 
formerly passed tlie leaving examination without going oa to 
the university. The increase of the army and the great 
military success of Prussia, or rather of Germany, had some- 
thing to do with thia, as a considerable number of the abitu- 
rienta were thus induced to enter the army with the intention 
of becoming ofBcers. 

We have thus presented the statistics on our school 
system, and have discussed each part of t^t system eepar^ 
ately ; it now remains to give a connected view of the whol& 
This will be better done, not in the form of a pyramid, bat 
of parallel columns, starting horn the thiHiet, and taking 
population as a basis. Occasional gaps it will be necessary 
to fill up by conjecture, as has been repeatedly done alrea^; 
and figures which exist only for partlcolar years are tabn 
OS standards for the average of several, To balance tbe 
extraordinary fluctuations 98 much as possibly we take the 
averages for entire decades. 

As was only to be expected, the different educational 
institutions exhibit a different development. Hw common 
schools in point of attendance have only exceeded bj a little 
the growth of population. The flactaatiQna in the intermedi- 
ate periods most only be assigned to the iocompletenen of 
the numbers, and to the inequality of the years taken ii the 
itondard. The increase of the higher bnigji-ediools uid 
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Real-schools was twice as great, and almost as great was 
that of the gymnasia. As already said, it is this which we 
regard as the principal gain of the period. The higher- 
school education has largely gained ground among the popu* 
lation. A number of schools, as explained below, are not 
represented in our table, the lower intermediate schools 
namely, and the schools for special trades. Sec The former 
have fallen off, but the latter of late years have made import- 
ant advances, so that the inclusion of them in the taUe 
would make the result appear decidedly more favourable 
than it is. 



Table suowino Educational Progress ix (Old) Prussia 

WITH THE Years 1S31-40-100. 



Years. 



1831-40 
1841-50 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1880-81 



Popula- 
tion. 



100 
114 
125 
139 
153 
160 



Scholara 
at tbe 
Elemen- 
tary 
Schools. 



100 
112 
125 
133 
159 
165 



Higher 

Biirgh 

and Heal- 

Schools. 



100 
129 
187 
229 
317 
333 



Ojrmnairta 
cxcL Pro- 
gymnania, 
incL Vor- 
schulon. 



100 
116 
151 
209 
275 
312 



Hiffhost 

Class 

at the 

Gymnasia. 



100 

160 
184 
228 
272 



Abitnr. 

of tlM 

Oymnaabk 



100 
107 
139 
163 
180 
197 



8tod«nti 
Unl 



100 
M 
W 
109 
145 
178 



Per 100,000 inhabitants. 



1831-40 
1841-50 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1880-81 





7812 


85 


165 


18 


9 




7544 


97 


168 


— . 


8 




7665 


128 


199 


23 


10 




7318 


141 


249 


24 


10 




7894 


176 


295 


27 


10 




7911 


178 


324 


31 


10-5 



88-7 
84-1 
83-1 
33-6 
40-8 
46*8 



In the higher ranges of education the column becomes 
smaller and smaller. In point of increase the highest class 
comes behind the number at the gymnasia, and the abitoii- 
ents come behind the highest class. Compared with popu- 
lation, however, there is considerable increase in the nnmber 
of abiturients. From 1841-50 to 1880-1 the population 
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creased 46 per cent, whfle the increase of the abitarients 
ui 90 per cent. The proportional increase, however, is not 
great as in the highest class, and considerably smaller than 

the numbers at the gymnasia. The students natondlj 
ep pace with this increase, although quite recently they 
¥e taken an unusual upward bound. 
In making a general comparison it will be of advantage to 
lit from the/ofiies. For this purpose we present^in addi- 
n to the above table, a diagram (p. 237) showing from 
s foriin the development of all branches of our educataon 
item. ' For the point of departure the numbers at the 
g^est dass could only be given approximately, so that that 
lumn does not rest on quite so sure a basis as the rest^ 
The increase in schools for the higher education is by far 
B most striking feature of the diagranu The increase 
re outstrips that of the elementary schools almost as much 

it does that of population. There is clearly therefore no 
ound for the "serious misgivings" of wliich we have 
!ard so much, that the broadening and deepening of cul- 
re are on the decrease, but rather the contrary. Tha 
ictuations in the increase are naturally the greater the 
gher the school stands. They are most strongly marked 

the universities. Here, indeed, strong upward and down* 
ird movements are 6bservable, because the universities are 

the main professional training schools, and are, therefore, 
bject to the fluctuating conditions of the professions. 

The diagram shows that the Beal-schools and the hig^her 
irgh-schools have increased largely since the end of the 
tties. They competed, indeed, in some measure with tha 
rmnasia, but these latter exhibit a largely-increased attend* 
ice in the latter half of the teveiUies. Of late^ however, tha 
liversities have Car outstripped the schools. It is a weD- 
lown fact, which our present inquiry has put beyond a doobl^ 
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Attendance in 1841-50=100 Coxtabed with 1880-1. 
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that the incmsed ktteodnee had camsed an OTcrciowding 
DHBt of the bnade* of Ae nmTcist^ coorse. Ttus de 
not Sod foD LAywMWi «a the diagiam. as the point 
departure vna one not at all fitToniable to the oniTersitiea, 
Hie following table gives for Austria a set of facts con 
spending to (those we have alreadj ^ven for Pmssia : — - 



Tar. 
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BoouMUtn 
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1 
1 
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1 
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aw-i 


1t,lH.<IM 

i7.o».Mn 

13,141,000 


77t.SS» 




J1,IT» 

17,0» 
3«,<M1 


I.1M 
*,4SS 


l|87« 


i.f 


t,MO 


CM 

1:» 



lui I i«.»)«.(ioa I 

t»OI 1«.0£>,000 

iMO-1 I2|iu|«ca 



Comparison with 1 851 ^^ 100. 



Per 100,000 InhabitanU. 

I I 14 I 111 I IT I 1» [ I( 



Chiefly for the reasons formerly stated in connectim wil 
the philosophical facnlty we cannot here go b«^ bith 
than 1851. In the case of the nniversities it it mislcadin 
as above shown, to pick oat a year at random uid fron tb 
to trace the development The attendance at the noiraM 
is subject to too great flnctnations to permit of thst; b 
after we have taken all the drcnnistance* of the unlrei^ 
into consideration this drawback will he of leae tmpoitem 
In 1851 the attendance at the miiverntiea,c«peci«ny ia t] 
theological and medical faculties, waa conpantfrdj kU 
the mcrcase at the muTcnitia Ihtrtfon apj^n «riul} 
than it hasheeDaD over. 
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The increase at the dementary schools has been oonsider- 
ablj greater than that of population. B7 far the laigeit 
increase, however, is in the Real-schools, which only began 
to develope as late as the /orates. In '41 they were repre> 
sented only in three provinces, and with a total of 563 
scholars. The percentage of increase, therefore^ is very 
considerable after these schools drew special and general 
attention. Even in 1851 the Seal-schools in Anstxia 
seriously affected the Gymnasia. In 1846 the Gymnasia 
had 25,701 scholars; the number in 1851 was smaller by 
4,000. The decrease was nearly as great as the total 
number of scholars at the Beal-schools in 1851. 

In proportion to population the attendance at scfaodb of 
all sorts is considerably higher in Prussia than in Austria ; 
but we do not, especially in the case of the Gymnasia and 
Real-schools, attach great importance to the comparison, as 
we are not sure that we are comparing quite homogeneous 
tilings. Tlie table rather is only of importance as indicatiiig 
the historical development in Austria itseld And who 
would deny that it is Iiighly gratifying f The preponder> 
ance of the Gymnasia over the Real-schools has considerably 
diminished, and it is considerably smaller than in Germany. 
In the latter country in 1880-1 the scholars at the Seal* 
schools formed 65 per cent of those at the Gymnasia; in 
Austria the corresponding percentage was 64, whfle in 1866 
it was only 37. 

The technical and commercial schools have long held n 
prominent place in Austria. Their attendance, indeed, Ims 
increased still more strikingly than that of the uniTersittaa^ 
and these again have no more than kept pace with ihm 
population, although they have remained in their ii 
behind the schools. But we are far from r^gardiqg this 
in any way an unfavourable symptom. 




OHAPTEB XV. 

Tm PEUSSIAK SCHOOL SYSTEM IS ITS BEARINGS ON THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMT. 

Lct U8 now look roore closely at the question, what cduca* 
tiooftl development U to be regarded oa the most favoumblo 
when viewed in its bearings on the national economj, and 
whether the system existing in Genuany corresponds exactly 
with what the nation needs. 

We must at the outset malce a distinction, first between 
the elementary schools and all the rest, then between the in- 
tcnncdtaU! schools and Uie gymnasia, and lastly between the 
schools on the one hand and the universities on the other. 
We saw above that elementary scliool exlucntion in Prussia 
is not only obligatory by law, but that at present the number 
of children of school age ncarlyagreeswith the number actually 
at school. In this one respect we have pretty well reached our 
goal; there is no room for any substantial advance. Not that 
the Prussian elementary school already accompli^hea erery- 
thiag that can be desired from iL Of the men noeatJy en- 
listed in the Prussian army over 2 per ceut wen found with- 
out school education, that is, although the majority of them 
had actually attended school there went still in tha year 
1881-2 2,169 of the r«cruit« who had obtained no school 
education, or next to none. In Posen* the proportion was 

* In Ihe EuUm proTloota k gnkt dldtcoltj In 
ft;icaaion«d bj tb* i)iff*t«tieM «f Uagaafa. 
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close on 10, and in Western Prussia it was noarlj 9 per 
cent The progress no doubt from year to year was vexj oon* 
siderable. In Posen late in the thirties the proportioii was 
43 per cent, in the fifties it was reduced to 19 per cent, 
and in 1870 it was 14 per cent In all Prussia in 1873 it 
was still 4-5 per cent, and in 1879 it was 2*6 per cent^* 

It is well known that even yet our education system is 
not without its weak points. Cases, for example^ are only 
too common in which a single teacher has under him a crowd 
of children to whom he cannot possibly do justice. In rural 
districts, also, irregular attendance is only too general, and in 
the intervals of school attendance the children foiget what 
they had previously learned. The opposition of parents to 
the school laws and the laxity of school authorities in watch- 
ing the attendance have never yet been satisfactorily over- 
come, and so the children actually attending the school do 
not in all cases really master the elements. Every advance 
in these respects is a distinct educational gain. 

The same remark applies to the further teaching of higher 
subjects in some of the common schools. Some of these 
schools, intended for the mass of people, are no longer con- 
tent with teaching merely the elements, but aim at giving at 
least the initiatory stages of the principal branches of the 
higher education-. In this way, too, the educative capad^ 
and the productive power of the people on the whole are pro- 
moted. 

It is at present with our working-class in general as with 
the individual soldier in our present system of war : there is 

* [Compared with other coantries, Prussia, it may well be thongbti baa 
every reason to be satisfied with the results of her elementary sobool Mjtii&m 
in the education of her recruits. Among Swiss recruits the cantoa of 
Geneva, which is superior to the rest, shows 15 per cent of inoompetanta. 
In a recent test applied to the Belgian recruits no more than 3 per oeai. 
appeared to the Commissioners to have received a competent primacy eda* 
cation. The test was by no means a difficult one.] 
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in both cases much greater scope than formerly for indepen- 
dent thought and action. From knowing only the new state 
of matters, we have lost the standard for estimating the great- 
ness of this change, and an idea of it can only be formed by 
going back with tlie elderly people among us to former decades, 
or by ft comparison with different countries. Tlie present 
writer has directed special observation to this point, and has 
established the superiority of the workmen in the west as 
compared with the east, and also the superiority of the German 
aa compared \rith the English workman. No doubt the 
Englishman, by his enormous perseverance, and Iiis wonted 
diligence and sense of order, gets through considerably more 
work in the sphere of action to which he has been long ac- 
customed, but he is far behind the German in capacity of 
adapting himself to new circumstances ajid in execnting <ta 
hia own reflection and independently a complicated task. The 
same feature is noticed as well among artisans as among 
factory workers, and we have been repeatedly confirmed in 
our opinion by large English employers of labour who knew 
Germany well, and by German workmen who had lived for 
years in England. This, however, is only the result of the 
better and more general mental training which our working- 
class obtained in our schools, and especially in the better class 
of our lower burgh schools. An increased attendance at tliese 
therefore is in general to be encouraged. 

The limit to this is evidently found in the circumstances 
of the parents. The raising of the standard inrolves the 
most extraordinaij sacrifices. The raising of the age for 
compulsory school attendance from the fourteenth to the 
fifteenth year would lay upon cnr working-classes a heavy 
burden, which in many districts it would be impossible for 
them to bear. It would mean the withdrawal of their cb3- 
ii&a. for an additional year from self-support, and would 
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oblige the parents to support them for this time longer. 
tlie number of school children would be increased, which of 
course would imply a still laiger increase in the teachiDg 
staff, and as there is already wide complaint on the pressme 
of the school taxes, any extension in this direction ia not to 
be looked for in tlie immediate future, 

A further limit in tlie sphere of the national economy is 
to be found in the danger we run of so extending edacatkiii 
as to create wants that cannot well be satisfied and capacities 
for which no sphere of activity can be found The inevitable 
result of this must be discontent with existing oonditioiis and 
with one's earthly lot. 

Our school training, in fact, is mainly directed to the 
development of the intellect and to the widening of the ideas. 
It is calculated, therefore, to increase the capacity for eigoy- 
ment — to refine our wants, but at the same time to L 
them. Unless a want of harmony is to be the result^ thi 
wants must be satisfied, and this can only be attained by 
raising the condition of the people, which again presupposes 
higher production on the part of the masses. We said above 
that school training was fitted to improve the work of tlie 
labouring classes, but this of course is not always the case. 
The mere mechanical worker, the ploughman, the labomer, 
&c., will not do more or better work by reason of his school 
training, and the same is true of the lower fiictory handsL 
But notwithstanding this it is desirable from an ideal point 
of view to raise these to a higher intellectual level Iliis^ 
liowever, can only be done without disadvantage when slopg 
witli the tmining of the intellect there is training also of the 
diameter and the feeling, through correspondingly improved 
schools and through the influence of the family and the 
church. /\Ve must, in other words, have a harmoniously de» 
volopcd^ education to give scope for a conception of lifc 
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which n^uds life's functloDs ea consiating in the fulfilment 
of duty, in work, and in submi^iou to what ia sent by a 
Higher Power ; although this, unfortunately, in the present 
day is, from a waut of religious feeling, more and more 
seldom seen. For all this, however, school training is the 
' best foundation. It may be regarded as a counterpoise* when 
the rest of the population by intellectual exertion, and espe- 
cially by their inventions and discoveiies, Eire able to increase 
the output of the national work to an extent that renders an 
increase of wages possible ; although, no doubt, the same end 
might be gained by a change in the distribution of iucome. 
In OUT time the school training of the working population has 
rapidly increased and the counterpoise mentioned has been 
wanting, and llio consequence is that we have upon our hands a 
" social question " which finds its origin in the disproportion 
between our wants and the means of satisfying them. This 
we regard as the real basis of the whole movement, although, 
of course, other factors must have entered to present the 
phase of the question which wo see before us to-day. 
^ Tlie improvement in the position of the working classes, 
therefore, is the necessary correlative of the elevation of the 
common school system. At present we regard these two 
things as about on a level, and we may, in our opinion, feel 
no anxiety in taking a step forward in the education of the 
people. It will doubtless, however, be all the more incum- 
bent on us to supply everj'thing that can serve in the way of 
the counterpoise. In this connection may be mentioned the 
increase of wages, the shortening of the hours of labour, the 
better observance of Sunday, the stimulating of the religious 
feeling of the workman, and resistance to socialistic notions. 

* {Thftl ii, oa the on* bkad, to Iha lou ol titna (pent oo icliool tniiuD| 
by the «Uuei *boTe niani to, uid, on tha other, to the coet to tlie St«t* 
o( the edncatioa of thoee cIumb.] 
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These last, for the most part, are calculated to check the 
feeling of individual responsibility for action and movement^ ' 
not only for the moment but for the remoter futnie as weD, 
and to rob of all satisfaction in the fulfilment of duty. 

We said above how important we regard the spread of 
schools above the elementaxy stage ; this of course was on 
the supposition that they are taken advantage of by tlie 
classes who have hitherto been content merely with the 
elementary schools. The demand of onr age is for an 
increasing number of more intelligent workmen; we need 
also youth of higher intelligence in commerce, and a better 
educated peasantry. In the great mass of the lower officials^ 
too, a raising of the level of school training is highly desir- 
able, not only for the sake of the higher practical capacity 
they would thereby bring to their work, but more especially 
with the view of raising the moral tone. This a higher 
school can effect much more easily than the elementary 
school. 

Tlie schools we have still to consider have to prepare for 
two distinct classes of occupations. The one of these dasses 
has to do with practical activity, and is connected with 
business and commercial life ; the other works in the service 
of the State and of knowledge. For each class a different 
training is required. The point of imion between the two 
is found in a number of branches of the public service, some 
of wliich do not require a higher systematic training, while 
for others such a training is indispensable. The schools we 
mean are the Eeal-schools, and the learned schools or gym* 
nasia. 

The function of the former is in the main to give a 
rounded-oflf and finished education within themselves. Hie 
majority of the scholars on leaving the Eeal-school do not 
continue their education, but go direct into the business thqr 
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mean to foUovr, although without special instnictioa in any 
particular liue, such as could be got in tJie f^iecial tnds 
achoola. The gyninasiuni,* od the other hand, does not 
undertake to finish education ; it leaves this to the untvenitj, 
which stands between school and professional life. It is in 
OUT opinion Uie ignoring of this distinction that has led to 
most of the mischief in our education sjstcm. The public 
have insisted on the gTmnosia giving a finished edncatioD 
for life, and the; have claimed, on the other hand, for tin 
Beal-schools the right to prepare for the univeisitj, and to 
have their iostruction recognised for entrance to the posti tot 
which a conise at the university is pn>patato(j. Hie ooa- 
sequence would be that to give a finished edncation for Ufe 
the gj-mnasia would have to do too much, and to undcitoke 
the teaching of some of Die things formerly taught at the 
universities, in order to give some of this instruction f> thoM 
who do not take a uoiversitj course. The Real-schools, 
again, are forced to screw up their standards to meet tlie 
demands of the universities, and those who do not with to 
go to the universities are orerhiirdened. In both cases the 
vast majority suffer for the sake of the minority, althoogh 
neither do the minority receive their full amount of benefit. 
The aims of our time seem, as above stated, to be directed 
at shortening the length of the course in the Beal-schools. 
This is only possible by the omission of LaUn ; were this 

■ {Tkt author here qsote* *t coiuideraUa length m rapport of Ifca dw. 
tinctioD aUted in the test between the ewentU taaeUtnm of th« ».^ | 
•choob and the gTinnaaia from Ux work of WUL Sebnder (br imb* 
yean a membeT of the School Council for the Fnnae* •< Pra^M}— " JEr|«. 
hnDga- nod OoterricbbJehre for Gjmnaitea ond BealachslM," ted •dWt^ 
Berlin, 1882. There ii great probability that the dUtiactlM ia, "--fM,. 
a correct enongh one, but in practica "iiir.iiilj pnwHih t^l ft IM w^ 

hare been rtrictlyoUetred. Indeed, the aotbor'i o 

large namlxn who prefer tha traJDlag of the g; 
istcntioQ of entering profewkBal lUeL] 
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done, the whole course of the school will be able to be got 
through. The gymnasia must again be treated as in a more 
especial degree preparatory schools for the universitiea. We 
shall then be in a position to avoid the present general com* 
plaints on the breaking-up of the course, on the overloading 
of the scholars with scraps of knowledge, on pressure of 
liome work, and on too long hours at schooL A further 
result of this would be the devoting of special attention to 
the spread of the higher burgh-schools, and Beal-schools 
with no Latin. The population would then be able to take 
general advantage of these, while the gymnasia should have 
to be brouglit back to their proper function of supplying the 
universities. The consequence of this would be — the very 
desirable one in our opinion — that youth intended for busi- 
ness careers would steer clear of the gymnasia. 

Let us look at this a little more in detail without going 
into the particulars of the Lchrplan, but confining ourselves 
to the figures we have already supplied* 

Attendance at the g}Tnnasia — that is, the completion of the 
curriculum, which we regard as the aim of attendance — 
appears to us highly doubtful as the best course for. youths 
intended for business. The curriculum is too long. We saw 
that nearly one half of the abiturients at the gymnasia at 
the present time were twenty years old or more, and that 
nearly the fourth part were over twenty years of age. lliis 
late age of beginning must render them less fit for what is 
required of them in business. We say nothing of the too 
well founded charges about the small development of the 
faculties of observation gained in the gynmasial course; there 
would not be much in these if the youth were free to choose 
his course at the age of sixteen or seventeen. But there can 
be no doubt that constant abstract thought at that time of 
development must seriously impair the aptitude for 
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and lessen the capacity for taking laige views, if sdiool edn- 
eakion is continued till the youth is twenty or twenty-one 
jeaiB of age. From sixteen to twenty the power of imitation 
batitsbest; and artistic capacity will be powerfully diedced 
if youth of ability are forced to devote this important time 
lo book work instead of utilizing it to increase and foster theb 
lalenL Hie ri^t moment is gone and can never be recalled, 

Ihe same is the case with the merchant^ the fieurmer, the 
manufiusturer. Only in rare cases will Uie abiturient who 
intends to follow any of these occupations see the necesnty 
or possess the determination to go through a thoroiq^ 
apprenticeship ; and yet this, as he will take more time to 
master the details, is more necessaiy in his case than it is fbr 
the youth who goes into business at seventeen. There is 
diminished interest for details; it requires more resolution 
to go through the weary routine of daily work with thorough- 
uess, and to undertake even the inferior duties. It is said 
that the youth who volunteers for the one yearns service 
submits to such duties. This is true, but it is the result of 
ei stem necessity which can only in a few cases be similarly 
applied. In most cases the place of the apprentice is taken 
by the volontair with no fixed duties, and with no responsi- 
bility, who frequently gives his attention only to what is 
interesting in the work, and so gains only a surface knowledge 
and not a thorough acquaintance with the business he is learn- 
ing. Masters, too, often leave such charges to look after 
themselves, the consequence being as we have stated. 

The ideal value of the training at a gymnasium is, and 
[laturally continues to be, an infinitely big^ one. It im* 
proves the moral tone of the people, and no one will deny 
iiat the spread of the gymnasia in proper ctrcomstancea if 
X) be regarded as a blessing. The gymnasia, indeed^ ha? a 
Deen so often praised that we deem it onoeceisaiy u> wn 
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more on the subject* Families in comfortable drcamstance^ 
therefore, are completely justified in letting sons intended 
for commerce, industry, or farming take the foil coarse at 
the gymnasium, and even go to the university before entering 
practical life. If required to take the principal over8igfat» 
or a share in the direction, of an old and well-establiahed 
business, they may fairly well cope with all the duties that 
will be required of them ; and there can be no doubt that 
the training of the gymnasium is better than any other for 
preparing men to fill with credit honorary public posts. 
Such a course, however, would hardly be justified for the 
majority of families who are obliged to struggle for existence, 
and in whose case the first object of a son is to get a 
situation. A striking proof of wrongly-directed education 
in this respect is to be seen in the financial decay and fie- 
(^uent ruin of our aristocratic families not secured by entaiL 
By way of preparation for the management of their estates 
the representatives of these families often take a course of law 
at the university or are tmined to be officers in the army. 

From the want of thorough training, too, there can be 
nothing but lessened or only partial interest in their work. 
The youth who has concentrated all his attention till his 
twentieth or twenty-first year,or even longer still,on theandent 
languages, or has taken a course at the university, will find 
it difficult to pass to a business career, and to find complete 
satisfaction in it. 

* [Very many of the facta a1>ove ailduced by the author are a clear eri* 
dence of the disposition of the public in Prussia to sympathize more with 
these liberal admissions of the value of the gymnasial courM than with the 
author's arguments against it. The arguments, in fact, are simply in sab* 
stance what was urged centuries ago by Montaigne and Locke. That these 
arguments, however, had force is sho^iTi by the existence of the modem 
Keal-schooL What it is important to notice is, that the gratifying develop- 
ment of the Real -schools in Prussia has not interfered ^ith the develop- 
ment of the gymnasia.] 
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A tnuning of this sort no doubt widens tiie sympathies 
aod capacities for eujoynient ; but it also creates intellectual 
wants whicli a fanner, a merchant, or a tradesman in narrow 
circumstances cannot satisfy. The consequence — a wide- 
Bpread one in these days — is by general experience a life 
out of harmony with its surroundings, and a constant effort 
to get near to the great intellectual centres. The majority 
ftie no longer content to live in small places, in a sure if 
modest sphere. If they are obliged to do so, and have the 
sense to live according to their means, the consequence in 
most cases is a settled discontent with their allotted fate. 
11 In most occupations, moreover, our usual school training 
K liu only a very limited influence in increasing producing 
power that can be utilized iu the national economy. The 
people, however, who have enjoyed this education are pre- 
cisely those in whom the wants referred to have materially 
increased, and in this way a disproportion lias too frequently 
been created between their power of production on the one 
hand and their wants on the other. 

The outcome of what has been said is that no worse course 
can be taken tlian that of screwing up tlie standard of school 
education in a one-sided direction without due consideration 
of what the effect of this will be. But it is of very special 
importance to avoid half education, which cannot fail to 
result when a very large proportion of the schoUiB leave 
school in the middle of the course. 

We readily admit, of course, that there are excepticjfu 
where the business maa receives no hann from an arlvanwd 
and long education. A youth may Uke to hii fithiti't 
business : the son of a landed proprietor may pick up < 
management iu the holidays : the manufacturer or the loer. 
chant may in a great variety of methods iotroduoe till wm 
to the ways of business, and the complete « 
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a business life atteDdant upon a long school ooarse maj Urns 
be avoided. The result in such cases maj even be highly 
favourable ; but they are notoriously exceptions, lie Jews 
are the best instances of this ; but then their natural turn 
for business and their keen eye for their individual 
interest render the risk in their case smaller. The Jews 
are often referred to as an example of what an advanced 
education can produce, and their successes are often addaced 
to prove that such an education is the best preparation for 
a business career. But it is not perceived that the Ger- 
manic races, as represented among us in Germanj, have 
rather a nature that aims at the ideal, while they lack the 
practical business capacities to produce the result attained 
among the Jews. 

It is sometimes said, in fine, that in more important 
concerns men trained at the gymnasia come constantly 
to the front. But for this they may have to thank 
not so much their gymnasial trainmg as their higher social 
position. 

The fact, however, is becoming more and more generally 
recognised that our trading and commercial classes, by 
attending only the lower classes at the gymnasia, are re- 
ceiving an insufficient education, which seriously interferes 
with their advancement. They would, in the same time, 
make really greater progress at a school of lower grade. 
Tliey would at least at such a school have gone over a 
course that would have led them to the higher classes, 
which seems impossible for them at the gymnasium. For 
these classes of the community the gymnasia are thus the 
direct cause of the complaints of insufficient education. The 
Latin or Greek that has been learned is sufficient no doubt 
to support the conceit of a supposed education; but it is 
not sufficient to meet the requirements of business. To put 
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within reach of these classes a higher education, complete 
in itself and adapted to Uieir occapatioiu in after-life, ap- 
pears to OS one of the chief requirement* of our time. 'Sot 
are indications wanting that oar GoTemmeDt recognbea this 
want, and ia doing its best to sapplf it But public opinion 
requires to be enlightened and impressed with the urgency 
of the question. The rusing of the standard of education, and 
more especially of that at the gymnasia, is no doubt a very 
desirable object : it means the widening of viewn and the 
spread of a more ideal conception of lifs ; but it is only to 
be justified when it is joomotive of the natJoiial well-being.* 
A too prolonged school attendance baa a further clUad- 
vantage whichf affecting as it does tlia bdily (Icvclvpment 
of our youth, appears to ns of very seti'ju.i \tu^xir\jxi\tfL. 
This is not the place to go specially into this question ; w* 
most content oarselvea with a few remarlu. From pfofw 
sional pens there is abundance of complaint on ths bodilj 
deterioration of onr youth. Only in compantively fair 
cases have the parents the nece«ary IcnowMge and opfwr* 
tunity to secure due proportion between bodtly txtrtAm KtA 
mental work, and yet the increase of iriiat is hijnrioM l« 
health in the life of our large towns renden tht pnmmttitm 
of such proportion more than ertx nitttmtf, la liw Hur 
land we have an exceDent ezanip4e of Um Um actlMi «f 
Government can be made to teO t«vsrf|| mmkim^ a mtt at m 
measoie of bodily exercifle fna/pmimrf ; l»4 mAf wltuM Mr 
Government grvei better kwl Ut Hw wtw wt m i f4 tm<k 
exetdiea in oar schtyJ* wiH tim dMtfftr, wMA <f y ww |# 
na an exceeding^ seriiMS 4n«, Itt h» » w *A 



t A« -fat* 4( Mr. ktt^U¥» 
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^^ It cannot, of course, be regarded as the dutj of GoTein- 
mo^t to set itself against the tendencj of the time, and to 
oppose the desire for higher education. Whoever has the 
desire, on his own account and at his own risk, to advance 
his sons to a higher social position, should have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so; and more, indeed, than hitherto it 
should be seen that the higher schools do not remain closed 
against the able poor. AU that we object to is the spread 
of half-education, the artificial application t>f the screw to 
increase the attendance at the learned schools, and the one- 
sided and unjustifiable favour that is displayed towards the 
higher classes. This wrong tendency is observed — 

(1) In the educational conditions recognised aa entitling to the one 
year's military service, and as preparatory for the civil aenrioe. 

(2) In the too great spread of gymnasia throughout the oountiy, 
as compared with that of the intermediate schoda 

(3) In the relatively too high grants made to the gymnasiiL 

In proof of our first point we state shortlj below* the 

* [Bcsidea supporting the author*8 contention in tlie text» the inaertioii of 
this rather lengthy note may serve the purpose of showing the dose ooo* 
nection that exists in Prussia between aU the higher schools and tiis 
various branches of the public service.] 

A.— GncKASiA. 

L The Certi6cate of Maturity qualifies— 

1. For entering the university, and the examinations required for enter* 
ing the church and the higher posts in the civil servioe ; 

2. For entering the course of study for architecture and machine-oca 
struction, and the State examinations connected therewith ; 

3. For entering the course of study at the Mining Aeademy and the 
examinations for the higher posts in the service of the mines, iron famacss» 
and the salt-works ; 

4. For entering the Royal Academy of Forestry and the eTamlnations 
for the higher offices in the Royal Forestry service ; 

6. For admission to the examinations for the higher postsl serrice % 

6. For admission to the Royal Friedrich-WUhelms Institate and ttie 
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I whidi entitle to Uie one fear's miliUry sorvic«, 
utd Uh pnTiteges whiA attach to the certiBcat« of itttend- 

« ud Surgerj at BecIIn (for thli tliMw 
~ B bj * special Caotral Commiuioii 

Th» Cortifickta of Uatorify cxonpta — 
7. fnm the ctAoaution for culga ; 
g. Fren t^ ntnsce cxuniiutian u naval-cadet, it !n mathomaUci Um 



n. Tba GcrtiSada ot ntUIictoc; attemUDC* and work (or oii« ycu M 
tlia higliat cUu (prima) quaUSe*— 

1. For poati id Uh Indirsct Taxa' a«rvic« (tor the Borvio« ol lb* DlcMt 
Taxes the aaiaa qaalificatioDi aro re>)ultcd ai in tbo b%hiir imta of tba 
aril •crriee) ; 

2. For the higher poiti in the telegnph servic*. A«luainUac* witJl tba 
ancient langiugcs ii not required [or this service, but ouinpkta (acilltjr In 
tba naa of French and Engbah la indispenaablah 

IIL Tlw certiGcato of fitneu to enter the blgbast oUh gai H fli ■- 

1. For entering tbe interior Judicial serrica t 

2. For license as a dentist | 

3. For adiniaiion to the higher Agricnltnral CoDagM | 

•L For civil-supemumenry in the administration of tbe prorlnaM | 
5. For tbe pott of clerk in the service of the mlne^ Iron ft 



6. For tbe exaniinaUoi) *• a land nrTeTor i 

7. For the examination for posts in tbe blgb«r postal sertlM (b«t m4f 
eiceptionallj) ; 

8. For admission as dvil aspirantfor tbs milltarjr aed naval iHrbl | 

9. For admission totfa* Boysl Veterinary CoUaga at BtHim ( 
1(L For tbe examination for endgn | 

II. For dvil-snpemnmerarj in tbe national nOwf ttn\m \ 

IV. The certifieaU of fitn«M l« anUr tU ■»« MMai <liM fA*^ 
seennda) qnaliflsa— 

1. For appointmenU in c onne c tlo witk Ifca tmftrtd tttk t 
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ance at, and of having done the work expected from, the 
individual classes in Prassian schools. 

V. The certificate of fitness to enter the lower Moond oImi (luitv- 

secnnda) qnalifies-^ 

1. For the examination as a teacher of drawing ; 

2. For attendance at the Royal College of Gardenings Beriia ; 

3. For attendance at the Royal Veterinary College^ Berlins 

4. For attendance at the Trade School ; 

5. For the office of postal-assistant ; 

6. For admission to the Royal College of Mndc and to the Bcyal Hin^ 
School of Music, Berlin ; 

7. For admission to the Cadets* College at Liohterfelde» Berlin. 

VI. The certificate of fitness to enter the third dan (tertia) qnalifiei 
For admission to an agricultural tchooL 

B. — Real-Gymnasia (formerly First Grade Real-Sehoob). 

These institutions have the same privileges as the Gymnana in the cor- 
responding classes, with the exception of L 1 and L 8. The certificate of 
maturity, however, qualifies for entrance to the university and the State 
examinations for the higher-school service in the branches of mathematici, 
science, and modem languages. 

C. — Higher Real-Scuools (formerly Second Grad«). 

These have the privileges of the Gymnasia given above in I. 2; IL 1, IIL 
4, and IV. 5, and also for all the inferior branches of the pablio terrioe. 

D.— PrOGTMNASIA and REAL-PROOTMSrASIA 

have, so far as they go, the same Lehrplan and the same privileges as the 
Gymnasia and the Real-Gymnasia. 

K — Real-Schools. 

(These for the most part are without Latin ; they have nx claaeec, the 
highest of which has a two years* course ; the course, therefore^ is mt«i 
years long). The certificate of having finished the complete course tatis- 
factonly entitles to the privileges given above in III. 4, 5, 6, 7t lit *nd I^. 
2, if Latin is an obligatory subject of instruction. The certifioato of fitnen 
to enter the highest class gives the privileges of V. 3, i. The oertificatt of 
satisfactory attendance and work for one year in the highest daas entitlet 
to the one year's military service, 

F. — Higher Burgh Schools. 

The best of these have already been mentioned under D. Under this 
name are included a number of institutions, partly urith and partly without 
Latin. The most important privilege they possess is that of holding exam* 
inations for the certificate that entitles to the one year^a military 
service. 
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From this it appcan, aad this is the onljr point we 
remark on, tlmt alteadaace at the second highest class at 
% gymnasium or Iieal-gj'mnasium gives the same pririlcgea 
: u the certificate from the hi;;hest class in a Iteal-school, and 
the ccTtifiuit« ol inaturity from a burgh-schooL In the 
samu way the certificate of the highest doss gives the pupils 
of tlie gymnasium and the Real-gj'mnasium extensive privi- 
leges, which the boy at the bur^h-school can only attain to 
by a certificate of maturity, or not at all. 

Besides, many professions can be eutcreil only by the 

B outiiicate of maturity from the liighcr schools; and it is 

r quite imtural for parents to send their children by prefer- 

IP ence to these schools, ia order to keep open to thorn all 

possible avenues to future careers, and to close do avenue 

against them. It is these claims of the different branches 

of the public 8er%'ice upon Uieir members tliat have given 

our whole higher education a permanent set in a wrong 

direction. 

In the year IS74 Uie Education Deportmout addressed 
questions to the different departmental ministers as to how 
far they would be disposed to modify tlieir demands, and 
especially as to how fur they thought they could go in 
dispensing with a knowledge of Latin. The answers were 
not favourable at alL Without a knowledge of this subject 
admission was positively refused into the Academy of 
Arcliitecture, " where the candidate had the intention later 
on of passing the State examination in architecture " ; aad 
entrance was similarly refused into the Koyal Academy of 
Forestry. A knowledge of Latin is still imperative u a 
port of the trainiug for the State service in mi&iiig. for the 
post of ensign, marine offlcer, or military-intendant, and for 
the liigher postal service ; it is likewise noceasary for 
studeats of pbaimacy and for veterinary smgooaa. 
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This predilection for Latin on the part of the authorities 
forms the main check to a sound school refomt. So long 
OS this preference lasts, the Real-schools cannot omit Latin 
from their course without losing the great mass of their 
scholars, who would make a rush to the lower classes of the 
gymnasia. The place to be assigned to Latin is thepundum 
saliens of the whole school question, which is further in- 
volved by the relations in which the schools stand to the 
universities. There is certainly room for complaint about 
the action of our military authorities on this subject. They 
regard the passing through two-thirds of the course at a 
gymnasium or a Geal-gymnasium as a more complete educa- 
tion than is got in the same length of time at a well- 
organized burgh-school. Our qu^tion cannot advance a 
step till this prejudice is abandoned. 

Similarly, the demand for two modem languages from 
every one year's service man, as was formerly insisted 
on, is rather much. It forced upon the burgh-schools an 
extension of the Lchrplan, which made it too difficult to be 
got over in their course. 

Tlie artificial inducements to leaving school before the 
completion of the course, by attaching large privil^;e8 to 
classes below the highest at the gymnasia and Beal- 
gyranasia will clearly be best avoided by making a certificate 
of maturity the condition of obtaining these privileges, this 
certificate to be graded according to the rank of the different 
schools. Tliis, however, can only be eflTected when inter- 
mediate schools are spread generally over the country. 

This brings us to our second point. It is a settled point 
of policy with the Prussian Government to plant gymnasia 
everywhere over the country. Its action, however, in this 
respect, it is fair to say, is by no means arbitrary; it is the 
result of pressure from the classes who give the tone to 
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aocicty. Only in the last session of the Landtag the Govern- 
ment was called upon to justify its refu.'ial to convert a 
pro-gj'ianasiuni into a gynmasium. The defence was that in 
the present over-production of abilurieats and of men with a 
aniversity education the Govenimeut held it to be its duty 
to extend the number of gymnasiA only when the need of 
such extension was proved. Several of the deputies admitted 
Ute force of this and supported the action of the Government. 
The opinion is becoming more general that too great an ex- 
tension in the direction indicated lias already taken place. 
In social and political life the lead is generally taken by 

»tbe educated class. The leading people even of a small town, 
the magistrates, the physicians, the apothecaries, the teachers, 
the officials connected with the law courts or the Government, 
have themselves been at the university and wish their sons 
to have the same education. Whea a higher school is In- 
stituted they naturally use all their influence to have it made 
a gymnasium. This secures for their children a complete 
school education without the necessity of going from home, 
which, on pecuniary as well as educational grounds, cannot 
fail to be an object with the parents. Hence the number of 
petitions from small places for the establishment of a gym- 
nasium, although only a small minority of the people really 
want one, and the Government hitherto has been very 
ready to listen to auch petitions. The consequence is that 
the merchants, artisans, land-holders, and peasants of the 
neighbourhood who intend their sons for their own occupa- 
tions, but who wish to give them an education above the 
common, are forced to send them to a gymnasium, inft*v1 of 
to a higher buigh-school or to a Real-school, when they 
could complete the course and get an education adapted to 
theiz circumstances. The further consequence is that a 
nujority of these scholars, and consequently a very Urge 
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percentage of the boys at the gymnasiay stop short at tht 
middle of the course* Others, however, from motives of am- 
bition complete the course, and, contrary to tlieir original in- 
tention, go to the university. In the university life they have 
the reward for the toils they have undergone, and what they 
have learned has a distinct professional value. 

To prove what we have said by statistics, we have not 
only to compare the number of the schools with the area and 
the population, but we have to attend particularly to the ' 
distribution of the schools and to determine where the 
population is directed to these particular schools. We most 
know in how many places there is nothing but a gymnasium. 
If we wish to go more deeply into the subject we must de- 
termine how many scholars at such places as compaied with 
others leave the gymnasium before the completion of the 
course. We should further know the social position of the 
pupils in the different classes, and also of the abiturients. 
The Government could easily supply information on these 
points, but at present most of it cannot be had, and we can 
therefore only make our inquiry half complete. 

Tlie number of the schools is known. In Wiese, voL IIL, 
there is a map from which we can see for the year 1873 in 
how many and in what towns there are only gynmasia. 
From this we have compiled the following table (p. 260). 

From tliis table we see that more than one-half of all the 
gymnasia in Prussia are isolated, that is, the population of 
the surrounding districts are obliged to send to a gymnasium 
all the children who are to get an education going beyond 
that of the common schools. 

This result is still further emphasized by the existence of 
29 isolated pro-gymnasia. The difference is remarkable be- 
tween the Old Provinces and the New. In the latter there 
were 32 per cent, isolated, in the former 60 per cent, and in 
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the four ngriculluml provinces as manj as 67 per cent. 
Tlie efTect of this Jisproportioa is still further heightened by 
the general deficiency of other schools, especially where they 
alone give the tone. No douht, taking Prussia as a whole, 
the Real and burgh-schools form 41 per ceot, of all the 
higher schools taken together, but it is mainly in the large 
towns that they are found as complementary to the gj'mnasia. 
The supposition clearly is that in the agricultural districts 
there is no need for the schools in question, the day-labourers 
and peasants having no desire for anything beyond elemeo- 
tary instruction, while the teaching of the g}-mnaaium la what 
is wanted for the sons of the official and land-holding claases. 
In the four agricultural provinces there are 83 gymnaata, while 
there are only 27 Real-schools and 15 higher burgh-schoola, 

•[In B«rUa than an 10 gjmuna ud 8 Beal-MboolL Of thcM^ t 
gyniDUu and 1 RmI-kIiooI an npportod bj Um SUta, •• •• alao 1 ^iV 
high icboal i tha rert ue luppoitad bj tha Citj ol Berlin. Saa nota f. tU.} 

t (Twalra milUoni, or nearlir halt tlia popalation ol tha kingdom of hvMiii 
ftra eng^geJ in occapatloni mora or leaa oonnactad with ■ghoaltom Thtn 
ara naarly fira million* of poaaaiaon of landed proparij. l^nt* aatataa an 
mainly found in tlM eaatcrn and laai popolona diitrlota. A tamj ktk^ b 
tha jaar 183:1 ahowed l,099,000awiMnof land, aaohluildlng BndMS| a«cM.] 
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that is to say, two-thirds of all the higher schools are gym- 
nasia, and while 56 of these are the sole representatives of 
higher education in their districts, onlj 7 Beal-schools and 
1 1 burgh-schools occupy such a position. There is here, as 
appears to us, a sad want of proportion. In the New Pro- 
vinces the proportions are reversed: there are there 13 
isohitcd gymnasia, but for this we find 6 Beal-schools and 
19 burgh-schools without any competition, and taking the 
whole of the New Provinces together there are only 40 gym- 
nasia while there are 55 Peal and burgh scliools. In the 
New Provinces, in other words, there is no artificial forcing 
of an excessive proportion of the population to give their 
cliiklren who are intended for business a learned edacation» 
or, to put it more correctly, from want of proper time to com- 
plete the course, only a half education* In the New Pro- 
vinces it is the interests rather of the great middle class that 
are consulted, whereas in the Old Provinces account has 
been taken, as hitherto has so generally been the case, only 
of the higher stratum of society and those districts have been 
made in a disproportionate measure to swell the lists at the 
universities. 

One thing more seems to us to be a clear result of these 
figures. Tlie development of our town population does not^ 
as is so generally maintained, tend to widen the gulf 
between the higher class and the great body of the people. 
It seeks, on the contrary, as is proved by the growing 
importance of the intermediate schools in laige towns, to 
bridge over the gulf by the formation of a middle class. 

A map, prepared by Dr. Ilenke in 1876, shows the dis- 
tribution of the higher schools for all Germany in much the 
same way as Wiese's map does for Prussia. He, unfor- 
tunately, takes no account of the second-grade Beal-schools 
or of the pro-Real-schools. From him we obtain the fol- 
lowing figures : — 
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Tlic comparison with area above is just as little satisfactoiy 
as that with population, for, according to the density of 
the population, the same proportion will have a different 
meaning. Wlien, for example, it is said that in Saxonj 
there is one gymnasium for every twenty square miles, and 
in Prussia only for every twenty-seven square miles^ it is 
not meant that gymnasial training is more favoured in the 
former State than in the latter ; because, on the basis of 
population, Prussia has one gymnasium for nearly half the 
number of inhabitants as compared with Saxony. The 
principal value of the table we consider to be this : It 
enables us to see whether the population have a choice of 
higher schools, or whether a learned school is their only 
alternative to resting content with the common schooL In 
this respect Bavaria is least favourably situated, and this^ 
doubtless, is the cause of the exceptionally laige crowding to 
the universities that has been long experienced in that State. 
In Bavaria one-half of the Gymnasia (15) were isolated. In 
these districts in 1875 there were no higher burgh schools 
at all, and only six Beal-schools. The learned schools formed 
92 per cent, of all the higher schools, whereas the cor- 
responding percentage in Prussia was only 58*7. By far the 
most equable distribution is found in the kingdom of Saxony^ 
where there is not a single gymnasium without a Beal-school 
or a higher burgh-school to compete with it. No doubt 
this is more easy of accomplishment in that State, where 
there is a thick population ; but it might surely have been 
avoided, where there were more higher schools than one, to 
have nothing but g}annasia, as was the case at Stuttgart and 
Pforzlieim, in Wurtemberg, and at Liegnitz, in Prussia. It 
is only in Saxony that the higher burgh-schools, the Beal- 
schools, and tlie gymnasia are about equally represented. 
The advantage possessed by this State seems to lie in the 
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g ftci that it has no pro-gymnasia, the place of these being 
J tdcen by higher burgh-schools and Beal-schools, while in 
I Bavaria the pro-gymnasia form 52 per cent ; in Wibtembeig» 
I SrC per cent; and in Baden, 27*2 per cent of the higher 
; Miiodls. The prominent place taken by this dass of schools 
pievents the growth of the other schools. 

Elsass-Lothringen is distinguishing itself by its laige 
Aomber of higher burgh-schools. The Beal-gymnasia were 
Imt poorly represented, and they have recently taken a new 
diaracter, by their change into schools in which Latin is 
not taught It is to be hoped that this course will not be 
without effect upon the rest of Germany. 

The objection may here be urged that we have based our 
observations on numbers which relate to the years 1873 
and 1875. But the fact is that the numbers for the most 
recent years could not be obtained ; * and those we formerly 
gave, 80 far as they were accessible to us, prove that in the 
intervening period no essential alteration has taken place. 
We have investigated the facts relating to our schools for 
each of the provinces of Prussia separately for the three 

* [From A recentlj-inaed table, obligingly forwarded bj Uie a«lbor, fiiisf 
the figures for 1SS3, the distnbatkm of the rarioos rlnin* of higher echook 
does not appear to hare been materiaOj altered lince the date of the lahU 
given on p. 20(1 In the ten yean the number of gymaaeia in Preeei* hM 
increaied from 220 to 2S3 (old prorinccs 207, new prorioeei 4S)« la tlM 
nnmber of the Real-gymnaaia there It no increaee. The elateMeatioa of 
the Real-tchooU below the rank of gyomaeta hat oadergoae aa altenltoa 
which renders difficult an exact conpahsoa betweea the two periodii Am 
eompared with the note on p. 260 regarding Berlin, the higher ednflioa of 
the German capital was, in 1SS3, provided for by IS gyaaaeU^ 1 
gymnasium, S Resl-gymaaata, and 2 npptr R«al'echool& la tho Ua ji 
the population had increased by a little orer 300,000. la thif ooaaoilioap 
it is striking to coospare Paris with Bcrlia. In aa artklo fai tho Mtwm dm 
Demx Momdn tor Dee. IS, 1S7S» U. Michel Bf^ a aeoihir of Ikg 
Institate, states thai ** aotwithetsadtag the iacreaee of p s yUKo a t |M 
anmber of lycte ta Paris has fiwisiBiJ sUrtnaory siaoo IfMl la llla| 
year thora were ^ aad there ara • otOLI 
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dates 1860-1, 1870-1, and 1880-1, as regards the number 
of the gymnasia, abiturients, and students, with the object 
of seeing what connection can be established between them. 
It would have left a gap in our inquiry to omit this 
altogether, although the result for the individual provinces 
is not of very great consequence, as too many factors have 
to be taken into account We have to consider not only 
the proportion of schools to population, but also, as already 
mentioned, the proportion to area, and the relation of the 
schools to each other ; then the circmnstances of the parents 
have to be taken into account, which tell differently in the 
country and in the town, and differently, again, as between 
places where there are large estates or a preponderance of 
peasantry, although these may not come far behind the 
land-holder in wealth. 

From the details for the various provinces, we see it to 
be a mistake to suppose that it is especially the lai^ tovms 
which have contributed to the over-production of abiturients 
and of university students. It is the agricultural provinces 
wliich have done most to bring about this result. In 
Brandenburg the increase of the abiturients in the three 
periods is represented by the figures 100, 124, 133; and. 
in the provinces of Prussia, Pomerania, and Fosen by 100, 
150, 180. But we have no information to show how {jbut 
the majority of the abiturients come from the large towns 
or of what religious creed they are. Were this latter given 
it would easily be shown that the percentage of Jews is too 
small, even with the large numbers of them that go to the 
university, to have had, as has been maintained, any appre- 
ciable influence upon the attendance. 

Here, however, the statistical method fails to set every- 
thing in its proper light, and reliance upon it alone is apt to 
land us in false conclusions. But the numbers undoubtedly 
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■ ahow that the spread of the gy nmasia in most of the pro- 
Tuces of Prussia,* and, indeed, throughout Germany in 
general, ia iar greater than out reqnirementB, and that in 
thia way a direct road is laid to the overcrowding at the 
oniversitiea. The numhers show, further, that thcic is a 
eying want of higher hurgh-acboola and Beal-scbools of a 
dan that give a snitahle preparation for hnaiueas careers. 
Ttma these statements may he deduced the task that lies 
1wf<n« na. 

In the Besoipt of 1870 the Minister Von Muhlcr ad- 
mitted that a commune is only entitled to have a public tiiglier 
school when all the reqairements of elementary education 
are satisfied. By a parity of reasoning, we might in otir 
opinion go farther, and maintain tliat the establishment of a 
gymnasium could only bo justified where there exists one of 
the intermediate schools, at the very least a iiigher bnrgh- 
schooh Tlie sending of the small number of childrea to 
places where there is a gymnasium is a matter of easier 
accomplishment than the sending of our ordinary buTghen^ 
sons to distant places where they may obtain at non-Latin 
schools the only training that is suitable for them. Tht 
gymnasia, relieved of their excessive numbers by the spread 
of intermediate schools, will assuredly be able to do better 
work than hitherto. We shall at least liave a lessening of 
home work when each teacher has a smaller number to teach. 
The erection of pro-gymnasia, however, for Beal-achooU ia» 
we must emphatically state, no solution of the qaeetUn. 
The only effect of these is to lead the people to nst laUt* 
fied with a half school education. 

* It aliODld b« mMmbarad th«t at leut odm Ufor* )■ FraMla a ifmgi 
■odi M that w« an hen advocatiog t«i>k placa. BatwMi 111! mi IM 
tb« DunUr of learned Khoob went Aon Iron ISA t« IM, -'*^f^^|| ^ 
papnUtiDnuitbattuMhadB0iMapabMtMp«reMiu4MhM|af'- '-- 
TlpwoMt. 
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We find, further, a one-sided, excessive, and artificial pfo- 
motion of the higher education, especially of Uiat of the 
learned schools, in the too great contributions made to these 
institutions alike from central and local sources. A dis- 
proportionate attendance at these is thus facilitated, especiallj 
as these grants are attended with no satisISactory rise in the 
school fees. 

On this point two opposing tendencies are observable. 
The one — the democratic — r^ards it as all-important to 
spread school education as widely as possible, to raise it ss 
high as possible, and, as a consequence of this, to make even 
the higher schools as accessible to all as possible. Contri- 
butions arc made by the collective body of the people with 
the view of keeping the school fees moderate. Hitherto this 
has been the prevailing idea, and it is completely justified so 
long as the main object is to stimulate the desire for educa- 
tion, and so long as we can calculate on the demand for it 
only being too low and not too high. 

Tlie other, the more aristocratic tendency, is difireienL 
It regards it as unquestionably the duty of the State and of 
the local autliorities to put elementary education within the 
reach of all ; but this duty is a limited one when we come 
to education above the elementary stage. This higher edn* 
cation cannot be turned to advantage by all, and, indeed, it 
becomes a positive disadvantage when it is out of propottioo 
to the circumstances of the recipient Culture, too^ it is 
further maintained, is advanced more when a small number, 
even with great sacrifices on their part, are secured the beet 
training for the end in view, than when it is shared by an 
excessive number, who necessarily lower the lerel of col* 
lective achievement, because the means are not sulBcieni to 
put the highest training in such a way within the readi of 
alL 
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Between these two conceptions there is iio difTerence in 
principle^ Even the second regards the spread of ideal 
benefits as equivalent with the advance of culture, and 
attempts it. But to secure success here, modcmtioo before 
all tilings must be observed. We came to the result that 
in different directions a disproportion is already perceptible 
between the number of persons provided with higher 
education and the posta to put them in. 

We saw that from 80-86 per cent, of the abiturients go 
to the university, and that from tliis cause there has been 
produced an overci-owJing in all the departments of uni- 
versity study, while an excessive proportion of the scholars 
at the gjTnnasia do not reach their goal at all. Tlie impera- 
tive requirement, therefore, seems to be to lend the stream 
away from the gj-miinsia. Tlie best way to do this is to 
increase the fees, and so more and more to cover the cost 
of the gj-moasia. 

It will of course be objected that if this wero done it 
would be almost impossible for the poorer classes to raise 
themselves to n higher position, and that the gj-mnasia would 
be even more exclusively reserved than at present for the 
wealthy classes, which would be a hardship and an injustice. 
The injustice we dispute. As things are at present the 
blessing must be said to be very small, when mediocre 
abilities, by all sorts of sacrifice and pinching, force their way 
into a social sphere, where in many cases they never get 
thoroughly acclimatized. For themselves, the gain ia R 
small one, and for society a smaller one stilL 

In these d.iys a large number of youths miss their destiny. 
With no special aptitude for a university course, but with 
abilities that would have made them excellent tiudcamen, 
they go through a laborious preparatory course, with a view 
to the office of preacher, higher school teacher, or advocate 
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The necessity of vrorking for their daily bread, meanwhile, 
has deprived them of the opportunity of taking on any 
broader, and especially any social culture ; and it is little 
wouder if the outside observer comes to the conclusion that 
it would have been better had they indulged their aptitude 
for a practical career. A complete education on all sides 
the gymnasium cannot give. What is there given has to be 
completed by that of the home, of the family, or else of life 
In too many cases this part of the education is sadly de- 
fective, and hence the laige ntmiber of abiturients — excellent 
Latin scholars, perhaps — of good students, even of higher 
school teachers and officials, who have had no harmonious 
training, not only as regards externals, but as regards their 
conception of life and their moral feeling. No educated 
man will doubt that a good tradesman stands higher than 
an indifferent pastor or teadier. On the other hand, it 
would be a hardsliip if, by raising the fees, the way were 
closed against the able poor. Along with this, therefore, we 
very strongly recommend the introduction of a laiger number 
of free places for poorer scholars who have evinced real 
ability at the common school If these get a complete and 
all-round training in good institutions for a learned career, 
the difficulty under. consideration will be met and our serious 
overcrowding will be avoided. 
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^ CHAPTER XVI. 

TOE EXFEXDITUBK ON EDOCATIOH IK PRUSSIA. 

Tbs cost of educatioD, so far as our preseut iiiquiiy is coa- 
cemed, was — 

PerecnL 

For th« Public Elementary Scbools (1882), . £5,050,851 

Frorafeefi, 648,776 = 12-8 

For all the Ui-her Sthools for Boya (1883-Sl) 1,275,849 

From feet, 604,530 = 47 

For theGjinnasia{incL Pro-gymnsNa), . 601,125 

Fromfen, 878.298-41 

For the Universities (l?82-«3) . . . 391,089 * 

From f€w,+ &&,. .... 36,430 = 9-3 

From endowments — 

The Elementary Schools drew about . . . X500,000 

The Higher Schools, 87,283 

The Gymnasia, 47,754 

From grants, rates, and patrons' additions there was con- 
tributed — 

For the Elementary Schools, .... £3,900.000 

For the Higher Schools, 584,035 

For the Gymnasia (incl. Pro-gymnasia) , . 378,298 

For the Universities, 292,228 

* Thii it ciclniira of the £2700 fomeri/ meatioaed m pud by tbs 
QoTarsmant lor tlie cacoanjement o( tbv decwti. 

tIAs«ipUincdonp.S7S.] ''^^^■*. 
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Cost per child in the Elementary Schools, 238.4d. 38. 18^ 

Cost per boy in the Higher Schools, 1668. 798l 78^ 

Cost per boy in the Gymn.(incL P.-Gymn.),1748. 818. SOs. 

Cost per student at the University, 6418. — 4648^ 

From this it appears that the expenditure from grants and 
rates for tlie liigher schools is very considerable, every scholar 
drawing from these sources about £4, or nearly the half of the 
entire cost. No doubt the cost to the public for the elementaiy 
schools — for our purpose it is indifferent whether this is 
from grauts or rates — amounts to seven times more than for 
the higher schools ; but it must be kept in view that these 
latter sums are expended on behalf of the better classes rf 
the population, and the question arises whether this can be 
completely justified. 

It may be justified so long as without such contributions 
tlie general education of the people is from poverty not 
sufficiently high. Its justification will cease when this is 
no longer the case, but when the attendance at the schools is 
normal ; and it will be quite unjustifiable when the schoob ' 
are crowded, which is undoubtedly at present the case with 
the gymnasia. 

The fees in the gymnasia at present may be set down, on 
an average, at £4 to £5. We find them also at J63 128. 
and £6 : here and there even a little higher (at Dusseldorf 
6 guineas, Altona £6, for pupils living beyond the buigh, 
£9.*) Still these are only exceptions. 

It may be taken as a very common proportion that the 
cost to the parents is, in the elementary schools, 18s.; in the 

* In 1824 the fees at the gymnasia showed great diflerencea : bj 1804 
they had become tolerably equalized : in 1S74 the fee in all the cUaaasia 
the Berlin gymnasia m as about £5. In Halle that is the fee at the proaont 
time. In the girls' high schools the fees are from 72b. to 06a, 
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Tmrgh-schools, 30s ; and in the higher schools, 909. At 

ftnt sight the difference, indeed, appears considerable ; bat 

.when looked at more closelj a five-fold increase cannot be 

_jregarded as sufTicienL Eighteen shillings for one child, or 

thilty-six ahiUinga for two, is a very heavy burden for a 

^ working -tnaD. it ivould be deemed quito oxccptionol in 

ptL middling -sized town to lovj' so much from him hy direct 

i taxation. It 13 5 per ceiiL of au income of ZiO a year. 

p It would be an excessive burden laid upon the workman, as 

|| it amounts to about 15 per cent, of the free income, that is, 

I aft«r deducting the minimum sum on which life can be sup- 

t ported. On the other hand, ^5 is too little for a schoUr 

at the gymnasium. Even in the cose of three children it 

only romcs to 5 per cent, on an income of X300, and the 

increase of the percentage of the free income is but amaU. 

We have re<|uired the efforts of six decades to bring about 

an equable distribution of taxation. Sixty years ago it was 

deemed impossible to levy from the rich and well-to-do 

classes Vixes amounting to XIO to XlOO ; and even yet we 

are not able, and it will require a veiy long time before we 

are able, to make the rich pay for the schooling of their 

children as they shuuld. At first the highest rate which 

a taxpayer had to pay as income-tax was £7, later on it 

was £21. and later on still £1080. Even this limit bos 

latterly been superseded as too narrow. Meanwhile the 

exemptions of the lower classes have always been increasing, 

although there is considerable room for further excmpUoni 

before an equitable adjustment is reached. An increase of 

the fees at the gymnasia of 50 per txnL, to be raised latar 

to 100 per cent, on the present rate, and tliat without any 

distinction of the classes, would essentially relieve the rates 

and help the schools, and would be no more than dimm- 

stances roquira la thi» wsy tt would b* poMlUa to lower 
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'VM X22,37l ; ftnd in 1882, £23,443, or about 13s. per 



These figures require no cooimeuL The Government 

«AMrl7 goes od the auppositioa that it ia its first duty to 

' pfomote the institutions which are intended for the training of 

(die State ofBdals, with the view of keeping up tlio requisite 
Mqfply, and of having these officials as well eduuitcd as 
poMiUe. This procedtue is justified so loi^; ns there exists 
" amy fear, without such special aid, of the failure of the 
' mpply of candidates for the Civil SerTic& Tlivrc is no 
knger foundaticoi for any such fear, aud the justification 
tot the procedure of the Government is correspondingly 
diminished. On the other band, too, the other circles of 
Um population have a claim for similar rapport wbeu there 
is a deficiency of the schools which thej need. It appears 
reasonable, therefore, that the sums whidi arc brought in by 
the increased fees at the gymnasia, and which would no 
longer be required from the State, should be expended partly 
in supplying free places at the gymnasia, and partly fo 
supporting higher bargb-scbooU and Beal-Ach/joU instead 
of pro-g}'mnasi&. This is the simplest way <A diackiag tJac 
over-production of university bred m«a, and of wpplylM 
the higher working doss, in the wider seoK of that t*m, 
with a more finished education, and cue lu/itK mijuLU t« 
their requirements than bos hithaUt hvea th* *»m. 

For our present poipow tt'wA spxaal JflUaMt 1« tsh« » 
glance at the income and ezpetdjtwn i4 vmr MitiMMM i 
but unfortunately we have not foJI sttaUstiM far * mif|||f 
and satisfartoiy dia eu aMoe <4 tLt mI^wA. 7\m Mtf tf At 
nnivemties to the Suit iam bw* as Mfews >-' 
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Year.^ 


ToUL 


Per Stttdeni. 


1805 


£15,249 


£9 15 1 


1820 


59,402 


— 1 


1834 


67,676 


13 8 


1849 


73,659 


16 15 


1850-60 


73,833 


15 9 




1861-66 


86,923 


15 4 




1867-71 


131,200 


18 4 




1871-76 


216,336 


28 2 




1876-81 


276,307 


28 14 




1882-83 


295,661 


24 3 




1883-84 


292,228 


23 4 





Of more recent date the extraordinary expenditure fonnfl 
a large proportion of the whole. Recently a laige number 
of magnificent buildings have been erected, to accomplish in 
shorter time and in a more excellent way what had formeily 
from necessity or excessive economy been neglected. This 
extraordinary expenditure, however, can only be represented 
by averages, as there are naturally great fluctuations in the 
amount from year to year. The entire cost on the universi- 
ties (inclusive of the extraordinary) was from 



Year. ~ 


TotaL 


Per Students 


1871-76 
1876-81 
1882-83 


£342.921 
418,812 
379,651 


£44 11 
43 10 
31 



In the first of these periods the extraordinary expenditure 
formed 37 per cent of the whole; in the second period 34 

'^In 1697 Prussia had 4 nnivenities — Duiaburg, Halle, KOnigtberg^ and 
Frankfort — which were endowed to the extent of £3930. In 1797 the «b» 
dowment for the 5 onivcraities — Erlangen being now one of them— was 
£9053. 
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nut; last year 00I7 22 par eeol; while m 1869 it 
percent Ofooarsethisextzaov&iaiyoaUajisiiot 
tely in oonnectiofi with the aiiidenta. It cannot^ how- 
be completely neglerUwi, n without it the eoot appean 
fw, and the increaae in the eoat is not ccxndlj iqpve- 
L 

the year 1882-3 the total eoat of the uiiTCCBtaea waa 
.»089, of whidi onlj £36,430 waa their own ftawmg^ 
jht in from ttodent^ fee% iiftlftffti fii ff ^ ^F^ ^^ffi ^ wiA 
mirersitie^ sodi aa thoae for the firatanfiit of ack 
e» fta This amounted to 9*3 per ceoL of their caloa 
whereas the contribntioB of the State — i^ait from dtt 
ndinaiy contnbotiooa— came to 72 per ceoL 
€ remailc natarallj oocois, that when the ontlaj for the 
rsities on the part of the State is so coosideiable, and 
^Qtributions of the students thexa^eWes so small, eape' 

in times of overcrowdings the claims of thoce moat 
f interested shoald ccnne in and a saving of the SCate 

be effected, 

the other hand it is to be olserred that while a cer* 
c^crease of the mairicnlation fee mig^ be ri^t enoogli, 
aid be difficult to make this increase sadi as wovld 
^7 affect the i0ecum^rf result The main burden lor 
"^ents lies in the nAinlea^Dot of the rtodents, and in a 
^Jjge number of cases this is alieadj heavj enoogji. It 
<^ snrel J to stop the stream at its sooroe that at its oat- 

It is hard oolj to p^r»:Knt a barrier when their aoaa 
^j far the cnivenatj, axvl when all the sacrifioea hsfv 
Ki^de. In the same wa j it is wrong, in oor opinioSy to 

tJie first examiitatMi easj and the aeoood one hard. 
at the first stage to enter upon a new coarse diaa, 
jeaxs later, at the aeeood. 
BiTca a &Ise impreasioa, however, to thiMigt the State 
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I expenditure for the universities upon the studenU alone. 

I The establbhments and the collections take up 44 per cent 

of the entire cost ; and these would have been neoessaij in 
the interest of science as well as for the direct benefit of the 
people (such as hospitals), although the students derived do 
benefit from them at alL Various professorships, too, have 
been established to represent and promote their porticolar 
subjects in the country, although not more than two or three 

j students may be expected to attend the lectures. We said 

above that the universities are to be r^;arded not merely w% 
teaching institutions, but also as nurseries of science and 
learning. A different standard is to be applied to the 
expenditure \ipon them than to that laid out opon the 
schools. 

The close connection we have shown to subsist between 
the higher schools and the attendance at the universities 
will we hope be regarded as a sufficient justification of oar 
long digression from the immediate object of our discossioD. 



CONOLUfflON. 



The fact we specialljr aimed at cstablialuDg, and nkich ia 
gcncmlly known and recognised, was the euorrDons incruaM 
in the alteudance at tlie universities of recent years ; we 
liave investigated the subject in detail and tmccd its causea. 
We £aw at the outset tliat a similai liigli^water mark of 
attendance had been readied once before, iiaaielj, at 
the beginning of the thirlirs, in the present century. Some 
years thereafter the reaction came of its own accord, and it 
may be assumed that the present crowded atteiidauce will 
only be temporary. The phenomenon, however, presents 
itself with a breadth and a rnpidity well calculated to attract 
the si>ecial attention of the economist. 

Before entering more minutely into the position of the 
separate faculties, we tried to find out tlie social classes to 
which tlie students belonged, but, unfortunately, on a very 
limited bo^is. We reached, however, the certain result that 
our ofTicial classes, in the widest sense of that tiirm, ar« re- 
cmitc<l to a far greater extent than formerly from circle* 
without academic culturo, and, indeed, in a very lai^ dcgrM 
from the poorer claMCS. Dicterici, no doubt, is right wbca 
he says, " Tlie State needs people who have been accostomed 
from their youth to limited means, and who will at a future 
day be content with a modest lot ** ; but this liaa also its 
reverse side, to which we drew attcatioin. 

Of the aepante fiicultica we found by br the most oon- 
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siderable increase in the philosophical faculty ; and in this 
faculty we saw that it was the principal and not the subsid- 
iary branches of study that produced this result. The in- 
crease, in fact, was caused mainly by the lai^ numbera 
studying science and the modem languages. Our attempt 
to compare demand and supply here was not verj suocessfuL 
Hitherto we saw there has been no lack of posts in the depart- 
ment of classics; but in the departments of mathematiest 
modem languages, and science there is a distinct over-supply 
of teachers. In law our statistics yielded an altogether 
extraordinary over-supply. In medicine sufficient employ- 
ment has as yet been found for the growing numberSy 
although this is specially owing to the dying-out of the first 
and second class surgeons. In Protestant theology, too, there 
were up to tlie present time large gaps to be filled up. In 
both of these, however, medicine namely, and Protestant 
theology, tlie increase of students has of recent years been so 
considerable that the supply is far beyond the demand, if 
the large numbers continue for a short time longer. But 
the number of abiturients, as we saw, has gone on steadily 
increasing up to the very last year of the period under our 
consideration, and a larger supply still is doubtless to be 
looked for. Catholic theology in these times occupies qidte 
an exceptional position. It is the only branch of study which 
at the present moment still lacks its necessary support. It 
suffers from a felt want of students, which must continue at 
any rate for a series of years longer. 

The question now occurs. What opinion is to be formed 
on the economical importance of these phenomena ? wherein 
are their causes to be sought for ? and what measures arie 
eventually to be taken to counteract their effects f 

We found ourselves obliged to oppose the widespread idea 
that an increase in the number of those who go to the uni- 
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rtmuity is in all circumstances to be legarded as a gratifying 
Atndication of the spread of the desire for culture. This is 
plM>w Dieterici, the statistician, puts it : — ** Happy the State 
(■Nrfiich possesses in all lines of life, in town and country, a 
■ilaige number of men who have been at the university and 
■Ihad a systematic training ! • • • ' Is it not a grand thing 
■itiuil^ in Prussia as a whole (at the beginning of the (AMiet), 
9 taking town and country together, of eveiy 100 heads of 
p funilies, one has had a university education f • . • Ihe 
k golden tree of culture bears precious fruit in all ranks.** 
t Our numbers showed that the universities ^une to be 
regarded as institutions for the teaching of professions, and 
^ that the gymnasia in their turn are to be looked upon as the 
special preparatory schools for the universities. An over- 
whelming proportion of the gymnasial-abiturients go to the 
university, and a still larger proportion of the students take 
a university course merely as a means of earning a living. 
It is only a few who go to the university with a view to 
general culture alone. 

The decision of the question, therefore, whether the 
attendance at the universities is too large or too small must 
rest simply on the relations of supply and demand. An 
over-supply, as we sought to show, is just as bad as a short 
supply. The consequences of the former are these: Hie 
standard of the examination is raised excessively high, the 
result being that a very large proportion of the candidates 
are rejected, and forced to take to another line of life ; or an 
appointment is long of coming, or the salary is kept low, or 
promotion is retarded — all which spreads discontent in the 
circles concerned, and leads to the emigration of our capable 
young men, who have cost the country considerable sums to 
train them. For this the country receives no compensation • 
the youths, indeed, are deprived of the chance of making it 
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and they are forced tx) make an offer of their abilities to some 
other country. 

But there are some other points in this connection that 
require to be considered. 

The great mass of the population which, with some 
exceptions, gets no further education than that of the ele- 
mentary school, forms an overwhelming proportion of the 
entire population, moderately calculated at 90 per cent. 
In the lower classes, also, marriage is more general, and takes 
place at an earlier age than among the educated classes ; and 
by their greater fertility, in spite of the greater infant mor- 
tality prevalent among them, they increase &ster. The 
increase of the percentage of the educated classes, which 
would otherwise have been equal, should for these reasons be 
a good deal smaller ; but, as the percentage does not vary, 
this proves among other things an increasing and successful 
efTort for culture on the part of the great mass. On the 
other hand, as population increases in density, a smaller 
number of representatives of the different professions suffices 
to supply the needs of the people ; that is, in proportions 
otherwise equal occupation is found for fewer advocates, 
fewer officials connected with Government and with the ad- 
ministration of justice, fewer preachers, apothecaries, phy- 
sicians, &c. ; because, where population is dense, one person 
can more easily and satisfactorily attend to the same number 
of people than where population is scattered. We saw that 
in several of the professions in Prussia, in comparison with 
population, the nimiber of posts had considerably diminished 
during the last decades — a circumstance which can be 
attributed to no other cause than that mentioned. 

In the year 1815 there were 87 Protestant clergymen to 
every 100,000 inhabitants; in 1840 the number was 65; 
and in 1881, 48; the proportion of Catholic cleigy in 1828 
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wu 110; in 1840, 98; and in 1881, 83; of lawyers the 
jnopoition in 1831 wu 44; in 1851, 35; and in 1881, 
31. In the case of licensed physicians we have an increase 
in the oamber instead of a decrease. In 1834 the number 
for eveiy 100,000 inhabitants was 17 ; in 1879 it was 30. 
while it was thought right that a less educated should be 
repUced by a mora highly trained medical staff. In future, 
however, the increase cannot be expected to he equally great, 
although the increasing wealth of the public should render 
the calling-in of medical aid mora general, and although in 
country districts there are still many vacancies to be sup- 
plied. Teachen, too, with a university education have 
increased considerably in comparison with populatioo. In 
1816 the Dumber was 10 for every 100,000 of the popula- 
tion; in 1846 it was 13 ; in 1863, 14; and in 1881, 19. 
Here certainly a further increase in the number is desirable, 
and the prospect for students of philology seems righter 
than that in the other professions. On the whole, however, 
it must be maintained that the wont of increase in the pro- 
portion between students and population is not by itself to 
be regarded as an unhealthy symptom ; an increase, on the 
other hand, may well involve a serious disproportion. 

The facts that have here been presented showed titat in 
our time such a disproportion has arisen almost all over, and 
that rapidly too, and we tried to show its causes. We saw 
that these were three. The first we found in the circumstances 
connected with our schools. We established the fact that 
in Prussia, as indeed in most of the other States of Germany, 
too much favour was shown by the State to the learned 
schools, and too little support was given to the intermediate 
schools. By this policy wide circles are forced, or indaced to 
educate their children, who were originally intended toi 
business careers, as if they were preparing to enter one at 
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other of the learned professions ; and it is no wonder if k 
excessive number of these continue on the rood along whic 
they have been directed. 

It is further a fact — and indeed a very lamentable £Eict— 
that people engaged in commerce and industry are not gene 
rally allowed in Germany the social position which is thei: 
due, and which they generally take in other countries. Koth 
ing but extraordinary achievements or an imposing fortmu 
puts them on the same social level as the university trained 
oflicial. Tlie student's life is, doubtless, a pleasant one, and 
the consciousness of being able through this career to reach a 
more honourable position is the cause of many of our youth 
taking to a university life, when they have no special inclin- 
ation for any particular line in business. 

Commercial depression, finally, must be r^arded as a cause 
of the present crowding to the universities. It is not to be 
viewed as of equal consequence with those just mentioned, 
as it can only be considered as temporary in its effects. 
Tliat it does not tell with the same effect as the other two 
appears clear from the fact that the recent commercial 
improvement has had no effect in diminishing the numbers 
at the universities. 

It is not diflicult to see what plan ought to be adopted to 
counteract this calamity which already exists, and indeed is 
on the increase. Tlie authorities have first and foremost to 
discontinue their partial and artificial fostering of the learned 
schools. It is not of " staff-oflBcers," to use a figure that is 
indeed not quite a suitable one, either in the army, or in the 
public administration, or in commerce, that a want is to be 
looked for in Gennany ; it is rather "under-ofiScers" we need, 
well trained, and of a higher moral leveL These latter must 
in future have it put more easily within their reach to obtain 
an all-round education adapted to their after-career. Suit- 
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able schools must be provided all over the oountiy, and the 
fees must be moderate enough to leave them open to the 
poorer classes. The higher schools must be reserved for a 
relatively small number, and undergo a reformation that 
will enable them to give the highest education consistent 
with the harmonious development of the whole nature 
while avoiding to the utmost extent possible a waste of 
power. The gymnasia would then more exdusively 
than hitherto have to be treated as training schools for 
the universities and relieved of their foreign elements. 
The other schools should be deprived of this privilege of 
preparing for the universities, and so be put in a better posi* 
tion for concentrating their efforts on their proper functional 
We have no fear that such a sharp distinction between our 
schools would give rise to any greater division than has 
hitherto existed between the professions for which an aca- 
demical training is required and other occupations. A3 a 
real basis of equality of social position there is only one 
true education, and that can be obtained in different ways. 
We have the strongest possible objection to the idea that the 
trainihg of the Real-school is a lovxr training than that of 
the gj-mnasium : it is only a different one. It is no doubt a 
lower one as preparatory for attending the university : it is 
not so for entering business. The present time, with its 
dense population, its laige centres of intellectual life, and its 
improved means of communication, offers us a completely 
different life-training from what the beginning of the century 
offered to our grandfathers. Knowledge of the world, width 
of view, appreciation of other positions in life as well as 
knowledge of ourselves, may thus be more easily and better 
learned than by the study of books. The character, too, gains 
strengthening in this way, while the reason, the imaginatioili 
and the emotions may all thus find scope tat their adivlty* 
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The activity of a commei-cial career, with its iiiterc 
with the world, from which none can completely with 
supplies ample compensation for a university course. I 
ingenious article* on "Halbbildung und Gymnasialrefc 
Hillebrand remarks on this point : "* The aim of all ed 
tion, the most moderate no less than the highest^ is harm 
that is, due connection of the various faculties of 
individual within himself and of the individual \ 
humanity : to be educated means to be everywhere fit for o 
position and sphere of action." He would have to adi 
then, that men engaged in the walks of commerce or indus 
may acquire elsewhere than at the gymnasium and the u 
versity an education which puts him on a level with a 
professor, official, deputy, or physician. It is, further, qu 
certain that the abiturient fix>m the Beal-school comes near 
to a university student than the scholar from the low 
second class at a gymnasium. We are anxious that the Iatt4 
should be replaced by the former in commerce, industry, an 
rural life. 

The reform in our school system which we have hei\ 
advocated would of itself suffice to ait matters in a satisfiBLO 
tory position. But, further, advantage should be taken oi 
the present time to give legal effect to a reform that is desired 
by all who have intelligent acquaintance with the subject — 
the lengthening, namely, of the university course. The first 
step in the reform should be that the one year of military 
ser\'ice be not reckoned as a part of the university course. 

We have, in conclusion, to repeat what we said at the 
outset, that in the domain of education, statistics can only 
represent some sides of the question and cannot give expla- 
nations on all points that arise. By themselves they are not 
sufficient to yield a final judgment, and we are far from pre- 

* Rondscbaa, 1S79, p. 436L 
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sumiog to oGei such in our atteinpU to draw from tho 
statistics our own individual coaclusiona. These may stand 
in need of some modlGcatiou, but we regard our task as com- 
pleted if we have succeeded in collecting nnd manipulating 
the liitherto scattered statistics on the subject in such a waj 
as to ofler the leading statesman, the practical economist, and 
the historian, the means of forming a correct judgment on the 
questions under consideiatiou and ou our culture as a whole. 
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Note 1, p. 17. 
The DistribuUon of the German UniversUies, 

The total number of German universities has only been 
increased by 1 — Strassburg — during the period considered in 
the present work. The increase of the Prussian universities 
from 7 to 10 was caused merely by territorial changes within 
Germany itself. The war between Germany and Denmark in 
1864 resulted in the transfer to Germany of Schleswig-Holsteiny 
which was taken not only as a spoil of successful war, but on the 
ground that the province was really a part of the Germanic 
Confederation. Austria and Prussia, as is well known, quarreDed 
over the disposal of the province thus acquired. This led to the 
war of 1866 between these two States, which ended in the defeat 
of Austria and the total severance of its political connection with 
Germany. The States of Hcsse-Cassel, Hanover, Nassau, and 
Frankfort a/^L, which had joined Austria against Prussia^ 
were incorporated with the kingdom of Prussia, and the univer- 
sities of Kiel (in Schleswig-Holstein), Gdttingen, and Marburg 
became Prussian universities. The River Main separates North 
from South. Germany. The following division of the Grerman 
universities will be found useful in reading the present work : — 



FniBslan UaiTcrsitlc*. 


* 

South GermAn 
UniTeraitiM (fi). 


UnlTtnlties In 

tiMlfiDOr 

Conf«d«rmtod 
States (4) 


UniTHtltj In 
OX 


Old (J). 


Now (8). 


Berlin. 

Breslan. 

Halle. 

Greifswald. 

KSnigsberg. 

Bonn. 

Mttnster. 


Gottingen. 

Marborg. 

Kiel. 


Munich. 

Wilrzburg. 

£rlangen. 

Tubingen. 

Heidelberg. 

Freiburg. 


Leipdg. 
JeoJL 
Gienen. 
Rortock. 

• 

• 


StraMboif. 

• 
• 
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TahU Aovsing Ou DaUi of the FoundiUim of Ae Oentian Universitia, 
amd of Ihar Sv^ppnMtioK when Suyfrtmtmhas talenplaee. 



(The lilt indudei aome that are now Austrian.) 
1. Png"«> ■ 



Id th« I4th centni7. 
I34S 1 4. K«la, . . . 1SS8 1 (L Erfart, . . 13»3 
186S (SvpprcMd 1798.) (Supprmed 1818.) 

X HaiddbMg, 1386 | I 



0. Lapnc . . 1409 

7. RMtock, . 1419 

S. Gr^awald,. 14H 

9. Freiburft . 1437 



13. WitUnbwg, 1502 
(Id 1817 transferred to 

HUle.) 

14. Fruktart, . 1506 
(Id 1811 traosferredto 

Br«alkD.) 

15. Marburx. . 1927 

16. KOnigibarg, 1H4 



In the IStli 

10. laffOtUit, . I47S 

(In ISO! tmwfemd to 



IL Tubingen, . 1477 

11 Mains. . . 1477 

(Snpprcaacd 1791.) 



In the 16thceDt[U7. 

17. Dillingeo, . IU9 
(Soppreased ISOl.) 

18. Jena, . . 1558 

19. HelnuUdt. 1576 
(Snppreaaed 1 809.) 

2a Altorf, . . I57S 
1801.) 



31. UlmQti, . . 1S81 

(Koar A tlMologiMl Uf 

cnltT with aboat 100 



22, WunbnT^ , 

23. Ghtti, . . : 



34. GiaaiflD, . . 1607 

25. Paderbora, . 1615 
(Snppreued 1025.) 

26. Straaabnrg,* 1621 

27. Binteln, . . 1621 
(SnpprMatd 1809.) 

28. Salibnrb • 1B23 
(SnppreaKd 18ia) 



Id the 17tb centoiy. 

29. Omabrdcli, 1630 
(Soppreaaed 1633.) 

30. Una,. . . 1036 

31. Bamberg. . 1648 
(Soppreaaed 1803.) 

32. HMbora, . 1654 
(Converted into ft thao- 

logical arauBaiy IB 
1S1&) 



S3, Doiabtug, . 1656 

(Snppreaaed 1804.) 
34. Kiel, . . . 1666 
35l Imubmok, . 167S 
36. HalK . . lOH 



* Stmabotf ttUM fnttoomij M a LoUunm taAmtrnj, It 
hj th* bur(<nB<ljtai tt th* ■"■''~- of th* wcO-kBowa Jshs Btnrm. la IMl te d^ 
bacuD* Frtaeh, lad rmalnxl ao UH UTl, Tba luilTir^lf ma mtrad aa a OaaaB 
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In the 18th centory. . 

37. BretUii, . . 1702 I 99. ErlangeB, . 1743 I 40. Mftntor, . . 1780 
3a GdttingeB, . 1737 | I 

In the 19th centoxy. 

41. Berlin, . . 1809 1 42. Bona, . . 1818 1 43. UwaiA. . . U 



KoTB 3, ptge 8L 
niu3tralire of the Chapter on the ProUxiani Tluologkal Faemtig. 

As in Prussia the Church is in many respects simply one of Um 
great departments of State, one of the first requirements oa 
the incorporation of the new provinces in 1866 was the maknn 
of arrangements for their eodcsiastical administration. Just 
before the annexation, Hanover had been reorganising its Gmith 
in the Prussian direction. Prussia sanctioned and carried out 
the new arrangements, completing them kter on, and still farther 
assimilating that part of the new territory to itself by extending 
to it the Prussian system of theological examinations, and of tho 
election of ministers. In Hesse the three old consistories of Fissol, 
Marbui^, and Hanau were in 1873 merged into the one oonsisloiy 
of KasseL Wiesbaden was made the seat of the consislory in 
Nassau and Kiel in Schleswig-Holstein. These eonsistoriei^ 
however, are not meanwhile, like the Prussian consistories, m 
subordination to the Oberkirchenrath in Berlin, bat are direedy 
subordinate to the king through the Caltos-minister. Ao 
explanatory of a number of the terms used sod of poinU 
referred to in the text, it may be useful here to state briefly IImi 
constitution of the Prote^itant Church in Prussia. As in Rafmuiul 
countries generally, the king is the head of the Chofch. Thm 
royal supremacy* is exercised through the Oberldrchenrmlli — o 

• Thii AQtboritj, to accord with ReforiMd thoeglit o« the sabjMl, fa 
reg&nlcd not as an emanation from, bat at ma aaafanm to^ the rojsl 
But to tuch an extent ia the principle carried thai the (CslkoUe) 
Bavaria and Saxon j are actually hiihopt of the eviBfalksl diaickM la 
reapective dominiona. ** Die katholiicheD T aiidMhwua W9m B^jen 
Sachien (nicbt der Kaiser tod Ocsterreich and Kosif mm Ui^m) 
Bischufe ihrcr eTangelischen Landeskirvhen." l€hrhmck 4m 
tm<f evan'jtlUcKeii KirckenrechU, by Dr. Eail Friedbtn. Ttaohate 
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bodj nomiiuitod by tiie Icing and consisUng ol twelve parti/ 
derieal and partly Uy-metnberE. Tlie president is a layman, and 
the Tice-president a dei^'inan. The membors hold ofGce for 
life, and have the same poiiition and Bolary 03 tlie counsellors in 
the other great departments of State. The number of clerical 
membera ia considerably tlie larger, but as th^se for tho most part 
hold this ofBce along with sorao other, the most important part of 
tho bnainesa of tho council falls upon its lay element. This body, 
among otiier things, advifc-s the king on all matters of importance 
r^iarding legislation and ad mi nisi ration, confers with the central 
authoritiea on matters ia which other departments are interested, 
prepares ecclesiastical legislation, exercises the royal patronage 
ia livinga over £120 ayear when the appointment is not vested 
alternately in the communes or tho consistories, acta as a court of 
appeal incases of discipline .nnd grievances, takes the oversight of 
Uie militazy ecdesiaatical arrangements, of the preachers' seminary 
at Wittenberg, and of some of the benevolent institutions connected 
with the established Church ; it exercises, likewise, an overnght 
of the Church examinations, and the administration of tho fiinda 
allocated for the purposes of the established Church. 

Next below this body stand the eight provincial consiitoriea* — 
one for each province of tho kingdom, and having its seat ia tiho 
provincial capital, via. — Konigsberg, Berlin, Stettin, Breslao, 
Posen, Magdeburg, Monster, Coblentz. The number in oadi 
consistory varies from aiz to fifteen. The president is a layman ; 
the other members may be clerical or lay. Tho majority, howerar, 
as in the Oberkirchcnrath, are clergjrmen, and their rank and 
salary are the same as those of the other provincial officen of 
State. Under the superviaion of the Oberkirchearath Uieoe 

*Tb«word WM adopted into UMdnrcli from til* imperial adtalniatntka 
of tbe Romui*. It date* from the timce of Hadrian, In tba Bothb 
Church it denota tba suemblj of tha Cotlege of Caidinal*. In ^-j;'*M 
the E|H*copal coiui*tori«l eourU tx* dead. In tha n«Dch H ~ 
it meuii tha miciiter uid alden of tha puiib. la Gonnaa j the ec 
m tba Dwdara rapreaentatire* of tha Viaitation Cod 



bjr tha princaa of tha Tixiona Oermsn Roforawd Statea to « 
nport on particnUr phun of Chnreh yroA In RefiKinntkiD timan. A waB- 
kfiown isatUKO ii tha eommianon, of which Malanehthon was tba haad, 
^pointed to inipeet tha achooU ia 3aiaa j, and «l whi<& his weltlLWnra 
" UbaQoa vintatorias" was the onteoBSb 
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bodies take cognizance both of the inUma and the eadtema of 
churches belonging to the various proyinces ; and, in paiticalai 
is at their instance and under their supervision that the examin 
commissions conduct the theological examinations, on the resc 
of which the consistories grant the students the license to prei 
and to be ordained. 

The provinces, again, are divided into dioceses, over each 
which there is a superintendent In the eastern provinces tl 
superintendents are appointed hj the Crown, and hold office C 
life ; in the west they are appointed hj the local 83modi^ hi 
their appointment requires the sanction of the Crovemmei 
authorities and they hold office for six years. In the kingdcun c 
Prussia (including Schleswig) there are 415 superintendents^ ead 
with the oversight on an average of sixteen clergymen — llu 
highest number being 21 in Westphalia and the Shineland anil 
10 in Posen. They act under the provincial consistories. Hey 
conduct the official intercourse between the ecclesiastical 
authorities on the one hand and the communes and the clergy on 
the other, and they exercise an immediate supervision on the 
ofBcial conduct of the clergy and the church life of the conununea. 
In the exercise of their office they pay regular visits to the dexgj 
and the communes regarding both ifdema and exiemcL In 
many districts, too, in all the provinces they act as the inspectors 
of schools. 

Alongside of these three grades of the dvil government in 
things ecclesiastical there are also three grades of synods — the 
local synod, the provincial synod, and the general synod, meeting 
respectively yearly, three-yearly, and six-yearly. These rest on 
the communal or parochial life of the Church, the arrangements 
for which correspond more or less with those of the Presbyterian 
Churches among ourselves — one main difference being that the 
members of the Presbytery (Gemeindeldrchenrath, or, as in 
Scottish Presby terianism, the Session) are chosen not for li£% hnt 
for six years. The local synod consists of a minister and an 
elder from each commune contained in the hreis or circle. The 
provincial sjmod is a representative body, composed of depatiea 
from the local synods, a deputy from the theological faculty of 
the university of the province, and a number of deputies^ not 
more than one-sixth of all the elected deputies being 
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appointed by the Crown. The general "synod U also a ropresen- 
tativo body, consisting of ISO members, six of whom are sent by 
llie thoological faculties of tbo universities, and thirty by tb« 
Crown. Each synod has a peculiar kind of business which it can 
transact, tho main arrangements nfTccUng the internal working of 
I tbo Church failing to the provincial synods, and the consent of 
the general eynod being required to all laws that are passed 
tlTocting the Church. The provincial synods and the general 
i;fnod have each a body of officials empowered to act for the 
qmods during the years in which no meotings are held. The 
officials (die VorGtSnde) of the general synod act along with 
the Oberkirchenrath in deciding cases aSocting the doctrine of 
clergymen.* 

As regards the theological faculties at the universities, it may 
be ^>d that they are practically independent of the Church 
uthorities, except that the Oberkirchcnrnth and not the cultoa- 
minister, as in the other faculties, has the ultimate voice in the ap- 
pointment of professors. The privilege of sending a deputy to 
their provincial synod and to the general synod unites them 
organically with the Church. The share, too, taken by some of 
them in the theological examinations helps to keep the theological 
teaching in touch with the Church. The seminaries at Witten- 
berg, Berlin, Magdeburg, Frauendorf, and Herbom supplement, 
but do not take the place of the theological training of the uni- 
Tersities. Their aim is as much ahavlicA as uissenscha/Ouh. 

Close on two-thirds of the population of Prussia belong to 
the established Church ; a little over one-third is Roman Catholic. 
All creeds are tolerated, but Christian dissent numbcra only 
96,655 inhabitants in a population of STJ miliona. The propor- 
tion of clergy to population has gone down between the yean 
1815 and 1881 from 87 to tS per 100,000 inhabitante. Between 
1828 and 1S81 the number of Catholic clergy has likewise gone 
down from 110 to 83 per 100,000 inhabitante-f There is not 

* The theo]ogiuI1; cooMrvatiTa tcndcnciea of thii court ara Doticed hy 
Pmteuor CosnMl (p. 98), An accsant of *ome of the moat recent cms* will 
be foaod io Profea*or Bain'* Practical £nay$, pp. 335, 336. 

i In Scotland the number of Pr**byteH*ii miniiten i* S3 p«r 100,000 
iahabitaiit* ; if Protcatint be inbititnted for Preibyteriin, the number li 
too pet 100,000 inhabituit*. The pniportiaB el Scman C^atboUc olergynen 
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a little discontent with the course of recent Iq^lation affecting 
the Church. It touches materially some of the traditional func- 
tions of the clergy of both the great confessions; but the inflnen* 
tial position which the Church derives irom its connection with the 
State, and the weight which it is thus enabled to exercise in veiy 
many departments of the national life^ do much to keep down 
the demand for serious oiganic change in the relations between 
\ Church and State. '' A complete disestablishment of the Protes- 

< tant Church/' says the writer of the article " Prussia^" in Herzo|^s 

Refd-Encyclopadie fur Theologie und Kirche (vol. 12)» ** would have 
for its natural consequence not only the withdrawing of financial 
] aid that can ill be spared, but it would also diminish in many 

valuable ways the influence of the Church upon the national life; 
there would follow also the difficulty, which must not be under- 
valued, of preventing the disintegration of the Church, were the 
State connection severed and the position of the State authorities 
in the government of the Church aboUshed." 

The Eisenach Conference (mentioned by Professor Conrad, 
p. 98) is an important institution, of which it would be wrong to 
omit all mention in a notice of the German Protestant Church. 
It was originated in 1852, and meets once in two years shortly 
after Whitsunday, and sits for eight days. It meets at Eisenach, 
in Saxe-Wcimar, where Luther attended the Latin school or gym- 
nasium, and close to which is the casde of Wartburg, where he 
was confined for nearly a year after the Diet of Worms^ and 
where his translation of the Bible was made. The conference is 
composed of deputies from the supreme governing body of the 
Protestant Church in each German State. All the States, as a 
rule, send deputies. The Protestant Oberldrchenrath at Vienna 
was represented from the first, and even since the events of 1866 
it has steadily continued its sympathy with the conference, and is 
still regularly represented in its meetings. Since that date, too, 
the new provinces of Prussia send each a deputy, who is nominated 
by the Cultus-minister. The conference represents the unity of 
the German Protestant Church. It has no legislative authority, 
but its recommendations carry great weighty and they haye 
frequently been acted upon by the ecclesiastical authorities in the 

to Roman Catholic population is pretty nearly the same— about on« elorgy* 
man to every thousand Roman Catholic inhabitants. 
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Mpunte States. During the thirty yean of iti exiitence Uw eoa- 
ference has considered very many important qnestions, bucIi u 
the various phases of Church finance, tlie education of the clergy, 
Chtirth extension, religious instraction in the higher schools, 
deficiencies in tba supply of theological students, religious statis- 
tics, etc., etc It difTets from the ordinary Church conferences at 
homo in that it is a representative body, and is composed of men 
who, from their position, have more or less power to see good 
recommendations given effect to. It has also done much to unify 
the practice and the worship of the Church throughout Germany. 
One important work undertaken by the conference at the instancs 
ttf the great German Bible societies was the reiision of Luther's 
translation of the Bible. It was begun in 1S61 and was finished 
in 1881. ^\'hother from the meriu of the work itself, or from the 
way in which it was set about, the revised version has met with 
very general acceptADce in Germany, which is, perhaps, more than 
can be said for the first inataltnent of the work of the English 
revisers, which appeared about the same time. 



NOTK *, p. 81. 

On thf Prussian Ttiedogical Training and Ejtaminalioja, 

High notions of the organic life of the State have led in most 
of the States of Germany to great centralization of the Govern- 
ment. One consequence of this is the establishment of a 
relationship between the central government and the various 
liberal professions, very different from what obtains among 
ourselves. The only way in which the professions in question 
can be entered in Prussia is by undergoing the requisite previous 
training,and by passing theState examinations. All the profesnons 
have the direct " guarantee of GovcmmenL" * 

* How thU qaotion U regarded in Fniic« may b« gathered fi«m sn admir- 
abla discouion on the higher edacation, which t4M>k place ia the Hatioiul 
Aucmbly, Hanea of the 4th December, 187*. and of the ISth Jane, 18TK. 
The diiciiuioD, which hi* been thought worthj of republication, will be 
found ia a volDms eotitled L'UnistrtiU dt Pari* (1200-1875) bjr Cliarlea 
Dennaze, Paris, Charpeotier et O*, 1878. A cnrioas hlitoticU point was 
brought out in the discnvdoa by the late Biihopof OrUani (Mgr. Dupanloap) 
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In Prussia the clergy are examined and licensed by the \ 
consistory whose constitution was briefly explained in the 
As early as the year 1799, a series of most minute instnictit 
at the special command of the king^ issued by the minis 
Massow, for the education, examination, licensing, and orda 
those who were to hold the clerical office in the Prussian Stat 
document still forms the basis for clerical training and ezan 
in Prussia, although it has in course of time been modifi 
mainly in the way of amplification, by subsequent enad 
The examinations then provided for were (1) pro licad 
chnandi and (2) pro minisUrio. They correspond closely in 
and subjects to the two examinations for license and ordi 
in the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. A seemingly wic 
indefinite subject in the first examination was "knowled 
books " ; in the second the place of this was taken by ''pra 
acquaintance with theological literature." The second exai 
tion was largely over the same ground as the firsts but a i 
practical turn was given to the second examination. It incli 
the history of dogma and a proof of '' aptness in catechizi. 
In this last subject each candidate was provided with ^ claa 
boys whom he had to catechize in presence of the at^w^^ti i 
some little time previously being allowed the candidate to coll 
his thoughts, and to think over the order of his questiona. 1 
document also contains some excellent advice on the compositi> 
and delivery of sermons. There were nine points faflure in ai 
one of which was held to be fatal to a man's being admitted t 
a parish. One of these was, if in his examination, his cfitechizin^ 
or his preaching, he gave evidence of speaking or thinking lightl; 
of religion ; another was, if he could not express himself correctly 
clearly, and connectedTy in German or whatever other langoagc 

• 

which may be thought not unworthy of notice in a book dealing with ths 
German universities. "Orleans avait," said the bishop^ **dte le sixiteM 
8i6cle, ses grandes ^coles, qui sont devennes rUniversit^ de Bloia. En 10 
ana, on y a compt^ 13,555 <$tudianta allemands. LeoxB noma sont conaenrte 
dans nos archives, et parmi eux on y troave celni de Chriatopha da Biamaipk, 
questear de la nation germaniqne et qui cut querelle cel^bra dana notra 
ville (Bruits divers). II pretendait que lea fiU dn Danemark, malgrA la 
confonnit^ d'origine, devaient appartenir noo paa k la nation Donnaada^ 
mala k la nation germanique" (p. 203). Prince Biamarck'a daim to 
Schleswig-Holstein was thus an inheritance from a Bismarck of a former di^. 
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ba emploTed ; « tbird wu^ if be could not n-rite a, Latin tbeais 
withoutgrocseTToiBiUuitbeiDgbeld to indicate culpable negligence 
In echool yean, or eqiull; culpable select of uscfu] learning once 
acquired. Thia might be orerlooked if a candidate did very well 
in other puts of the exunination, and if he could at least read 
with ease a Latin theologies] book ; altliough one who passed the 
examination in this waj could not be admitted to a post involving 
Uh oveisight of a dtj uhool, and hit ccrtiRcate was to be marked 
" moitnU.' Other points involving failure were i^orance of tbe 
Kaw and OM Testament texts in the original tongues, of systfr 
nutie divinity, of pbiloeophj, and especially of logic, or if the 
candidate had a voice and ntterance so bod as to render his 
■ermoos onintelligible to his pariahiooen. 

But tbe most important recent law afTcctiDg the education of 
the cleigf is one of tbe well-known "May laws" of 1873, although 
the law in question perhaps derived ita celebrity more from the 
new relationship it established between Pnissia and the Roman 
Church than from any great novelties it introdnced in the training 
of the Protestant clergy. It enacted that none bat Germans 
Ehould occupy a clerical office in Prussia, and that all intending 
clerg}-men should be trained in the State universities, or in insti> 
tntions which should receive tbe special authorisation of the 
cultut-minister, and be open at all times to tbe inspection of the 
State. All who would enter tbe clerical profesuon must pass the 
leaving examination of a German (classical) gymnasium, study 
theology for three years at a German univcrut^ and pass tbe 
State examination. Before entering the umveisity at all, the 
intending clergyman must have gone through what is usually ft 
nine years' course of strict school edncation and discipline, and 
have passed an examination about equal to that for the Oxford 
B-A.degree.* After this comes a three years' theological course at 

* Tliis •eenu to hav* bean the •wntoatioii which the late SoottU 
UaiTenitj Comminiouen had In their aya when tfaej ncomro«d«d in tbew 
report, on irhoM bwU tbe preaent udvcmtj legiilatian la ezpaetod, that 
the ArU degTM ihould ba bawd apon a first axaminatioB and a three JMi^ 
Man« in any oat of a great variet; of branches. Th* triaanhua el stadf 
•DdacaitainlibertrofchoiManperhapaDnobJectionaUaaDoagh; batbtha 
present atato of adncation in Sootland U woold h« next to Inpoerible to ask 
np a taffidently reapectabia compnlaory atandard on whii^ aa a faad^ WKf 
gnat liberty of ehoica ahooU be allowed. We shall is all prabahJUty have 
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subjects incntiuiicil, ami holding olTico for on< 
ination is public, and only oral — tbe presidei 
dctcnniniog how many caodidates are to be 
No booka are prcscribod, but the "InBtru 
minister describes in general terms the field 
subjects on which the student may Qxpe« 
N'othing is said in the law about hon or when 
examination are to be studied. For any thin{ 
subject, they might be got up by private stud; 
of fact, most theological students attend lectn: 
during the three years in which they are takii 
course. They are encouraged to do this by 
authorizing duly certilied* attendance at sue! 
to take the place of the Stat« ezaminatioo. 

One point more is deserving of notice in I 
Fnissian Protestant clergy. That State leave 
in the training of ita profesdonal men, but 
to reit content, for a conBiiIanibU time to oone, i 
short o{ tlie Gennkn Abiturientcn-exunen M thebt 

* This attcndoncB muit ba certified 1>j the dea 
faculty and bj the anivcnitj lectnrer, whoM lee 
attended, or b^ the dean alone on the certlficat* of t 
may have been the canae of thia change, with the { 
German atudents, and the absence of taft^arda I 
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adapting meaiu to end& Aa the clergy h&ve important functioiu 
to perform in connection with the Echools in their locality, the 
Goreniment sees th.it due preparation is made for the performance 
of thc»e duties. One part of the education of every intending 
clergyman wtia, as early as the year 1843, made to consist in 
attAadaoce for at least six weeks at the training college for school 
m&sten connected with the province to which ho belonged. Hii 
attendance was to be given after the conclusion of the university 
course, and between the time of the examination for license and that 
for ordination. The candidate will not bo admitted to the exam- 
ination for ordination unless ho brings with him a certificate from 
the director of the training college that he has attended with dili- 
genoe. On the work to be done at the training college there is 
also a carefully -drawn " Instruction " by the CultuB-minist«r. Th« 
probationer is meanwhile to lay aside theology and to devote bim- 
Mlf wholly to what will equip him for his duties in connection 
with his parochial school. A part of the second examination is 
devoted to ascertaining the acquaintance of the candidate with 
the principles of the national system of education, with method, 
with subjects of instruction in the national schools, and with the 
hbtory of education ; and a special report on this part of th« 
examination requires to be given in annually by the provincial 
consistory to the Oberkirchonrath, Aa late as 1878 this law was 
modilicd, but only to the extent that attendance at a training 
college could be avoided after passing the first consistoriol exam- 
ination by these who held a schoolmaster's certificate, and had 
served satisfactorily in a school for at least one year. 



Note 5, p. 88. 

On the Union of the Proleatant Church in Pnutia. 

The union of the Lutheran and Reformed Chorchea was 
effected in Prussia in the year 1817. King Frederick 
'William III. took advantage of that year as the tercentenaty of 
the Reformation to bring about the union. It was opposed by small 
aections of both parties, who exist aa separate Churches to this day. 
But it was yory generally gone into, and it was formally consnm- 
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mated in the year mentioned by a synod of the Berlin cl 
meeting under the presidency of Schleiermacher, and taking 
communion together in a way that combined the Lutheran 
Calvinistic modes. An account of the union is given in Hagenl 
KircheJirgeschichie, voL vii.,pp. 363-4. At present the returc 
the church are classified as follows, from which it will be seen ) 
the Separatists are not reckoned as Dissenters : — 



(a) Members of the Evangelical State Chnroh, 


16,636^9C 


United, 




13^266^020 




LntheraOf 




S;905.2S0 




Reformed^ 




465^120 




{h) Separatist Lntherani, . 




• • • 


4^030 


(c) Separatist Reformed, . 




• • • 


35,060 
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Account of the Present Controversy in Prussia regarding the Shlaries 
and Status of the Masters in the Gpnnasia, 

m 

^Mlatever opinion may be held as to the policy of our 
Government in refusing to acknowledge as civil servants the 
teachers who act under the supervision of the Education 
Department, there can be little room for doubt that the refusal 
has contributed not a little to the peace of successive vice- 
presidents. It excludes the raising of a whole series of questions 
which are found at times excessively troublesome in Prussia, where 
the teachers of all grades of schools have their salaries fixed 
directly by the law. At least, the department fixes the salaries in 
all the fiscal gymnasia, or gymnasia directly supported by the 
State, and the communal and foundation gymnasia have soon, 
as a rule, to be put on the same leveL The following yeaily 
salaries were introduced in 1872 for the gynmasia and the Beal- 
gymnasia: — 

(A-) For THE DiREcroRS — 
(1) In Berlin, £330 ; (2) in towns of more than 50,000 civil 
inhabitants, £255 to £300*; (3) in all other places, £SS4 
to £270. 

• The maximnm ia reached bj regular five-yearij additions. 



(B.) For the MastebS;— 
(1) In Berlin, £10S to £255 ; (2) in all othor place*, £90 to 
£225. 



I For the attuaiog of this scale the resources of e&ch institution 
I and tho income from fees, which at the time the Bc&le was fixed 
I were all over to undergo a reasonable increase, were to be utilized. 
I To communal gymnasia grants are given from the State funds for 

[• fixed period, viz., seven, eight, or nine years in ditTcrent pro- 
vinces of Pntssia; andbeforethocxpiryof this jioriod the ability of 
tJiose who have undertaken the support of a higher school is to 
I be tested afresh, and, on the basis of this, it is to be decided 
r whether tho grant is to be continued or withdrawn. 
' "Thenow scale," says Wiese,"est3blished the three-class system* 

I ud rcgulnted the salaries of tho directors of the State-supported 
schools by length of service. In this respect Berlin and towns of 
noro than ^0,000 civil inhabitants it'ora distinguished from the 
rest, but in the case of the masters only BerliD is exceptionftllj 
treated. On the publication of the scale the masters of the 
communal and foundation higher schools natarally expected ui 
increase of salaries. But the communes thought the sew salarie* 
too high. The scale in particular made no difference, as regards 
the roasters, between the salaries in large and small towns, and 
many of tho teachers, especially of the smaller gymnasia, and young 
men just entering professional work, had [for Prussia] large sala- 
ries, and considerably beyond what was expected. Tlie school- 
tnastcrs, on the other hand, maintained that anj addition to 
their salaries that had been made was no mom than anfGcient to 
meet the increased cost of living, and that a still more liberal scale 
■hould be established." 

* A similar if *t«m was cstablislicd hy the fint of tlis Antonines whso he 
mj goTcmor of Alia under Hsdrian. la miaUer towns thras prataHara 
(■ophitti) uid three Khoolnuiteis (gcammMiuii), in larger towns four pK»- 
fewon and four Khoolmaiten, mod in tha largest towns five pnfaMon nod 
fire icboolmsMten were regarded m the poblia itaff. like th* nM)dtt« 
pabtic school master, thcu were nipportod bj gnats, rates, and fsea. Tb» 
yearly grant from the flscns Taricd with the sIm and importaaoe «I tho 
town. It was paid in kind and atnonnted, in the eaaa of tb« profaaaor, to 
from£in to £1121(ls., and in the ease of tba soboolotastar tofroB^tBto . 
£}i. Marqnardt. SamUetit StaaUntncaltung, vol. li.. p. IM. 
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la ::.e cj.^--- ■.: ::.e j;^ n-i-uili jj:d the EeAl-sch-.X'ls a go:»d m 
of the towns follo^ved the lead of the Govcmment, but manj co 
not do it even \nth the increase of the fees to wliich recourse 1 
very generally been had, and others irere quite unwilling 
nic-ot the Govcmmcnt scale at all, declining to bind themselves 
]iropo5aiS which were not contemplated in the agreement sanctic 
ing tlieir sc}«ools, and asking to be lefl free to make their o^ 
arr:in^omcijL3 with their teachers according to merit and length 
senice. 

CuinpuUion to introduce the scale vas of coarse out of the que 
lion, Lut recalcitrant patrons could not wholly free themselve 
from its influence, und the getting and retaining of good teacher 
was becoming more and more dependent upon its adoption. Then 
is no doubt that the scale did some good all over, but the grumbling 
and discontent which it had introduced flooded the Elducation 
Minister and the Chamber of Deputies with petitions from school- 
masters and magistrates to the effect that other than State schools 
should, in the matter of the masters' salaries, be treated on an 
equality with the directly State-supported schools. Both classes 
of schools, the teachers said, did exactly the same work, and the 
teachers should be equally treated. 

2\s regards the position taken by the magistrates, they wer« re- 
peatedly told, on the part of the Government, that^ except on 
.special gruunds of public interest, the State could only help com- 
munes when these had done their very utmost for their schools * 
and if they could not support their higher schools the State re- 
served to itself the right to reduce the schools to a grade cozre- 
.sponding to existing circumstances. 

Tlic magistrates, on the other hand, contended that in the eye 
of the law all public schoolmasters were State servants, and the 
.schools State institutions; that it was the duty of the State to en- 
dow and maintain the higher schools, nor was it competent to lay 
the heavier share of this burden upon the communes; **% view of 
the law," says Wiese, " in which it is not observed that in that 
case the State and not the individual communes must have the 
main say as to how many higher schools there should be and 
where they should be placed."* 

• The intcrcat a Prussian town has in being the seat of a higher school 
U obvious from what is stated in Professor Conrad's book, pp. 253-25ft. Ths 
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was negatived bj the Chamber of DepHties in 1874. Bj the enc 
of 1873, however, most of the higher schools were in enjoyment 
of the new scale; but except the gymnasia and Real-schooU 
direcUy dependent upon the Government, only a few got the 
house rent increase, and there were some institutions which got 
neither the one nor the other. 

Wiese in his last edition (1874) contrasts this reluctance of the 
communes to make small sacrifices for their higher schools with 
the tone of the famous address of Luther to '* the provosts and 
councillors of all German towns," and augurs from it no good for 
the future of the gymnasia and the Real-schools ; but the facts sap- 
plied in the present work seem to show that AViese's forebodings 
were not well founded. Of course the minister, through the Ahi- 
tiurienten-examen, has a powerful weapon to enforce his views. 
When a commune asks for the establishment of a gymnasium 
(classical or Real) the minister makes it a condition of granting 
permission that the Grovemment scale of salaries shall be adopted, 
and that no Abiturienten-examcn shall be held at it till this con- 
dition is complied with. Repeated complaints on this point have 
been made by the communes to the Chamber of Deputies, but the 
Chamber has uniformly supported the education minister. 

In a society (whether for good or ill) so much more highly 
organized than ours — a point on which Professor Conrad remarks 
at the close of the chapter on " The Teaching Body " — ^the central 
authorities in Prussia have trouble on points wliich create no 
difficulty among ourselves, where all classes are left to find their 
natural social level A certain social rank attaches to the official 
classification in the Government scale, and the position there 
assigned to the masters j)f the gymnasia is held by these officials 
to be prejudicial to their esteem in the public eye. Notwith- 
standing the repeated asseverations of the Government of the 
high value they attach to the g}annasia and their teacher«| and 
that the Government scale is not to be held as conferring social 
rank, it is not easy for the teachers to free themselves from the 
atmosphere of their surroundings ; and as in the other German 
States elaborate codes (for which see Schmidt, GesckkhU der 
Piidagogik, vol iv. pp. 767-769) are laid down on the subject, 
the claim of the masters of the gymnasia in Prussia is to be 
ranked not lower than judges in courts of first instance. The 
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the courts of appeal (O^rlandes-gerichte, of which there are 
nine in Prussia, formerly called Appellations-gerichte), and hai for 
its object to find what and to what purpose the student has studied 
at the university. The proposal to accept the doctorate of laws 
from any of the universities in lieu of dus examination was 
rejected in the Chamber of Deputies. The examining body 
consists of three members (in certain circumstances, four) nominated 
by the ^linister of Justice for one year. Among other papers to 
be put in by the candidate before being a^lmitted to the examma- 
tion is one showing that he has served his military term. The 
examination is partly written and partly oral It is on public 
and private law, on the history of law, and on the principles of 
l»olitical science. The candidate has also to write a tliesis (for 
which he is allowed six weeks), the subject of the thesis being 
taken at the choice of the candidate from the civil law, German 
private law, commercial law, church law, civil-process law, or 
criminal law. The oral examination may be cither public or 
private at the choice of the examiners. If a candidate does not 
satisfy the examiners he is obliged to go back to the university 
to study law for at least another semester. If he satisfies the 
examiners he has then to appear before the president of the court 
of appeal, who (by a law of 1843, and still in force) is obliged to 
inquire into the circumstances of the candidate with the view of 
ascertaining whether for a period of five years he has the means 
of living suitably to his position. The president may then reject 
him, either on tlie ground of his examination — the papers in 
connection with which he is entitled to examine, or because be 
cannot show himself possessed of the means of livelihood for five 
years, or because he appears unworthy to be admitted; only, the 
grounds of rejection must be stated. The president may also 
refuse to pass a candidate because in his province the number of 
Rcferendare is so large as not to leave scope for giving more 
the practical training requisite for the second examination. 
AVhen he is admitted by the president, and takes the oath, he is 
called Rcferendare, and the period of service begins, on which 
by-and-by his pension from the State depends. The next four 
years he has to spend in practical work in the courts of first 
and second instance, and in learning the business of an advocate 
and of a notary. Minute rules are laid doxvn by the Minister of 
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and is of a \erj thoroGgii deKnpck«. Eeiere»!ariea who 
pass it are sent back to Krre ai cf/aiX work ^ » ecrtaoi 
Dger. Thoce who p^u xre Ecexue^ for th« emigre. IVere 
> regulations for a rtytUXion of the tntmmtttML, aad aa to 
I to constitute faOore. In all the reg«kliockS there ia BOi 
>rd about fees— a subject of so p^aX in^^xtaaoe ta the 
ion of the profesion in England ai:«d 5krxland. Ia the 
dties of Scotland there bare alwsji been ezocDeot fa^eiKtioa 
aining a good legal education, aiyl of late jears there haa 
Q England a rerj great improTement in theae facthtieai 
I the flourishing Uw schools at Oxford and Canibnd|i^ 
I a good law school in the Victoria Unirersttjr, which ia 
tended. The attempt to aasoci^te legal edocatioD in Eog- 
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amplified fonn of the ttsme-~Iaaipedist-Jm«Us>EnnH«iUeaa 
-^Ublidied ia the year 1755 by Frederic tkm Great 
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It is furtlicr to ba bome in ininil that the 
truning above described a> nccessu^r for th< 
the judicial service are likewise obli^toty, u 
(U-nco of the JIinist«r of tlie Intorior and the 
upon all tho dcpurtmcnts of the higher civil i 
for that sen-ice have all to pass the first lai 
this follow two years of practical service coir 
the law referendaries, and at least other tiro 
tration. Their second cxamioation is on pul 
and more especially on constitutional and 
on political economy and finance. From the 
local govemincnt^ the number of persons ti 
above dcr^ribcd is throughout the conntrj vei 
it is not difficult to see what & support is 
working the whole system of higher education 



Note 8, p. 147. 

On the Pnisflnn Medical Training and E 

Like the profession of law, the medical prol 
is not, as in our country, regulated from with! 
tions or faculties, but is directed almost who! 
State. The great Ordinance issued in IS 
trades and professions in the North German 
extended after the establishment of the em 
German States, nlfected among others the i 
It authorized the use of ccrtAin titles 
and license, and left any one free to pr 
he did not as.siime a title to which he hi 
and which might mislead the public. The 
lishcd a central authority for each State, wi 
which no one could practise as physician 
accoucheur, dentist, or vet«rinai7 surgeon, 
of any of these, or of other misleading titl 
to a fine of X15, The license was likewise c 
pendent of the doctor's degree from a Germat 
» degree, as well as the dissertation on which 
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wu baaed, might be put in by tlia condidato along witli the other 
necetaary documenta, bat it neither freed from the State examina- 
tion, nor was it neceasaiy to poaaeu ft in order to be aJinittcd to 
tba examination. The extent to which, in the Fnusian nniTeni- 
tie% the practice of taking this degree haa varied aince the intro- 
doction of this Ordinance ia aeen in the table facing p S86u Hie 
Ordinance established nine licensing anthoritiea, tlie Ucenae frmn 
taj one of which carries with it authority to practise under the 
legal titles thronghout the eminre. The Ordinance likawtM 
reaerred to the Bundesrath the right of fixing under what eondi- 
Uona persons might be admitted to oflScial posts without paaau^ 
tlie prescribed examinations Under this pro^'iaion tlie central 
utiiority in each State might admit a distinguished aeieDtib 
man to a medical profeasonhip, evon if he had never been at s 
university, and had passed none of the usual examinations ; and ft 
State, or even a commune, might appoint such a one to an offldal 
medical post; only, in the Utter case, the opinion of the medical 
examining authorities hud first to bo taken. A previously exist- 
ing inferior grade of mc<lical- practitioner — ^the Hctldiencr — corre- 
■pooding in some niL^asure to the yffickr de ttinU in France, although 
not mentioned in the Ordinance, wai acknowledged as a useful 
institution to the community, and its existence was continued by 
haling a spcciiil certificate attached to it^ This title is granted 
without examination to persons who have had no regular medical 
education, but who have scned for some time in a civil or militaiy 
hospital Tttcy are entitled to perform simple operaticmi^ dinn- 
fectioos, etc ; and each year they are required to submit to the 
inspection of Che Kreis- physic us, or district oflficer of health, the 
instruments whicli, in virtue of their certificate, thej ar« per- 
mitted to use. 

Imperial regulations govern the medical course of atndy and the 
medical examinations, and the central authorities in each State 
act in subordiuatioD to these regulations The central aotboritj 
in Prussia is the Education Slinister, whose full title is " Hinister 
of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and lledical aflairs.' In cadt of 
tliese great departments he is assisted by a special coanoL Th« 
course of medical study is at least four and a half years Al ths 
end of the first two yean comes the first examination, eoodoetel 
by the profeason of the university io which the stndent h BUbi- 
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cuUtod, Mid under the presldencj of the dean of the medical 
faculty. Before being admitted to thia the student must shoir 
the certificate of having pasted the Abiturientcn-cxamen tX a 
(classical) gymnasium of the German Empire (see abovr, p. 398). 
The examination is oral and puUic, and the dean of the medical 
faculty is required to be present throughout The snbjccti ur 
anatomy, physiology, physics, chemistry, botany, and zoolt^. 
The examination costs tlie student 36s., nrhicb is divided amoi^ 
the dean and the examiners. The State examination is held tiro 
years later. The examining commission is appointed yearly by 
tlie State authorities on the recommendation of the medical 
faculty of the univeraity, and consists practically of unirernty 
professors. Of course, vith the wide choice of teacher* which a 
medical student has, there is not so much risk, as elsewhere, of his 
teacher being also his examiner. Tlie examination includes the 
seven great departments of anatomy, physiology, patholo^csl 
anatomy and general pathologj', ophthalmology, medicine, mid- 
W'ifery, hygiene. Minute niles, which apply to all Germany, 
are laid down for the conduct of the examination. The fees for 
the whole amount to j£10. The report of the examination ii 
made by the president of the commission to the central antho^ 
ity of the State, which gives or withholds tiie license to practiu. 
The names of the licentiates are published in an official journal 

There are also imperial regulations for the examining and 
licensing of dentists and veterinary surgeons. In general educa- 
tion, candidates in both of these subjects must he certificated as 
fit to be admitted to the highest class of a (Real or classical) 
gymnasium ; and minute regulations, applicable to the whde 
country, are laid down for the professional part of the examina- 
tion. Dentista are required to study for at least two year* at a 
university. A subject to which in Prussia the department pays 
special attention is midwifery. The provinces are divided into 
u)i(Iwifery districts, and the provincial anthorities are reqnired to 
SCO to the requisite supply of mid wives, who are regularly trained, 
examined, and licensed officiala The minister also lieensei 
chiropodists and bandage and suigical instmment makers 



Note 9, jl 16&. 

0(1 At Training and EiaminaHon for the Frusslan UigherSrhool 
Strrice (Exaniea pro Facalute Docondi). 

The line between the different grado of cduuttion la much 
more clearly marked ia atl the Gennan States than in Kiigland or 
Scotland. In Germany it is ono of the functions of a great depart- 
metit of State to organize and regulate education from top to 
bottom— from the university to the elementary school ^\'hatever 
disadvnntagej attach to this centralization of aittliority, ono clear 
advantage it possesses, besides many othera, is that it renders pos- 
sible the compilation of Buch an admirable and complete set of 
statistics as the present volume gives. The education service is 
one for which no imperial provisions are made; cauh Stattt it 
allowed to regulate its own concerns in this subject The only 
exccplion to this geneivil remark — besides the exception already 
noticed in connection with the professional faculties— is that all 
the States put so much stress upon having as perfect a system of 
schools as possible between the cleracnary schools and the uni- 
vet^ilies, that the wcllkno^ni Abituricuten examen is practically 
uniform. There are eleven mica laid doivn regarding this exam- 
ination which all the States are bound to observe. These rulei 
regidate the age of admission to the gjnmatiura, length of the 
course, subjects of examination, etc On the qualiRcatioD for the 
higher-school Eer%-icc there is no agreement between the States; 
but in the Reichslande, in Mecklenburg, and in the kingdom of 
Saxony, the iiu all fi cation a are the same as for Prussia. Pnissis 
was the first Slate to institute a special examination for the 
higher-school scn-ico. This it did in 1810. In most of the SUtes 
the example was not followed tilt after the beginning of the Ihiriitt, 
and in Austria such an examination was not introduced till 1848. 
Id Prussia, where the present code dates from 1866, the exsminv 
tion pro /acul late doundi implies a full university curriculum (and 
of course, as preliminary to that, a full gj-mnasiol course), and in 
this way is justified a special notice of it in a work on the nntrer- 
aities. The examination in question must be psssed by every one 
who acta as a teacher in a gymnasium, x pro-gj'mnasiom, s Real- 
school, or a higher burgh-school — terms which are oil exphuned In 
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the text. Like the exjtminatioiis for the other profe 

a State examination; and as in the other professio 

exception, perhaps, of the clerical profession — there i 

growing disinclination on the part of the Govemmen 

in favour of the universities what it considers its owz 

tions as regards testing the qualifications of those 

admit to the higher educational service. One part < 

ination for the/ciai/to« docendi consists in the writing 

for the writing of which six months are allowed— -on 

sophical or educational topic. In place of this the 

the substitution of the academical dissortation, on wl 

torate of philosophy is based, so iar as that disscrtatic 

department or fach in which the candidate proposes t 

if he intends to teach in any subject bejond the dom^ 

scrtation, he is bound to satisfy the examining comm: 

knowledge in that subject by writing a new thesis 

seems to imply that cases have occurred which throw 

the university dcgre& Holders of this degree seem ii 

to have shown defective knowledge and unsatisfaci 

culture when they came up to the provincial comi 

examination; and when these defects are so glaring that 

sion cannot pass the candidate who holds a university 

code requires the president of the examining commissi 

a special report of the case to the education minister. 

The preparatory traiuing for the higher-school S4 

\ sists of a three years' course at the university, and 

practical (and practically unpaid) work in a gj'mnasium. 

is said as to the courses to be attended at the universitj 

the student will naturally attach himself to the ph 

faculty, and take courses that lie in the direction of 

examination, which all must pass. But so far as tl 

concerned, a man might study while at the universit 

but theology or law so long ofi he puts in his three je 

able to satisfy the examining commission on the subjc 

are minutely specified in the cod& Nothing, for exam 

down as obligatory as regards attendance even at a 

PMagogik ; but this subject comes under the head 

general culture," which every candidate must show ] 

possess before the examining commission. Nothing is i 
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code aa Ko Iiow, when, or where the requisite Vnowledge is to he 
acquired; all that is required is thnt Iho ciuidldate must tliow 
liimself to possess it when he comes op for the State examination. 
The examination is diWdcd into the two great heads of (I) 
general culture aud (2) special branches. The examination on 
general culture is on hranchea of knowledge other than that to 
which the candidate projioaes sitecially to devoto himself. It 
includes the subjects of the creed of his particular religiotu con- 
fession,* philoMphy and padagogilc, history, geography, and 
languages. \A'hat is required in the branch of "philosophy 
and piiil.tgogik " b contained in article 23 of the code, and is as 
follows: — 

'* From eterj- candidate for the higher-school servico is ro- 
quired a knowledge of the most important laws of lo^c, 
and of the main points in empirical psj'chology. Every 
candidate must also give evidence that ho has read with 
attention and intelligence some important philosophicnl 
work— the choice of the work to be left to the candidate. 
The oral and written examination must give ei-idcnce that 
the candidate has already attained to some povrcr of in- 
dependent thought. Tlie candidate must also show some 
knowlcilgc of the history of phUosophy— especially of 
ancient ]ihilosophy in the case of those who purpose to 
teach classics— and a general ncquaintance with the 
history of modem piidagogik and the essential points ia 
method." 

This is required from all candidates as a branch of genenl 
culture. If a candidate proposes also to give the elementary 
teaching in philosophy — philosophische Propodcutik- which is 
given at the gymnasium, he has then to pass a mnch more 
serious examination in philosophy — which is tre.ited oi a special 
(iKh — and to show a more thorough knowledge of the history of 
education, and especially of its development since the sixteenth 
centary. 

The "special branches" on which the Stale-examination ia 
held are comprised under the four great department* of (1) 

* JswUli candidatn for th* bi^bd-achool Mrvic* us not 
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pbflology and history^ (2) matbematics and science, (3) religioa 
and Hebrew, (4) modem languages. Tbey include tbese ci^ 
subjects : — A. Greek and Latin ; B. German ; C. Modem lan- 
guages ; D. History and geograpby ; K Theology and Hebrev ; 
F. Philosopby and padagogik ; G. Mathematics and physics ; 
H. Chemistry, zoology, botany, mineralogy. In these branches 
the certificates are graded according to the results of the oral and 
written examination into three grades, in accordance with which 
the candidate is authorized to teach in the lower, the middle, or 
the higher classes of a gymnasium. Holders of the lower grade 
certificates may be subsequently admitted to the higher grades, 
not however by any length of sen-ice — however long and meri- 
torious — but only by passing the corresponding eTsminationa 
This is a point in the code to which s|)ccial exception is takes. 
Too much stress is thought to be laid upon mere knowledge of 
the special subjects, and too little upon aptness to teach. The 
examination is considered by competent authoriUee to be the 
most difficult of all in connection with the State senicesi The 
demands seem particularly high in matliematics and science ; and 
there seems room for the remark of Schmidt* that the professioB 
of theology, or law, or medicine can in Prassia be entered o« 
much easier terms than the higher educational service. Be thia 
as it may, the first class certificate is a very reliable guarantee for 
a thorough acquaintance — at once extensive and deep — with the 
subject for which it is granted. The examination coats the 
candidate 24s. Minute regulations are also laid down as to how 
the year of probation — Probejahr — is to be spent It most be 
speut, as a rule, at a g}'mnasium (classical or Beal)^ and osly 
in exceptional circumstances requiting the consent of the cdneft* 
tion minister at a pro-gj'mnasium or higher borgh-schooL No 
school can have more tlian two such probationers at one 
The probationer teaches from six to eight hours weekly, 
the super\'ision of the director and masters — men of expericae^ 
from whom he receives bints and instractions on the 
of discipline, on the best modes of teaching, and on school 
ment generally. For tbe year of his probation he is a wtgaiMt 
member of the school staff; he has the right and the duty ia gm 
his opinion (under revision of the class master) on the 

* GttcbiaiU d«r Padagogik, voL It. yw 78Ql 
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of pupils, And to attend the general conferencea of tbe i 
Hia \rork is, as a nile, unpaid ; but if the fands of the instituUoa 
permit of it some remuneration may be made him for his services. 
At the close of his year the director of the gymnasium writes » 
report on his nork to the school board for the province, u-hich 
issues him a certiScate acconling to the nature of the director'a 
report. 



Note 10, p^ 173. 

On the PruiMitit Tfaimug and Ejxtmination in Pharviacy. 

Phirmacy affords a good example of the diBcreut ways in 
which the professions are rcj^ilatcd in England as compared with 
Oermany. In both countries the existing rogutaUona for this 
profession were curiously enough made about the same time. 
The CcwcrWOrdiiung, or ordinance for regidating trades 
and professions in all Germany, was issued in 1860; the 
English Pharmacy Act was passed in 1863, and applied only to 
Grc.it Brit^iin, Ireland being exchulcd. The principle of both was 
the same ; the use of a certain title—in Gcrm.tny, apothecary, and 
in England, chemist and dniggist — was authorized by public au- 
thority, and the illegal use of this title is punishable by fine. In 
Germany there is a special license for apothecary, the license of the 
medical practitioner not carrying with it, as it docs among us, the 
right to make and sell drugs. I'revioiis to 1S6S in England the 
practice of pharmacy was unrestricted— any one might engage in it. 
In Germany the number of apothecaries' shops is restricted by 
law, and the apothecary has always been more or less a public 
functionary, requiring a special license, granted after examination 
by public authority. Imperial regidations are laid down for the 
training and examination, while it is left to the central authority 
in each State to carry out the examination and to grant the 
license. The preliminary education required is, as in all the pro- 
fessions, higher than in England. In this respect, perhaps tho 
only one in which the principle of compulsion can be applied to 
education above the elementary stage, Germany makes much more 
serious demands than England. We seem to go on the suppos- 
ition that a man is not to be precluded from the exercisiog of 
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acquirements whicli be bas merely because h^ has not others along 
wiih them — a view for which a good deal can be said, althoagh it 
also doabUcss tends to keep down the level of English education. 
Another point in German policy is that whenever a profession can 
be connected with a university the connection b established. The 
theoretical part of an apothecary's education must be gained at a 
Gorman university, which he must attend for at least three 
semesters. Still, there is a feeling in Germany that this part of the 
education would find a more appropriate place in the technicsl 
high school. The examination for license also is held at the 
universities by a commission appointed by the central authority. 
It consists of a lecturer in each of the subjects of chemistiy, 
physics, and botany, and two apothecaries, or, in place of one of 
these, a lecturer on pharmacy. In England all that is required 
for license after the preliminary examination is three years' 
service and the passing of an examination in certain subjects. 
Attendance at university or other lectures is not required. In all 
Germany, by imperial regulation, there is required first an 
apprenticeship of three years, then a three semesters' course at the 
university, and then three years' further service before a candidate 
may be admitted to the examination. It is this necessary connec- 
tion with the university which justifies the treatment of the aub- 
ject as a special branch of university study. Nothing is said as to 
the course to be pursued, but it will naturally lie in the direction 
of the examination which covers much the same ground as the 
I English examination, and costs X7. There is also throughout 

Germany an inferior license of apothecary's assistant, for which 
an apprenticeship of three years and an examination costing 24s. 
are required. The Pharmacy Act in England gave a charter to 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain and restricted the 
title " chemist and druggist" to all existing as such at the passing 
of the Act, and to persons afterwards licensed by the Society. 
AMiilo thus practically abdicating functions to which in German}' 
the central authority tenaciously clings, Government among omv 
selves still exercises a modified sway over the licenses by having a 
representative of the Privy Council on the examining board of 
the Society. In conferring these rights, however, the State has 
not unfrequently created what in time became powerful corpora- 
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from which, in many cases, has emanated the most serious 
ippodtion to reforms in. the public interest 



NaTEll,pi 17«. 
Oh the Prussian Training in Foresirjf. 

Forestiy is a subject to the scientific development of which 

attention has long been paid in Germany. PossiUy 

abundant supply of coal in Britain is one of the main 

which have prevented it receiving at home the attention it is 

generally admitted to deser^'e. In Germany it is a great in- 

dvstiy and a considerable source of communal and State rerenae. 

Tn Prussia 23*35 per cent of the entire surface of the country is 

:^orest land, in Wiirtcmberg it is 31 '23, and in Baden as high as 

^'90. As on every subject capable of scientific treatment there 

i« a large German literature on forestry. Each large State has a 

forestry school. In Wiirtcmberg, Hesse, and Bavaria, it is a 

branch of university study. In Prussia it has no connection with 

the education department, but is under the control of the Finance 

Minister, to whom it annually brings in over one million pounds 

sterling of clear revenue. It is treated as a regular branch of the 

civil service, and an elaborate code exists for its regulation, as for 

the other great branches of Uie service. Prussia has two great 

schools, one at Eberswald near Berlin, and the other at MQnden 

in Hanover. They stand on the same level as the universities so 

far as regards the previous training requisite to enter them. No 

one can enter who has not passed the Abiturienten-ezamen at a 

gymnasium (classical or Real), but in either case excellence in mathe> 

matics is imperative. The higher forestry service is practically 

% career for the rich, as no one is admitted to these academies 

who cannot produce beforehand as a condition of, entrance, evidence 

that he can support himself for at least six years. The first year 

of the apprenticeship is spent in practical work under an upper 

forester. The aim of the academies is declared to be not only the 

training of the State foresters, but the general advancement c^ the 

•CJence of forestry. The staff of each consists of — 
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I I. A director, who is also lecturer on forestry (appointed by 

I the king on tlie nomination of the Finance Minister), and 

at least 

2. Two lecturers on science. 

3. One lecturer on mathematics. 

4. One assistant-lecturer on forestry. 

5. One assistant-lecturer on law in relation to forestry. 
The subjects of instruction are — 

1 . Forestry — the subject being divided into eight great divisions. 

2. Science — including chemistry (organic and inoiganic), 
physics (mechanics and mcteorol(>gy), mineralogy, 
botany (anatomy and physiolc^ of plants), zoology 
(with special references to birds and insects) — these 
branches of science being treated in their bearings upon 
forestry. 

3. Mathematics (arithmetic, planimetry, trigonometry, 
geodesy, forestry measurement). 

•i. Law — under six heads *in its relations to forestry. 

In his 8Ui)ervi8ion of the academies, the Finance Minister is 
assisted by the head of the forestry department who in this 
capacity acts as curator of the academies and holds somewhat 
the same relation to ihem as the curator (see above^ p. 23) 
holds to the universities. The coiurse at the academies is one 
of two years, and there must not be more than eighty students 
i at one time. There are two semesters as at the universities. 
The matriculation fee is 15s., and the fees are X3 15s. per 
semester. The account of the long and carefully supervised 
training for this service given in the new edition of the Enc^ 
dopccdia Bntannxca^ article "Forests," is very clear and correct 



Note 12, p. 317. 
On * Bread' Studies at the German Uniremiie$» 

Tlie German universities, like the Scottish, are professional 
training schools, as well as institutions for giving the general 
culture of the arts or philosophical faculty, although, through 
schoolmastering the last named faculty in both countries has also 
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ft distinct professional value ; and vherover this is so, there wiQ 
u ft nile be room for such stntcmcDts as those in the text. It is 
only a small minority of men who are not obliged in one way or 
luiother to work for their bread ; and as the universities are nude 
(in Germany by the authority of Government, and in Scotland 
by tho authority of the profcasions) the authorized iniititntions ftt 
which professional knowledge must be acquired, the charge in 
qucation will always have more or less foundation. Klen will be 
said to go to the university not so much with a view to general 
calture, as to acquire knowle<lge that may afterwards be useful fts 
a means of livelihood. In Germany at present the study of 
" Brotwiasenschaft " seems to be one that is very sedulously culti- 
vated. The poet HofTmann von Fallerslcbcn givc4 expression to 
ft widespread feeling in the lines — 

" Geld iin<] Brat, and Rrot nod 0«ld 1 |^| 

So ichreit die Welt j * *^^ 

Du iat die einiigo MMiDicbfaltigkeit 
Id dem langvejligen liede nnMrer ZmL 
Brot iit du einiig Uiiiirenella 
Uniercr Univenitik tan- 
Die* rcimt uch iiicfat, iit abcr doch wahr. 
Unit n-cr'* uicht gl.-Lubt, dcm wird'i mit dcr Zeit DOch IcIm." 

To resist this tendency, German university reformers look 
longingly back at the genuine scientific spirit from which spting 
the university of Berlin. There is certainly small room at the 
present day in Germany for repeating the resolution of King 
Frederick William III., the translation of which into fkct \fj 
Humboldt produced that famous university — "Der Stftftt most 
durcbgcistige KrafYe ersetzen, was er an physischcn verlorenhftL* 
The danger in the present day is the very opposite. The fear is 
that "Geist" raay be cnished under the weight of mftteriftl 
prosperity. The rush to the universities, at all events, is ftt 
present unusually great. Never had tho State more candidates for 
its service in all branches, which has been traced by Pro£ Conrftd, to 
a variety of causes. But the danger of the universities dc^enw 
ating into institutions for the promotion of mere " bread " stndieft 
is not one that has been only recently felt Before the DlUTar- 
sity of Berlin was founded Uie Prussian Government had mftnj 
advisors, and many "ideal UDiversities''were framed. Inl804,F^.A. 
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Wolf declared that the universities aimed at too mnch^and did noth- 
ing satisfactorily. " Acute vidit nnper ingeniosus scriptor periodic! 
libri hoc praecipue vitio laborare majonun scholarum institutionem, 
quod eas non minus minutis (civilis) vitae usibus aptas, quam ad 
culturam maximarumy quibus natura hominis informari potest 
doctrinarum, uUles esse volimus. Ita vero fieri ut neutri homm 
consiliorum satis conveniant nee ad spem respondeant" Hchte 
advocated that admission to the university should be granted to 
none but to those who were determined to pursue knowledge for 
its own sake, and to those who were in training for the higher 
service of the State ; " bread " studies at least were to have no 
place in it. Philosophy was to be the great study, and even 
theology was only to be tolerated in so (ar as it admitted itself to 
rest upon the revelation of nature. Tlie great aim of the true 
university was to be the training of those who were afterwards to 
1>e professors, for Fichte complained that it was far too much taken 
for granted that because a man knewa tiung he could therefore teach 
it. Professors-emeriti were to be admitted into the academy, which 
was the summit of the intellectual hierarchy. ' Schleiermacher, 
again, shrank from the exclusion of any branch of knowledge. 
But in all students, without exception, the spirit of the mere 
handicraftsman was to be vigorously resisted. In no other way 
than by higher training, and the possession of the true scientific 
spirit, could the future servants of the State be stimulated to a 
desire for improvement, and only thus could the flow of the national 
! life be kept in healthy motion. The real centre of the university, 
however, was to be the philosophical faculty; and theology, law, 
and medicine were to be merely special schoola " The university 
must comprise all knowledge, and only in the degree that it cares 
for each individual branch can it express its natural and essential 
relation to knowledge as a whole." Since the days of these great 
thinkers there has never been wanting in Germany a succession 
of writers advocating, on the one hand, the total separation of the 
professional faculties from the university, and, on the other, a 
closer union between these faculties and the philosophical faculty. 
Among ourselves the former of these views is not without its sup- 
porters—Professor Bain, for example, holding that professions can 
quite well be learned apart from the universitiea 

But while these and various other reforms are thrust upon the 
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Gcrmnn govenimcnt, tliat government holiU etcndiljr u|>on iu 
wsy, insisting that all \\» profcasional men shiill be trikiiicd at tliv 
DAtional iintversilies. At the same time, it must Iw nllowetl in 
huve (lone its utmost to counteract the nnrrowing influences nf 
merely professional stuily by insisting, in all the more tmixirtAnt 
professions, ii]>on the magnificent previous training of the gymna- 
sium. With our Bcir*govcmod profes^ons, anil in some caacs ivilh 
competing examining boards in the same profesHon, the sut>stitut« 
for this is often of the flimsiest description. In some of our 
|>rofrssionR cnllcd " lenmcil," the governing authorities are graci- 
ously willing to Bctept the dtgrces of a long array of home arwl 
foreign universities as a substitute for the preliminarj- knowletlge 
usually required as the condition of entering uiran profcssioiial 
study; but tliey are also willing, in the event of such a Jcgr^se 
not being forthcoming, to accept an amount of knowledge that 
may, without much ilifUcuIty, be scraped together in a few weeks 
by one who may have had but a very indifferent school tntininjf. 
What our professions guarantee is professional capacity (in most 
cases), and as much general culture as, in the opinion of thi- 
governing authorities in the profession, is required to render the 
profession reE|>ectahlo in the eyes of the commimity. Xow, thi' 
German goverameiita will have none of this. Under imperial 
regulation, they guarantee the professional man not only as cajv 
able in the work of his profession, hut as a well-educated nmn all 
round ; and they secure this not by any mere e.vamiuation, but hy 
a long course of training, accessible from its cheapness, eomi>ara- 
tively speaking, to all, with a serious examination as its natural 
close. Much, no <loubt, may be said on social and economical 
grounds for the British system ; but tlie high level of sttainmeiit. 
consequent upon the long and thorough previous training, required 
for entering upon professional study in Germany, cannot fail n» 
do much to elevate the study of the merely professional courtcs. 
Still it shuuhl not l»c overlooked, iu connection with Professor 
Conrad's statement in the text, that thcfe courses contain iu their 
!tubjec^ matter the Ijasis of a liberal culture ; and one aim, doubt 
less, of their connection with the nniversitiea b that (hey may 
there receive such a thorough ecienttfic treatment as to provitlu 
this to all who prosecute them in the right spirit. It is a scientific 
acquainlance with bis prafession which the etndeot Mqaim it th« 
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university^ and it must always rest with the individual student 
ll how far he will make the study of his profesdon a subject of real 

mental culture. That these studies may and do often degenerate 
into mere *' bread" studies is undeniable; but it is equally clear 
that tliere is no obstacle but the student's own inclination to their 
being very much more. One curious point b that ProC Conrad 
is willing to allow the mercantile career (|x 284) to be liberaliang, 
while he regards the professional student as working only with 
i a view to a livelihood. Schopenhauer regarded the merchant 

OS the only honest man, because the object of his exertions was 
money-making, and he honestly admitted this as his main motive, 
while professional men, he said, had the same object in view, but 
put forward other motives. 



Note 13, pp. 222-224. 

On tlif Inten'-rthilxons of the HujherSchaolSf the Uniceniiies^ and the 

Professions in Germany (*the dassical Controcersif*). 
I 

! I Wc have hero another point in which our Government consults 

{ its own peace by ignonng intermediate education altogether and 

! by leaving the higher schools, the universities, and tho pro- 

• fessions to adjust their mutual arrangements. An excellent 

account of the controversy referred to in the text, has been given 
' ; in a paper contributed by Professor Jebb to the April number of 

! the Ghh^gow University Review. The Prussian Government, as has 

i j ])een frequently mentioned in these notes, regulates all the pit>- 

' fessions and the conditions of admission to professional stody. 

Tills is naturally taken for granted by Professor Conrad, but it is 
too often overlooked in English discussions on German higher 
o<lucation, and yet it is of the very essence of the question. For 
entering some of the professions, as previously shown, there are 
even imperial and not merely Prussian regulations. In Prossis 
one of the conditions has alwaj's been that those who would enter 
any of the professions, must attend the university, and as a prior 
condition to this must attend a (classical) gymnasium, and pass 
the leaving examination. Besides thus serving as the preparatory 
training schools for those who wish to enter the professions, these 
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were bi^ly utilized by those who had the time and 
money to take a thorough education, but had no intention of 
wintering a profession. The education of the gymnasium, it must 
^W remembered, was, and is mainly, on the traditional classical 
Hie outstanding points in the history of the Real-school are 
by Prof Conrad in the text (pp. 219 tqq,)^ and need not be 
l^nm more fully here. Prof Conrad naturally assumes acquaint- 
on the part of his readers, with the Lekrplan of the gymna- 
and the Real-school ;* but as illustrative to the English reader 
ef points that are continually turning up in the present work, it 
may be useful to state in tabular form the plan of studies at each. 




Yemeni pla» ofStmlieM of the Prwman 



Greek, 

French, 

HIstoTT and Geo- 
graphy, ... 
l^lAthetnmtict, 
Phyvict, 
Natand HUtorj, 
Ihmwing, 
Writing 



VI V IV III n I 

3 3 2 2 2 8 

2 2 2 2 2 3 

10 10 10 10 10 8 

6 6 6 6 

3 2 2 2 2 



2 

4 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 

4 
1 



3 
4 
2 



General Piam of8Uulie$ t/Ae Pnmkm 
Beei'Ofnmatimm. 

VI vivra n I 

... t t t t t t 

... 4 4 S S S S 

... S 6 • 6 4 S 

5 5 4 4 4 

4 3 S 



2 
2 

3 



2 2 2 
3 



Oermsa, 
Lstia, 
r renchy 
EoglUh, 
Geo^phy in<l 

History, ... 
Phync&l and 

Natural Science, 2 2 2 2 6 6 
Mathematica, 5 4 6 6 6 5 

Writing, ... 3 2 2 
Drawing, ... 2 2 2 8 8 3 



3 3 4 4 3 3 



Komber of hoars Nomber of boun 

per week, .. 2S 30 30 30 30 30 per week, 30 31 32 32 32 38 



It may further l^e stated that the course at each is as a rale 
nine years. A year is spent in each of tlie three lowest classes, 
and as a rule two years in each of i\vh three highest AdmissioD 
is not allowed \jeffjre the ninth } ear, auil the coarse sboald be 
finisheil by the eighteenth ; l^it Ui tljis, as »howii bj Prot Conrad 
(pp. 36 and 226) ther« are very onriMrrr/tjui rxeepiiooa. The maim 
difference between the two iri>titati/.^n« is at '/nc« pereefred to be 
that the Real-school teaches no Ofe>ek^ and while it teadbes iMim 



•The 
froin 
too 



— TcrbsJ 
tiM 



M rnpfH^ Uf scbKfUs •mA wmh^tttfU U sUUf, Is I<f<rs4 

waA m^tnAj v^ehM i^UAf W tkm 
the sto4y W rrt, r^iemm*. At Ami ^m tMt wm Wyrff w^0hd 
M tU O^riKMie 4^ A, tUml rutnw «mm Isler; iS was 
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it does not devote to it nearly the time or the attention that is 
given to that subject In the gymnasium.* 

The Real-school, on the other hand, devotes more time 
than the g}'mnasium to modem languages, science, and mathe- 
matics. The Abiturienten-examen has been in existence at 
the Real-schools since 1832, but up till 1870 the Prussian govern- 
ment refused to recognize its course as preparatory to any branch 
of university study. All who wished to prosecute their studies 
after finishing the Real-school had to do so at a polytechnic or 
technical high school, and all who wished to enter a profession 
must have gone through the gymnasium and not the Real-school 
in order to be admitted to the university where, and where only, 
professional studies could 1x3 pursued. The Real-schools have com- 
plained loudly of the exclusive attachment of this privilege to the 
gymnasia, and they have been insisting, hitherto with but limited 
.success, that their course should also be recognized as preparatory 
to entering the university with a view to professional study. 
With our views as to what is requisite in the way of general 
training in order to enter a profession, we can only wonder that 
the claims of the Real-schools have not been conceded long aga 
It would be a mighty educational advance in our country, if even 
the Abituricnten-examen of the Real-school was required from 
all intrants into the professions. But in Prussia, as already said, 
things are viewed differently. 

In the year 1869 the Education Minister issued a note to the 
nine Prussian universities (Miinster not being included) asking 
wliether, and to what extent, Real-school men might be admitted 
to the studies of the universities. Each of the four faculties in 
<?ach university gave a separate answer. The result may be stated 
in the words of Pro£ Jebb : — 

* An able but anony mouft writer against the classical or gynuutabl cooraa 
{Betrachtungen iibcr unser doJuUches ScJnUweMn^ Leipzig^ 1881), pott neatly 
the conflicting claims of Greek and Latin as follows (p. 16)~"Soiiie Hmi- 
garian statesmen, lately wishing to promote the interests of their Stale bj 
a reform of their schools, consulted Max Muller, of Oxford, as to tlie 
advisability of introducing the German gymnasial system. The reply oC 
Max Mailer was, that Latin was indispensable bat that Greek might be 
omitted* Eduard von Hartmann, on the other hand, gave it as his opinioB 
that Latin might go, but that Greek could not be dispensed with. The 
statement of two such opinions," adds the writer, " givee room for thooghl** 
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oUeetive seme of the answers was orerwhelmingly against tlie 
of the Realschnler. At Bonn, as at Breslan, there are two 
\ theology, one Catholic, the other Evangelical ; so that, in all, 
ilties of theology replied. Every one of them said No. Ont of 
I of law, 7 said No, and 2 said Yea. Ont of 9 faculties of 
S said No, and 4 said Yes. Out of 9 faculties of philosophy, 4 
E said Yes ; and 3. returned a conditional affirmative. The net 
thus, 27 Noes, 8 Ayes, and three conditional Ayea. 
ig these, the answer of the Berlin Faculty of Philoeophy (Dee. 13; 
a most decided and emphatic Na It hore 21 sigoatursa — the 
len illustrious in the most various hranches of science and letters. 
I these : — Curtius, Haupt, Mttllenhoff, Kirchhoff, Dove^ Trende- 
(kliger, M. Ohm, 6. Rose, Droysen, Weierstrass, Von Ranmor, 
iCnmmer, Weher, Harms, Beyrich, W. Peters, Mommsen, A. 
Helwing. It will not probably be said that such a body repie- 
Bsively ' the medieval prejudice' in favour of tiie humaniUes. 
at they wrote to the Minister of Public Instruction : — 

le the university has no reason to withhold its advantages, it 
in its desire to make the higher education accessible to the 

Msible naniber, forget its peculiar purpose and its historical task. 

I to Ht the youth for the service of State and Cliurch, after they 

^ed sufficient preparation. Tlie view that the complete gymna- 

te is such a preparation is still, at the present day, fully justified. 

ictioH of the /ji/mnaaium centm in the claasicai langwitjt*^ Ute 
ittutly of which nec( warily carries with U muni/old logical auil 

trainiitff. They fumUh the moi*t diffir.ult* ami for that ttty 

the mo$t effectitr inj^trument of instruction, and it is for the 
the State that all to whom it expects to intrust its offices should 

i this intellectual training, substantially supplemented aa it ia by 
ical instruction, and thus gain for themselves a liberal and many- 
re, Mtich OM they could not attain in any other way,* 
'ring to the teaching of the natural sciences in the Realschule, they 
>say : — 

the general experience that the foretaste of these sciences obtained 
ralschule frequently dulls rather than stimulates eagerness for 
i. Still less are the modem languages sble to take the place of 

1 Latin ; for, since as a rule the only thing aimed at in their study 
n facility of use, they cannot serve in equal manner as an instru- 
ulture. ... In a word, it has not been possible to find aa 
i for the classical languages as a centre of instruction ; and there- 
niversity cannot deem it advisable for the State to cease to requiiw 
lum training for its future functionaries.' 

poUit the anouriu«i« writer referred to in the iwerloue note <|«ioIm «b opInkM 
Umarck thnt " RuwdAn. with iU 1i conjtigmtiona. might well be edsdtted as a 
ur LaUu." " It would hare the Additional •dvantage," adde the writer, •• tha 
>ve uiicful in the ercnt vt war.* 
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They f artlier notice the fact that ' the directors of Realacholen tliam- 
Melvea, who have the highest conception of the special work of their own 
institutions, have with great decision fixed the reqnirement that teachers in 
tlie Realschule, like teachers in the gymnasium, shall be snch as have had 
a classical training — that is, such as have been prepared for their profca- 
sion in the gymnasium and the university.' Then comes a remark whidi 
it not without significance for commercial conmiunities in onr own country. 
* Kven in the circles for whose benefit the Realschulen originated — in the 
great commercial houses, and in industrial institutions, the ezperieneo of 
our times proves that those young men are more welcome who oome front 
the Prima (the highest class) of a gymnasium. I( then, in those rtarj 
cii-cles s, decided current has set in against the earlier overrating of the 
Hcolschule, why should the university surrender its organic nnion with the 
gymnasium, and be willing to obliterate a distinction in education whose 
existence cannot be denied?' It is desirable that the training of the 
State's future servant should have been, 'up to the beginning of his 
academical career, liberal, general, and not narrowed by considerations of 
future professional aims.' The report concludes vrith an emphatie re-atate- 
nient of its authors* cardinal point : — ' They are convinced that no sufficient 
compensation is given in the Realschule for the lack of classical education.' 

'* Thus, in December, 1SG9, spoke the Philosophical Faculty of Berlin. 
They declared, ' in the most positive manner,* against dispensing with the 
classical basis of a liberal education. Seeing that they represented anthori- 
tative opinions in various branches of science, no less than of letters^ the 
pix>tc8t was most weighty. And it was only one of twenty •seven documents^ 
to the same general effect, representing nine universities. 

" But other influences prevailed. In 1870 the Realschttler were admitted 
to the universities (as explained in Prof. Conrad*s text). 

'*Ten years elapsed. Once more, in March, 1880, the Philosophlcel 
Faculty of Berlin addressed the Minister of Public Instmction. This time 
it >\ as no longer for the purpose of estimating the probable effect of n pro- 
l>o»ed change. It was to state the actual results of an experiment which 
had been tried on a large scale fpr ten years. For ten years, and in progree 
sively increasing numbers, Realschiller hsd been entering the Philosophical 
Faculty of Berlin. Every teacher in that faculty had furnished reports of 
his experience as to the relative qualities of Bealschule and gjrmnasinni 
students. The material thus collected had been carefully sifted by the entiie 
faculty at a series of meetings. The memorial eventually sent to the 
Minister was winnim<ntiily adopted at a meeting held on March 8, 18801 
Since Dec., 1SG9, death and othnr causes had made many changes, and tiie 
luiinber of teachers belooging to the faculty had also been largely increased. 
Instead of the 21 signatures of Dec., 1869, there were now 86. There is no 
room, then, for the suggestion that it was merely the ssme gronp of 
eminent men, bent on enforcing the correctness of a view to which they 
were personally committed. If the former list of names was striking, the 
list of 18S0 is cei-tainly not less so :— • Droyscn, Kumroer, Zeller, Hehnholt^ 
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LepMiii, Mommsen, O. Kiicliliofl; Monenliofi^ Cnrihi^ VaIiIcb, Ptttrt, 
Hannt, NitzMh, Watteobftch, Schnder, A. W. Hofnuuin, Wckntnti. 
Beyrich, A. Kircbhofl; Wmgner, Voo Treittchkcb Weber, SdnrendwiMV 
Scberer, IlUbner, Tobler, Eicbler, Secbmn, tirimm, Sbhmidl^ Kiqpvrt* 
Webeky, Rammelsberg, Foenter, Zopita» Robert.* 

" Tbe memorial oommencee by rcspecifnny rrolHng tbe iaci tluil» fai 
I860, tbe facnlty bad deemed it 'imperatireb in the intemt oC th« 
thoroagh and symmetrical preparatory training of their atndentay to hold 
last to the requirement of a gymnasiom preparation for a)l branchca oC 
study falling within their jorisdiction.' Tbe requirement haTing iMnr beca 
aet aside, in the case of a number of those studies, for ten /ban, * they dcsn 
it neither premature nor superfluous to lay before **the Minister? tha 
results of their experience during that time with reference to the effMi oC 
the change introduced ; respectfully pointing out at the sane tima that 
the practical effects of the arrangement at present existing oonld wakt hk 
the nature of the case, be seen until some time after ita flrsl introdsetta 
on a large scale.' 

"The memorial then adduces the testimonies furnished by naabaB 

of tbe faculty engaged in teaching (1) Mathematics, (2) A str onomy, (3) 
Chemistry, (4) Natural History, (5) Modern Languages, (6) Philosophy, 
<7) Economics and Statistics. The gist of all these testimonies is the 
same. The Realscbnle student starts with a certain advantage in know- 
ledge of f€icU. But tbe gymnasium student has the better-trained iutrUi* 
fjfnct. The Realschule student often goes ahead at first. But the gymna- 
sium student catches bim up and, in the end, leaves him behind. 

" Thus tbe representative of astronomy remarks that the Realschnler, 
' although at first, perhaps, better informed and more apt than those who 
have been prepared in the gymnasium, nevertheless cannot in the end bear 
comparison with the latter, their further development being slower, 
superficial, and less independent, while they suffer especially in a 
degree from whims of independence and lack of self-knowledge.' The 
Berlin Professor of Chemistry says : — ' The students from the Realachnleii, 
in consequence of their being conversant with a large number of facte, oai> 
rank, as a rule, those from the gymnasia during the experimental exereiaee 
of tbe first semester ; but the relation is soon reversed, and, given eq«al 
abilities, the latter almost invariably carry off the honours in the end ; the 
latter are mentaUy better trained, and have acquired in a higher degree the 
ability to understand and to solve scientific problems.' A professor oC the 
German language and literature says :— ' To judge from my ezperienee, H b 
simply impossible for one who has been prepared in the Realeehole to 
acquire a satisfactory scientific education. No man acquiree it bjmeaBa oC 
the modem languages alone, nor without a solid fonndatioa in the tnoaiBf 
of the gymnasium.* A professor concerned with economics and etatittice 
thus describes the characteristio defect of thoee young men who had aoi 
enjoyed the gymnasium training: — *Even when they have completed a 
course in some academical study, they have no clear oonsoioQsnese oC t heir 
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own tcientifto capodty, aud no rare insight into the grovrth of num*! mental 

life.' 

" After quoting these statements of particnlar teaehers, and more to the 
same effect, the memorial proceeds to sum ap» and to express the collective 
aud unanimous judgment of the Berlin Philosophical Faculty. It is si 
follows : — 

'* ' For the undersigned faculty, these rerdicts of so many of their 
instructors serve only to strengthen the conviction that the preparatory 
education which is acquired in the Realschulen of the first rank is, tsken 
* altogether, inferior to tliat guaranteed by the diploma of a gymnannm ; 

not only because ignorance of Greek and deficient knowledge of Latin 
oppose great obstacles to the pursuit of many branches of study which sre 
not by law closed to graduates of Reslschulen; but also, and above aU, 
because the ideality of the scientific sense — interest in learning not depen- 
dent upon nor limited by practical aims, but ministering to the libersl 
education of the mind as such — the many-sided and widely-eztended 
exercise of the thinking power — and an acquaintance with the clswrirsl 
bases of our science and our civilization— can be satisfactorily cultivated 
only in our institutions of classical learning. • . . The fact that oar 
Realschulen of the first rank dispense with Greek altogether, and in Latin 
stop several steps lower than the gymnasium, exerts upon the sum-total of 
the intellectual training and preparation an influence very noticeable in its 
wider consequences.' 

'* It will be observed that this memorable judgment implies five distinct 
reasons for insisting upon a classical training. 1. The first reason ia that on 
which less stress is laid, viz., that ignorance of Latin and Greek is a poaitive 
impediment in some other studies. The other four reasons are of larger 
1 1 scope. 2. 'The tJecdtty of the scientific sense* is culti^'ated by studies 

which have not an immediate bearing on daily life. 3. An interest in know- 
ledge for its own salx is promoted by the same means. 4. The power of 
thinking receives a varied general exercise in these studies. 5. They are of 
Jiii'torical value, as illustrating the foundations on which so much of modem 
thought and life has been built. 

** About six months after the memorial was signed, one of those who had 
subscribed it had occasion to deliver an address in the Aula of the Univer- 
sity of Bcriin (October 15, 1880). This was Dr. A. W. Hofmann, the end- 
uent Professor of Chemistry. His words are those of a man whose labonrs 
and achievements belong to the province of the physical sciences, not to that 
of the 'humanities.' There can be no pretext for regarding him as a 
partizan or an advocate, pleading for Latin and Greek as subjects in which 
he is particularly interested. Aud here is his deliberate 0|»nion :— 

' ' ' The total result of this great investigation cannot be a moment In 
doubt, and may be briefly summed up as follows :— That the Bealachnle of 
the first rank, whatever generous acknowledgment may be due to what it 
has actually accomplished, is nevertheless incapable of furnishing a prepum- 
tion for academic studies equal to that offered by the gymnasium ; that the 
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Beftltchnle lacks a central point about which all other bnuichca may gnmp 
themaelTea, irAiYc tk^ ffffmnoMimm po^tMteM tmk a poimi U tht cfamkai 
lamgtiayei; thai all tfori* to Jimd a mhaiitute /or Ike HoMBkal Umgmageff 
whether ia mathemalic^, la Ih^ mottem langnageMf or im the matmroi adencm^ 
hom Uem hitherto uMuceetrfml; that after long and rain aearbh, wo mval 
always come back finally to tho result of ceatories of experioBca ; thai the 
mtrett hMlrumtut that cam he M»ed In tralmmg the vtiml ^f jfotith If given m» In 
the ftmdg ^ the lattgnai/e*, the lUfratmre^ ami the trpii^ i^f art qf ditmieai 
anar/Mly."* 

Prof. Conrad, it may observed, adds his vote to that of the 
majorities quoted by Pro£ Jebb, and it is a vote not without 
importance. It is the vote of an economist of note, and of one 
who takes (no doubt a thoroughly Prussian, but still) an Qnpre> 
judiced view of the whole question. 

Attempts have been made to minimise the value of these impor> 
tant conclusions. Dr. Steinbart, director of the Seal-gymnasiam 
at Duisbui'g, has compiled an elaborate set of statistics * to prove 
the successes of the Keal-school men at the imiversities, and in 
after life. These have been utilized by Dr. WiUicenus, Professor 
of Chemistry at Wiirzburg, in an address which he lately delivered 
as Kcctor of that Uuiversity, iu support of the claims of the Real- 
schools. They have l>een similarly utilized in the "Classical 
Controversy" in this coimtry.t It will be observed that Prof. 
Conrad disposes of the argument by the remark that it deals with 
a subject which lies beyond the domain of mere statistics. But in 
Germany, as previously stated, the question is not merely a theo- 
retical one on which, as in England, every one may hold his own 
opinion, and please himself in the line of education he may choose. 
In German}* it implies admission to important professions, and 
with our thoroughl}* practical views on this subject it is scarcely 
l>os8ible to avoid the conclusion that the above weighty opinions 
are at least in some degree the result of custom, of professional 
feeling, and generally of that well-kno^'n disinclination to change 
an educational system that has on the whole wrought well. From 
this point of view, the majorities quoted are perluips not more con- 
siderable than would be obtained if a simflar vote were asked from 
the Scottbh Presbyterian Assemblies as to the advisability of per^ 
mitting an alternative to the present Arts course in the Scottish 

* Uu$rre AbitMr'trMtfit, Dwidmrg^ 187S. Fortsetsmtg^ 1881. 
t Jonrmal (^ EJucathM^ Stptember^ 1884. 
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uiiivcrsitics as regards tlie prcliiiiiiiar)' training of the Presbj- 
tei-ian clergy. And yet com^K^tent clerg}*men are reared elsewhere 
on a wholly different system of preparatory training. 

At the same time, if the question is r^arded merely as one 
involving the vahie of a classical education, it is scarcely to be 
ex^Hicted that a weightier testimony vrill ever be produced than 
that exhibited in the above extract This testimony, too, cori- 
Dusly enough, is emphasized by the cx}>erience of France at the 
present moment. Tlie Prussian schoolmaster, it was said, had 
piined the battle of Sadowa ; and on the University of France, 
that is, on the whole French educational system, including its 
three grades of instruction, was laid a large share of the disasters 
of the Franco-German war. After the war a root and branch 
reform of French education was the cry of all parties, and, as was 
natural in a democratic society, the ancient classics formed the 
main object of attack. Three tendencies were observable : (1) 
the entire suppression of classical studies ; (2) moderate reforms in 
the system of classical studies existing before the war;* (3) ex- 
tensive changes in the ancient programmes and the introduction 
of new methods and of a totally new spirit into classical edncs- 
tion. The law of 1880 instituted a new council which, by a 
majority, proceeded to Avork on the thiixl of these plansL Latin 
WAS (lci>oscd from its former supremacy, its place being taken by 
French, while the amount of time devoted to science was lai^ly 
increased. Taking all the classes of the secondary schools to- 
gether, French now receives 51 hours per week, Latin 39, Greek 
20, German or English 33, science 38, history and geography 36. 
Tlie study of Latin does not begin till two years later than 
formerly : less time, too, is given to it after it is commenced. 
The shorter time devoted to Latin in the new code is supposed 
to be made up for by the suiMsriority of the new method — the 
comparative and histoncal — on which the gi*ammar is tanght. 
The disciplinaiT value of Latin grammar on which the Berlin 
faculties lay so much stress is ignored, the great aim of 



* ^I. Jules Simon was the leading representative of tliis section of opinl* 
In his circular of 27th September, 1S72, he declared tliat it would hay^beeii 
**un vt^ritablc crime que de renoncer k reccvoir directment de tant de 
niaitrcs incomparables lea phis hautcs lemons de Tart, de la morale et de la 
logifjue." 
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teachJDg on the new method being menlj facility in rruUng. 
" Lea methode* nouvelles par la Bappmnon oa I'mntiinilrigsrincnt 
dea exercicea lea plus astreignant de IkUniU n'inviti-Dt qa'snx 
demi-efTorta, A I'explicatjoiu superflciellea, 1 la Icitiire fucile et 
counnt« qui donne rillusion de axvoir plntAt qua !& i>>u)itK." It 
is perhaps early enoujjh as yet to estimate tho reaalts of a sytum 
that has had so short a trial, but it ia an admitted fact that io Uw 
literary parts of the examinations for bachelor and licenUatt^ the 
level of attainment has already been distinctly lowered. Eren tlia 
spelling of French words has degenerated ainu the suppresdcm kA 
Latin in two of the lower classes. Were the opinion of the IWieh 
professorate asked* it would probably agree with that of the 
Pmssian faculties. As it is, a professor at Poidera, M. Hild, ha* 
spolccD out boldly against the new methods, and be recommeiMfa 
hia collei^es to have nothing to do with them. But u IL 
Diiniyt remarks, in a passage that must go far to reconcile na to 
liiissez-faire, with its many undoubted drawbacks in our higher 
education, " Estce asscz clair ct croit^n qu'un simple professeur 
dc faculti.' qui di^piind de eon rcctcur, lequol appartient, corpa et 
i'une, a M. le dirccteur do I'enEGignmcnt sup^rieur, qui lui-in&me 
. . . oscrait sVlever avec cette force contre les nouveaux fwo- 
grammcs ct ka nouvelles m^thodcs, si ces programme* et cea 
mt-thodcs etnient seulcmcnt dt^fcnilables 1 II est clair qae non, 
et {>our s'cn convaincre, il suffirait de parcourir la collection de 
CCS bulletins de fiicult^ ; on y trouverait ais^ment, aoua dea fomea 
diverscs, quelqucfoia avcc plus de m^nagemena dans les mots, 
toujours avec la mcme conxiction, Texpreaaiona ripit^ea des 
memcs plaintes et des memes regrets." 

\or is it only in the p^o^'incial faculties, like that of Poitien, 
that objection is taken to the new arrangements. The teaching 
l>ody at Palis is with few exceptions quite opposed to the new 
pl.in of studies. A code like a constitution will only be accepted 
in so far OS it can work. In the teaching of history it ia shown 
to ho one thing to insert in a code concocted with closed doon 
' the Vedaa and the laws of Manu aa a aubject of inatnietaon, hot e 

* The coiufU tHpiritvr dt tiiulriKlio» publigitt da«a not ask tbs oplntoK «( 
learned boitiei lika the Prurafan roiniiter, bnt ait> wiUi ctoaid doora ami 
nmply iuu«« tt« commsutU. 

t Jt'me itm DtHx ifoKdn, Febrvuj 15, 1884, p. 8681 
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different thing to get boys to take an interest in them ; it is one 
thing to decide gravely that a knowledge of institutions is the 
principal aim and end of historical teaching in the French col- 
leges ; it is found to be a different thing to inspire the j'outh of 
France with a passion for the study of the chartidaries of Charle- 
magne and the establishments of St Louis. Some of the Lycies 
at Paris are quietly working oat the new code. They accejit as 
little of it as they can, and some of them have even taken upon 
them to reintroduce the exercises condemned by the council and 
to return gradually to the former usage. The inspectors have no 
heart in working the new system, and they interfere with the pro- 
fessors only when strictly required by their duty to do so. Mean 
while the bulletin of the Faculty of Letters at Paris is quite 
conclusive that the result of teaching the ancient langnages in 
the diminished time and on the new methods is as little satis- 
factory at Paris as at Poitiers; and from the facts adduced it 
must be allowed to be very unsatisfactory indeed. As some com- 
pensation for this it is admitted that there is some improvement 
in the modem languages. French composition is only a little less 
bad than formerly. The slight improvement in French literature 
is due to the historical method of teaching; but, on the other hand, 
the spelling of the candidates has deteriorated so much that the 
faculty has serious thoughts of the appointment of a special official 
for the correction of the exercises in French. As is said in Prussia 
of the men from the Real-schools, *' the candidates know perhaps a 
larger number of facts, but they have less fully developed minds." 
The faculty at Paris, in short, is at one with the professorate at 
Berlin as to the value which it attaches to classical studies ; and 
as the result of the serious changes introduced into the plan of 
studies in France, it declares the general culture of the country to 
be in full decline (la culture g^nc^rale est en pleine decadence). 



END. 
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